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IHE Author had deſigned theſe Diſſertations for 1 
the public view; and wrote them out as they now wy 
appear: though it is probable, that if his life had been "I 
' ſpared, he would have reviſed them, and rendered 1 
them in ſome reſpe&s more complete. Some new ſen- 
timents, here and there, might probably have ben 
added; and ſome paſſages brigbtened with farther il- 1 
luſtrations. This may be conjectured from ſome brief 5 | 
hints, or ſentiments minuted down on looſe papers, 
found in the manuſcripts. 10 4 
But thoſe ſentiments conciſely ſketched out, which, 
„ it is thought, the Author intended to enlarge, and digeſt 
5 into the body of the work, cannot be ſo amplified 
1. by any other hand, as to do juſtice to the Author : it 
[ is therefore probably beſt that nothing * this kind 
ff ſhould be attempted. : 
1 As theſe Diſſertations were more eſpecially deſigned 
J for the learned and inquiſitive, it is expected that the 
| jadicious and candid will not be diſpoſed to object, that 
1 the manner in which theſe ſubjects are treated is ſome- 
thing above the level of common readers. For though 
a ſuperficial way of diſcourſe and looſe harangues may 
well enough ſuit ſome ſubjects, and anſwer ſome val v 
able purpoſes; yet other ſubjects demand more cloſe- 
neſs and accuracy. And if an Author ſhould neglect to 
40 Juſtice to a ſubject, for fear that the ſimpler ſort 
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ſhould not t fully underſtand him, he might expect to be 
deemed a trifler by the more intelligent. 

Our Author had a rare talent io penetrate deep in 
ſearch of truth: to take an extenſive ſurvey of a ſub- 
ject, and look through it into remote conſequenees. 
Hence many theorems, that appeared hard and barren 
to others, were to him pleaſant and fruitful fields, 
where his mind would expatiate with peculiar eaſe, 
profit and entertainment. Thoſe ſtudies, which to ſome 
were. too fatiguing to the mind, and wearying to the 
conſtitution, were to him but a natural play of genius; 
and which his mind without labour would freely and 
ſpontaneouſly perform. A cloſe and concluſive way 


of reaſoning upon a controverſial point was d caſy and 


vatural to him. 
This may ſerve, it is conceived, to account for his 


uſual manner of treating obſtruſe and controverted ſub- 


jets, which Tome have thought has been too metaphy- 


ſical. But the truth is, that bis critical method of look- 


ing through the nature of his ſubject ; his accuracy and 


preciſion in canvaſling truth, comparing ideas, draw- 
ing conſequences, pointing out and expoſing abſurdities, 
nat urally led him to reduce the evidence in fa- 


your of truth into the form of demonſtration. Which, | 
doubtleſs, where it can be obtained, is the moſt eligible, 
and by far the moſt ſatisfying to great and noble minds. 
And though ſome readers may find the labour hard to 
keep pace with the writer, in the advances he makes, 


where the aſcent is arduous; yet in general all was 


eaſy to him: fuch was his peculiar love and diſcern - 
ment of truth, and natural propenſity to ſearch after it. 
His own ideas were clear to him, where ſome readers 
have thought them obſcure. Thus many things in the 
works of Newton, and Locke, which appear either quite 


x | N unintelligible, 
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unintelligible, or very obſcure to the illiterate, were 1 
clear and bright to thoſe illuſtrious Authors, and their It . 
learned readers. A 
The ſubjects here handled are ſublime and impor- 
tant, The r. which God had in view in creating the 4 
world, was dqubtleſs worthy of him; and conſequently l 
the moſt excellent and glorious poſſible. This there- 7 
fore muſt be worthy to be known by all the intelligent 1 
creation, as excellent in itſelf, and worthy of their { 
5 

ö 


purſuit. And as true virtue diſtinguiſhes the inhabi- 
tants of heaven, and all the happy candidates for that 
world of glory, from all others; there cannot 
ſurely be a more intereſting ſubject. 
The notions which ſome men entertain concerning al 
God's end in creating the world, and concerning true 
virtue, in our late Author's opinion, have a natural ten- | 
dency to corrupt Chriltianity, and to deſtroy the. goſpel | 
of our divine Redeemer. It was therefore, no doubt, \ 
in the exerciſe of a pious concern for the honour and af 
glory of God, and a tender reſpect to the beſt intereſts 1 
of his fellow-men, that this devout and learned writer 
under took the following work. | 1 
May the Father ſof lights ſmile upon the pious _ | 
benevolent aims and labours of his {er vant, and crown 
them with 1 his blefling !. She? FR | 
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terms and general poſitions. 


teaches concerning this affair. 


 Bxer. I. Some things obſerved i in general, Which 


reaſon dictates. 


Sgr. II. Some further 8 concerning 3 
thoſe things which reaſon leads us to ſuppoſe LES 


God aimed at in the creation of the World 


| Sxor. III. Wherein it is confidered how, on the 


ſuppoſition of God's making. che forementioned 
rhings his laſt end, he mauifeſts a ſupreme and 
ultimate regard to himſelf in all his works. 


Seer: IV. Some objections conſidered which may 


be made againſt the reaſonableneſs of what has 
been ſaid of God's making himſelf his laſt end, 
CA. II. Wherein it is enquired what is to be 
learned from holy ſcriptures, concerning God's 
laſt end in the creation of the world. 
SECT. I. The ſcriptures repreſent God as making 


| himſelf Ws own laſt end in the creation Sed the 
world. 


Scr. II. Wherein ſome 1 are advanced 


concerning a juſt method of arguing in this af- 
fair, from what we find in holy. ſcriptures. 
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Sxer. III. Particular texts of ſcripture, which 


ſhew that-God's glory is an ultimate end of the 
creation, 


Sxecr. IV. Places of ſcripture that lead us to ſup- 


Page 


62 


poſe that God created the world for his NAME, 


to make his perfectiens known, and that he made 
it for his praiſe. 


Sxct. V. Places of ſcripture from whence it may 


be argued, that communication of good to the 
creature, was one thing which God had in view 
as an ultimate end of the creation of the world. 

Sxcrt. VI. Wherein is conſidered what is meant 
by the g'ory of Cod, and the name of Ged in 
ſcripture, when ſpoken of as God's end in his 
works. 

Sxecr. VII. Shewing, that the ultimate end in the 


creation of the world, is BUT ONS, and what 
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virtue conſiſts reſpects the divine Be. 55 l 
ing and created beings. 145 f 
II. Concerning the ſecondary and inferior 52 
kind of beauty. 145 a 
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= V. Of natural confarenet, and the moral | 
ay Senſe, 172 
1 VI. Of particular inſtincts of nature, which 
= in ſome reſpects reſemble virtue. 183 
7 VII. The reaſon why thoſe things which _ 


have been mentioned, which have not 
the eſſence of virtue, have yet by many 


been miſtaken for true virtue. 190 
"74 VIII. In what reſpects virtue or moral good 1: 78 
. is founded in ſentiment, and how far it 
71 is founded in the reaſon and nature of 
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Concerning the End for which Gop 
created the World. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Containing Explanations of Terms and ge- 
neral Poſitions. 


O avoid all confuſion in our inquiries and reaſon- 
ings concerning the end for which God created 


the world a diflin&tion ſhould be obſerved. between 
the chief end for which an agent or efficient exerts 
any act, and performs any work, and the ultimate 
end. "Theſe two phraſes are not always preciſely of 
the ſame ſignification: and though the chief end be al- 
Ways an ultimate end, yet every ultimate end is not 


aways 2 chief eng. 9 5 
A chief end is oppoſite to an inferior end: An ulti- 


mate end is oppoſite to a ſubordinate end. A ſubor- 
dinate end is ſomething that an agent ſeeks and aims 
at in what he does; but yet do not ſeek it, or regard 
it at all upon its own account, but wholly on the ac- 
count of a ſurther end, or in order to ſome other 


5 A thing, 


5 
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thing, which it is conſidered as a means of. Thus 


When a man that goes a journey to obtain a medicine 
to cure him of ſome diſeaſe, and reſtore his health,— 


the obtaining that medicine is his ſubordinate end; be- 


cauſe it is not an end that hie ſeeks for itſelf, or values 
at all upon its own account; but wholly as a means of 
a further end, viz. his health: Separate the medicine 
from that further end, and it is eſteemed good for no- 
thing; nor is it at all deſir et. EEE 
An ultimate end is that which the agent ſeeks in 
what he does, for its own ſake: That he has reſpect 
to, as what he loves, values,. and takes pleaſure in 
on its own account, and not merely as a means of a 
further end: As-when a man loves the taſte of ſome 
particular ſort of fruit, and is at pains and coſt to ob- 


tain it, for the ſake of the pleaſure of that taſte 


Which he values upon its own account, as he loves his 
own pleaſure ; and not merely for the ſake of any o- 
ther good, which he ſuppoſes his enjoying that pleaſure 
will be the means of. 5 | ; 


Some ends are ſubordinate ends, not only as they 


Are ſubordinated to an ultimate end; but. alſo to ano- 
ther end that is itſelf but a ſubordinate end: Yea, there 
may be a ſucceſſion or chain of many ſubordinate ends, 
one dependent on another,—one ſought for another: 


The firſt for the next; and that for the ſake. of the 


next to that, — and ſo on in a long ſeries, before you 
come to any thing that the agent aims at, and ſeeks 


f 4 ; | 2 — 
for its own ſake :—As when a man. ſells a garment to 


ger money—to buy tools—to till his land—to obtain a 
crop—to ſupply him with food—to gratify the appe- 
rite. And he ſeeks to gratify his appetite, on its own 


account, as what is grateful in itſelf, . Here the end of _ 


His ſelling his garment 1s to get money ; but getting 


money is only a ſubordinate end: It is not only ſub- 


ordinate to the laſt. end, his gratifying his appetite.; 
but to a nearer end, viz. his buying huſbandry. tools; 
and his obtaining theſe is only a ſubordinate end, 
being only for the ſake of tilliug land: And the 


tillage of land is an end not ſought on its own ac- 


count, 
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; count, but for the ſake of the crop to be produced: 
1 And the crop produced is not an ultimate end, or air 
1 end fought for itſelf, but only for the ſake of making 
# bread: And the having bread, is not ſought on its 
1 own account, but for the ſake of gratifying the ap- 
petite. e 0 

Here the gratifying the appetite is called the ul» 
timate end; becauſe it is the laſt in the chain where a 
man's aim and purſuit ſtops and reſts, obtaining in 
that the thing finally aimed at. So whenever a man 
comes to that in which his deſire terminates and reſts, 
it being ſomething valued on its own account, then 
he comes to an ultimate end, let the chain be longer 


* F Wwe 
- 


1 or ſhorter ; yea, if there be but one link or one ſtep 
tdtthat he takes before he comes to this end. As when 
| a man that loves honey puts it into his mouth, for the 
z 


ſake of the pleaſure of the taſte, without aiming at 
any thing further. So that an end which an agent 
has in view, may be both his immediate and his witt- 
mate end; his next and his laſt end. That end which 
is ſought for the ſake of itſelf, and not for the fake 
of a further end, is an ultimate end; it is ultimate 
or laſt, as it has no other beyond it, for whole ſake 
It is, it being for the ſake of itſelf: So that here 
the aim of the agent ſtops and reſts, (without going 
further), being come to the good which he eſteems a. 
recompence of its purſuit for its own value. 
Here it is to be noted, that a thing ſought may 
have the nature of an ultimate, and alſo of a ſubor- 
| dinate end; as it may be ſought partly on its own. 
account, and partly for the ſake of a further end.“ 
Thus a man, in what he does, may ſeek the lave 
} and reſpect of a particular perſon, partly on its own 
account, becauſe it is in itſelf agreeable to men to be 
the objects of others eſteem and love; and partly, 
becauſe he hopes, through the friendſhip of that per- 
ſon, to have his aſliſtance in other affairs; and ſo to 
f be put under advantage for the obtaining further ends. 
A chief end, or higheſt end, which is oppoſite not 
3 properly to a ſubordinate end, but to an inferior end, 
TOE 1 | 13. 
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is ſomething diverſe from an ultimate end. The chief 
end is an end that is moſt valued; and therefore 
moſt ſought after by the agent in what he does. It 
is evident, that to be an end more valued than an- 
other end, is not exactly the ſame thing as to be an 
end valued ultimately, or for its own ſake. This 
will appear, if it be conſidered. i 
1. That two different ends may be both ultimate 
ends, and yet not be chief ends. They may be both 
valued for their own ſake, and both ſought in the 
fame work or acts, and yet one valued more highly, 
and ſought more than another: Fhus a man may go a 
Journey to obtain two different benefits or enjoyments, 
both which may be agreeable to him in themſelves 
conſidered, and ſo both may be what he values on 
their own account, and ſeeks for their own ſake ; and 
yet one may be much more agreeable than the other; 
and ſo be what he ſets his heart chiefly upon, and 
ſceks molt after in his going a journey. Thus a man 
may go a journey partly to obtain the poſſeſſion and 
enjoyment of a bride that is very dear to him, and 
partly to gratify his curioſity in looking in a teleſcope, 
or ſome new invented and extraordinary optic glaſs: 
Both may be ends he ſeeks in his journey, and the one 
not properly ſubordinate or in order to another. One 
may not depend on another; and therefore both may 
be ultimate ends: But yet the obtaining his beloved 
bride may be his chief end; and the benefit of the 
optic glaſs his inferior end. The former may be 
what he ſets his heart vaſtly moſt upon; and ſo be 
properly the chief end of his journey. e 
2. An ultimate end is not always the chief end, be- 
cauſe ſome ſubordinate ends may be more valued and 
ſought after than ſome ultimate ends. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, a man may aim at theſe two things in his go- 
ing a journey; one may be to vilit his friends, and an- 
other to receive a great eſtate, or a large ſum of 
money. that lies ready for him at the place to which 
he is going. The latter, viz. his receiving the ſum 
of money, may be but a ſubordinate end: He may 
EE not 
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not value the ſilver and gold on their own account, but 
only for the pleaſure, grarifications, and honour ; that 
is the ultimate end, and not the money, which is va- 
lued only as a means of the other. But yer the ob- 
taining the money may be what is more valued, and 
ſo an higher end of his journey than the pleaſure of 
ſeeing his friends; though the latter is what is valued 
on its own account, and ſo is an ultimate end. 
haut here ſeveral things may noted; 
Firſt, That when it is ſaid, that fome ſubordinate 
ends may be more valted than ſome ultimate ends, it 
is not ſuppoſed that ever a ſubordinate end is more va- 
lued than that ultimate end or ends to which it is fub- 
 _ ordinate; becauſe a ſubordinate end has no value, 
but what it derives from its ultimate end: For that 
Treaſon it is called a ſubordinate end, becaule it is va- 
lued and ſought not for its own fake, or its own 
value, but only in ſubordination to.a further end, or 
ES for the ſake of the ultimate end, that it is in order to: 
But yet a ſubordinate end may be valued more than 
ſome other ultimate end that it is not ſubordinate to, 
but is independent of it, and do not belong to that 
*Þ feries, or chain of ends. Thus, for. inſtance, if a. 
3 man goes a journey to receive a ſum of money; not. 
at all as an ultimate end, or becauſe he has any value 
for the ſilyer and gold for their own ſake, but only 
for the value of the pleaſure. and honour that the money 
may be a means of. In this caſe it is impoſlible that 
the ſubordinate end, v2. bis having the money, ſhould. 
be mere valued by him than the 9 and honour 
for which he values it. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe: 
that he values the means more than the end, when he 
has no value for the means, but ſor the fake of the 
| end of which it is the means: But yet he may valve the 
money, though but a ſubordinate end, more than ſome: 
| other ultimate end to which it is not ſubordinate, and 
with which it has no connection. For inſtance, more 
than the comfort of a, friendly viſit, which was one: 
OM oo one 
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 Szcondly, Not only is a ſubordinate end never ſu- 


perior to that ultimate end to which it is ſubordinate; 


- but the ultimate end is always (not only equal but) ſu- 


Perior to its ſubordinate end, and more valued by the 


agent; unleſs, it be when the ultimate end entirely 
depends on the fubordinate : So that he has no other 


means by which to obtain his laſt end, and alſo is 
looked upon as certainly connected with it, —then the 


ſubordinate end may be as much valued as the laſt end 
becauſe the laſt end, in ſuch a caſe does altogether 


depend upon, and is wholly and certainly conveyed, 
by it. As for inſtance, if a pregnant woman has a 


peculiar appetite to a certain rare fruit that is to be 
found only in the garden of a particular friend of hers, 


at a diſtance; and ſhe goes a journey to go to her 
friend's houſe or garden, to obtain that fruit the ul- 
timate end of her journey is ta gratify that ſtrong 


appetite : The obtaining that fruit, is the ſubordinate 
end of it. If ſhe looks upon it, that the appetite. can 
be pratified by no other means than the obtaining that 


fruit; and that it will certainly be gratified if ſhe ob- 


tains it, then ſhe will value the ſruit as much as ſhe 
values the gratification of her appetite. But other- 
wiſe, it will not be ſo. If ſhe be doubtful whether that 


fruit will ſatisfy her craving, then. ſhe will not. value- 


it equally with the gratification of. her appetite itſelf ;- 


or if there be ſome. other fruit that ſhe knows of, that 
will gratify her deſire, at leaſt in part, which ſhe can 
obtain without ſuch inconvenience or trouble, as ſhall 
counteryail the gratification ;, which is in effect. fruſ- 


trating her of her laſt end, becauſe her laſt end is 
the pleaſure of gratifying her appetite, without any 


trouble that ſhall counter vail, and in effect deſtroy it; 


or if it be ſo, that her appetite cannot be gratified 


without this fruit, nor yet with it alone, without ſome- 
thing elſe to be compounded with it, — then her value 


for her laſt end will be divided between theſe ſeveral 


ingredients as ſo many ſubordinate, and no one alone 


will be equally valued with the laſt end. 


Hence it rarely happens among mankind, that a 
1 1 1 ©1750 > Wbordinate: 
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ſubordinate end is equally yalued with its laſt end z 
becauſe the obtaining of a laſt end. rarely depends on 
one lingle, uncompounded means, and is infallibly con- 
nected with that means: Therefore, mens laſt ends 
are commonly their higheſt. ends. 

Thirdly, If any being has but. one, oltimate end, in 


all that he does, and there be a great variety of ope- 


rations, his laſt end may juſtly be looked. upon. as his 

_ ſupreme end: For in ſuch a caſe, every other end but 

that one, is an end to that end; and therefore no other. 
end can be ſuperior to it. Becauſe, as was obſerved 
before, a. ſubordinate end is never more value d than 
the end to which. it is ſubordinate. 

Moreover, the ſubordinate effects, events, or things 
brought to paſs, which all are means of this end, all 
uniting. to contribute their: ſhare towards the obtaining 
the one laſt. end, are very various; and therefore, by 


What has been now obſerved, the ultimate end of all 


muſt be valued more. than any. one of the particular 
means. This ſeems to be the caſe with the works of. 
God, as may more fully appear in the ſequel. 

From what has been ſaid, to explain what is in- 
tended by an ultimate end, tne follow ing things may 
be obſerved concerning ultimate ends in the ſenſe ex- 
plained. 

Fourthly, Whatſoever any agent has in view in any 
thing he does, which he loves, or which is an immedi- 


ate gratification of any appetite or inclination of nature 


and is agreeable to him in itſelf, and not merely for the 
ſake of ſomething elſe, is regarded by that agent as his 
laſt end. The ſame may be ſaid of avoiding of that 
which is in itſelf painful or diſagreeable : For the avoid- 
ing of what is diſagreeable is agreeable, This will be 
evident to any bearing in mind the meaning of the 
terms. By laſt end being meant, that which is regard- 
ed and ſought by an agent, as agreeable or deſireable 
for its own fake; a ſubordinate, that which is ſought 
only for the ſake of ſomething elſe... 25 5 

E thy. From hence it will follow, that, if an agent 


in his works has in view more ſings than one that 
will 


* 


3 Gee 


will be brought to paſs by what he does, that are a- 
greeable to him, conſidered in themſelves, or what he 
Dok and delights in on their own account,---then he 
muſt have more things than one that he regards as his 
laſt ends in what hre does. But if there be but one 
thing that an agent ſeeks, as the conſequence of what 
he does that is agreeable to him, on its own account, 
then there can be but one laſt end which he has in all 
eon ad Operations. 
But only here a diſtinction muſt be obſerved of things 
which may be ſaid to be agreeable to an agent, in them- 
ſelves conſidered in two enles. (1.) What is in irfelf 
grateful to an agent, and valued and loved on its own 
account, imply and abſolutely conſidered, and is ſo uni- 
verſally and originally antecedent to, and independent of 
all conditions, or any ſuppoſition of particular caſes and 
circumſtances. And, (2.) What may be faid to be in 
itſelf apreeable to an agent, hypothetically and conſe- 
_quentially ; or, on ſuppoſition or condition of ſuch and 
ſuch circumſtances, or on the happening of ſuch a par- 
ticular caſe. Thus, for inftance, a man may origi- 
nally love ſociety. An inclination to ſociety may be 
implanted in his very nature; and ſociety may be a- 
greeable to him antecedent to all preſuppofed caſes and 
circumſtances; and this may cauſe him to ſeek a fami- 
ly. And the comfort of ſociety may be originally his 
laſt end, in ſeeking a family. But after he has a fa- 
mily, peace, good order, and mutual juſtice and friend- 
ſhip in his family, may be agreeable to him, and what 
he delights in for their own ſake ; and therefore theſe 
things may be his laſt end in many things he does in 
the government and regulation of his family. But 
they were not his original end with reſpect to his fa - 
mily. The juſtice and peace of a family was not pro- 
perly his laſt end before he had a family, that induced 
him to ſeek a family, but conſequentially. And the caſe 
being put of his having a family, then thefe — 1 
_ wherein the good order and beauty of a family conſiſt, 
become his laſt end in many things he does in ſuch eir- 
cumſlances. In like manner we muſt ſuppoſe that God, 
1  SEED . 850 before. 
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before he created the world, had' ſome good in view, 
as a conſequence of the world's exiſtence, that was ori- 
ginally agreeable to him in itſelf conſidered, that in- 
clined him to create the world, or bring the univerſe, 
with various mtelligent-creatures into exiſtence, in ſuch 
à manner as he created it. But after the world was 
created, and ſuch and ſuch intelligent creatures actual- 
ly had exiſtence, in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances, then 
a wiſe, juſt regulation of them was agreeable to God, 
-irritlelf conſidered. And God's love of juſtice, and 
hatred of injuſtice, would be ſufficient in ſuch a caſe 
to induce God to deal juſtly with his creatures, and to 
prevent all injuſtice in him towards them. But yet 
there is no neceſſity of ſuppoſing, that God's love of 
doing juſtly to intelligent beings, and hatred of the 
contrary, was What originally induced God to create 
the world, and make intelligent beings; and ſo to or- 
der the occaſion of doing either juſtly or unjuſtly. The 
Juſtice of God's nature makes a juſt regulation agree- 
able, and the contrary diſagreeable, as there is occa- 
ſion, the ſubject being ſuppoled, and the occaſion given: 
But we muſt ſuppoſe ſomething elſe that ſhould incline 
him to create the ſubjects, or order the occafion. 
* So thar perfection of God which we call his faith- 
ſulneſs, or his inclination to fulfil his promiſes to his 
creatures, could not properly be what moved him to 
create the world; nor could ſuch a fulfilment of his 
promiſes to his creatures be his laſt end in giving the 
creatures being. But yet after the world is crea- 
ted, after intelligent creatures are made, and God has 
bound himſelf by promiſe to them, then that diſpoſi- 
tion, which is called his faithfulneſs, may move him in 
his providential diſpoſals towards them; and this may 
be the end of many of God's works of providence, even 
the exerciſe of his faithfulneſs in fulfilling his promiſes, 
and may be in the lower ſenſe his laſt end; becauſe 
faithfulneſs and truth muſt be ſuppoſed to be what 
is in itſelf amiable to God, and What he delights in 
for its own fake, Thus God may have ends of par- 
ticular works of providence, which are ultimate ends 


10 COD": laſt End 
in a lower ſenſe, which were not ultimate ends of the 


creation.” e | 
So that here we have two ſorts of ultimate ends; 
one of which may be called an original and indepen- 
dent ultimate end; the other conſequential and depen- 
dent; for it is evident, the latter ſort are truly of the 
nature of ultimate ends: Becauſe, tho! their being a- 
greeable to the agent, or the agent's deſire of them 
be conſequential on the exiſtence, or ſuppoſition of 


in themſelves. We may ſuppoſe, that to 4 righteous 


a whom he is concerned, is apreeable in itſelf, and is 
0 loved for its own ſake, and not merely for the fake of 
ſome other end: And yet we may ſuppoſe, that a de- 
\ fire of doing juſtice between two parties, may be con- 
ſequential on the being of thoſe parties, and the occa- 
ſion given. W e 4 $858) JJ i Pept i 
Therefore I make a diſtinction between an end that 
in this manner is conſequential, and a ſubordinate end. 
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timate end in the creation of the world, in the follow- 

ing diſcourſe, I commonly mean in that higheſt ſenſe, 
vis. the original ultimate end. 

Sixthly, It may be further obſerved, that the origi- 

_ FRET nal ultimate end or ends of the creation of the world 
| is alone, that which induces God to give the occaſion 

for conſequential. ends, by the | firſt creation of the 
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„ world, and the original diſpoſal of it. And the more 
"Y ( original the end is, the more extenſive and univerſal it 
„ is. That which God had primarily in view in crea» 
BY ting, and the original ordination of the world, - muſt 

oF be conſtantly kept in view, and have a governing in- 


fluence in all God's works, or with reſpect to every thing 
that he does towards his creatures. And therefore, 
Sepenthly, If we uſe the phraſe ultimate end in this 


1 "IS - - higheſt ſenſe, then the ſame that is God's ultimate end 
1 | in creating: the world, if we ſuppoſe but one ſuch end, 


muſt be what he makes his ultimate aim in all his 
*»h works, 


proper ſubjects and occafion, yet the ſubject and oc- 
caſion being ſuppoſed, they are agreeable and amiable - 


Being, the doing juſtice between two parties, with 


It may be obſerved, that when I ſpeak of God's ul- 
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vue, in every thing he does either in creation or 
providence. But we muſt ſuppoſe, that in the uſe 


which God puts the creatures to that he hath made, 


he muſt ever more have a regard to the end for which 
he has made them, But if we take ti mate end in the 
other lower ſenſe, God may ſometimes have regard to 


thoſe things as ultimate ends, in particular works of 


providence, which could not in any proper tenſe be 
his laſt end in creating the world. 
Eighthly, On the other hand, whatever appears to 


be God's ultimate end in any ſenſe, of lis works of 


providence in general, that muſt be the ultimate end 
of the work of creation itſelf. For though it be ſo 


that God may act for an end that is an ultimate end 


in a lower ſenſe, in ſome of his works of providence, 


which is not the ultimate end of the creation of the 
world, yet this doth not take place with regard to 


the works of providence in general. But we may 
juſtly look upon whatſoever has the nature of an ulti- 
mate end of God's works of providence in general, 
that the ſame is alſo an ultimate end of the creation of 
the world; for God's works of providence in general, 
are the ſame with the genera] uſe that he puts the 
world to that he has made. And we may well argue 
from what we'ſee of the general uſe which God makes 
of the world, to the general end for which he de- 


ſigned the world. T hough there may be ſome things 
that are ends of particular works of providence, that 


were not the laſt end of the creation, which are in 


themſelves grateful to God in ſuch particular emer- 


gent circumſtances, and ſo are laſt ends in an inferior 
enle ; yet this is ouly in certain caſes, or particular 


- occaſions. But if they are laſt ends of God's pro- 
ceedings in the uſe of the world in general, this ſhews 
that his making them laſt ends do not depend on par- 
ticular caſes and circiu'ſtances, but the nature of 


things in general, aud his general dehgs's in the being 
and conſtitution of the univerſe, _ ; 
Ninthiy, If there be but one ching that is s originally 5 


| and independent on avy future ſuppoſed eaſes, agree- 


D 


ob- 7 laſt End 


FFI able to God, to be obtained by the creation of th® 
"IF World, then there can be but one laſt end of God's 
ES: work, in this higheſt ſenſe: But if there. are various 
', things, properly diverſe. one from another, that are 
abſolutely and independenitly on the ſuppoſition of any 
future given caſes, agreeable to the divine Being, 
which are actually obtained by the creation of the 
world, then there were ſeveral ultimate ends of the 
creation in that r ſenſe. I 
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_Wherein | is coltfidered: what Roles! celine 
een "this Affair. 


9 SECTION I. 0 


Some Thing obſerved in general, which Reaſon 
: | F | 
1 pos ebler ves theſe things witch are proper 
Hu to be taken notice of, to prevent confuſion in dif 
5 courſes on this ſubject, I now proceed to conſider 
2 what may, and what may 01, be ſuppoſed to be God's 
fe. ultimate end in the creation of the world. 
308 And, in the firſt place, I would obſerve: ſome hn 
_ 1 which reaſon ſeems to dietste in this matter. Indeed 
| this affair ſeems properly to be an affair of divine re- 
velation. In order to be determined what was aim- 


1 go . ed at, or deſigned, in the creating of the aſtoniſhing | 
| 1 x fabric of the univerſe which we behold, it becomes us 
4 . to attend to, and rely on, what he has told us who 


was the Architect. that built it. He *belt* knows his 
own 


0 | f . | 
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=> „ con heart, and what his own ends and deſigns were N 
ms 3} in the wonderful works which he has wrought. Nor = 
re is it to be ſuppoſed that mankind, who, while deſti- _ * 
„ #F te of revelation, by the utmoſt improvements of 9 
75 their own reaſon, and advances in ſcience, and philo- 
Bo ſophy, could come to no clear and eſtabliſhed deter- 
10 mination who the author of the world was, would 
Fr '* ever have obtained, any tolerable ſettled judgment, of 

the end which the author of it propoſed to himſelf in © 
+2 ſo vaſt, complicated, and wonderful a work of his hands. 5 
* And though it be true, that the revelation which God 
haas given to men, which has been in the world, as a 
| light ſhining in a dark place, has been the occaſiun of 
x great improvement of their faculties, has taught men | 4 
dow to ule their reaſon ; (in which regard, notwith- f 
3 1 ſanding the nobleneſs and excellency of the faculties 1 


which God had given them, they ſeemed to be in 
themſelves almoſt helpleſs.) And though mankind 
now, through the long continual affiſtance they have 
4 had by this divine light, have come to attainments in 
the habitual exerciſe of reaſon, which are far beyond . 
what otherwite they would have arrived to; yet I 
ceonfeſs it would be relying too much on reaſon, to dee 
| termine the affair of God's laſt end in the creation of * 
the world only by our own reaſon, or without being 
herein principally guided by divine revelation, ſince 
God has given a revelation containing inſtructions con- 


— 


cerning this matter. Nevertheleſs, as in the diſputes, - 3 
5 and wranglings which have been about this matter thoſe | al 
2 _ objections, which have chiefly been made-ule of againſt : 
what I think the ſcriptures have truly revealed, have 3 
been from the pretended dictates of reaſon, —1 world, " 


in the firſt place, ſoberly conſider in a few things, what 
ſeems rational to be ſuppoſed concerning this affair; 
and then proceed to conſider what light divine revelation 
ives us in it. hy De! VVV 
As to the firſt. of theſe, 212. what ſeems in itſelf ra- N 
4 tional to be ſuppoſed concerning this matter, I think | 
4 "the following things appear to be the dictates of rea- 


Lom: 
5 B S I. That 


* 
14 60 D', loft End ZSecdt. IJ. 
1. That no notion of God's laſt end in the creation = 
of the world is agreeable to reaſon, which would truly = 1 
amply or infer any indigence, inſufficiency and muta- 4 
bility in God; or any dependence of the Creator on 
the creature, for any part of his perfection or happi- ST «+ 
neſs. Becauſe it is evident, by both ſcripture and Y k 
reaſon, that God is infinitely, eternally, unchangeably, . 1 
and independently glorious and happy; that he ſtands 5 
in no need of, cannot be profited by, or receive any 5 
thing from the creature; or be truly hurt, or be the 
ſubject of any ſufferings or inpair of his glory and fe- 7 
Jicity from any other being. I need not ſtand to pro; 
duce the proofs of God's being ſuch a one, it being ſo ZH 
univerſally allowed and maintained by ſuch as call them- 3 
ſelves Chriſtians.—-The notion of God's creating tze 
world in order to receive any thing properly from the 5 
creature, is not only contrary to the nature of God. 
but inconſiſtent with the notion of creation; which 7 
implies a being's receiving its exiſtence, and all that be- 
longs to its being, out of nothing. And this implies 
the moſt perſect, abſolute, and univerſal derivation and 
dependence. Now, if the creature receives its all 
from God entirely and perfectly, how is it poſſible that 
it ſhould have any tlung to add to God, to make him 
in any reſpe& more than he was before, and ſo the 
Creator become dependent on the creature? Y 
2. Whatſoever is good and valuable in itſelf, is wor- 1 


thy that God ſhould value for itſelf, and on its own 
_account ;/ or which is the ſame thing, value it with an 
ultimate value or reſpect. His therefore worthy to be 
ultimately ſought by God or made the laſt end of his 
action and operation; if it be a thing of ſuch a nature 
as to be properly capable of being attained in any di- 
vine operation. For it may be ſuppoſed that ſune 
things,- which are valuable and excellent in themſelves, 
are not properly capable of being attained in any di- 
vine operation; becauſe they do not remain to be at- 
4ained; but their exiſtence in all poſſible reſpæcts, muſt 
be conceived of as prior to any divine operation. þ 
Thus God's exiſtence and infinite perfection, though 1 
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5 infinitely valuable in themſelves, and infinitely valued 0 
by God, yet cannot be ſuppoſed to be the end of any 
divine operation. For we cannot conceive of them 


as in any re ſpect conſequent on any works of God: 


But whatever is in itſelf valuable, abſolutely ſo, and 

that is capable of being ſuught and attained, is worthy to 

be made alaſt end of the divine operation, —_T here- 
fore, „ | | 


3. Whatever that be which is in itſelf moſt valuable, 
and was ſo originally, prior to the creation of the 
world, and which is attainable by the creation, if there 
be any thing which was ſuperior in value to all others, 
that muſt be worthy to be God's laſt end in the erea - 
tion; and alſo worthy to be his higheſt end.—In con- 


ſequence of this it will follow. 


4. That if God himſelf be in any reſpect properly 


capable of being his own end in the creation of the 
world, then it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he had re- 


ſpect to him/elf as his laſt and higheſt end in this work;- 
| becauſe he is worthy in himſelf. to be ſo, being infinite» 


ly the greateſt and beſt of beings. All things elſe, 


with regard to worthineſs, importance, and excellence, 
are perfectly as nothing in compariſon of him. And 


therefore, if God eſteems, values, and has reſpect to 


things according to their nature and proportions, he 


muſt neceffarily have the greateſt reſpe&t to him- 


ſelf. It would be againſt the perfection of his nature, 


his wiſdom, holineſs, and perfect rectitude, whereby 
he is diſpoſed to do every thing that is fit to be done, 


to ſuppoſe otherwiſe. At leaſt a great part of the 
moral rectitude of the heart of God, whereby he is diſ- 
poſed to every thing that is fit, ſuitable, and amiable in 
itſelf, conſiſts in his having infinitely the higheſt 5 

ea 


to that which is in itſelf infinitely higheſt and beſt : 


it is in this that it ſeems chiefly to conſiſt, —The moral 
rectitude of God's heart muſt conſiſt in a proper and due 
"reſpect of his heart to things that are objects of moral 
-reſpect; that is, to intelligent beings capable of mo- 
ral actions and relations. And therefore it muſt chief- 


. ly confiſt in giving due bs” to that Being to whom 
WT: 2 


meſt 


; % | 


+21 


moſt is due; yea, infinitely moſt, and in effect all. For 
God is infinitely the moſt worthy of regard. The 
worthineſs of others is as nothing to his: So that to 
him belongs all poſſible reſpect. To him belongs the 
whole of the reſpect that any moral agent, either God, 
er any intelligent being is capable of. To him belongs 
all the heart. Therefore, if moral rectitude of heart 
$onſiſts in paying the reſpect or regard of the heart 
which is due, or which fitneſs and ſuitableneſs requires, 
fitneſs requires infinitely the greateſt regard to be paid 
to God ; and the denying ſupreme regard here would 
be a conduct infinitely the moſt unfit. Therefore a 
proper regard to this Being, is what the fitneſs of 
regard does infinitely moſt conſiſt in. Hence it will 
follow—that the moral reftitude and fine of the 
diſpoſition, inclination, or affefion of God's heart, does 
chie fly conſiſt in a reſpec or regard to himſelf, infinitely 
above his. regard.io all other beings ; or, in other words, 
his holineſs conſiſts in this. YO 
And if it be thus fit that God ſhould have a ſupreme 
regard to himfelf, then it is fit that this ſupreme regard 
ſhould appear in thoſe things by which he makeshim- 
ſelf known, or by his word and works, i. e. in what he 
ſays, and in what he does. If it be an infinitely amiable 
thing in God that he fhould have a ſupreme regard 
to himſelf, then it is an amiable thing that he ſhould: 
act as having a chief regard to himſelf ; or act in ſuch 
2 manner, as to ſhew that he has ſuch a regard; that 
what is higheſt in God's heart, may be higheſt in his 
actions and conduct. And if it was God's intention, 
as there is great reaſon to think it was, that his works 
ſhould' exhibit an image of himſelf their authar, that 
it might brightly appear by his works what manner 
of being he is, and afford a proper repreſentation of 
his divine excellencies, and eſpecially his mera/ excel- 
lence, conſiſting in the diſpoſition of his heart; then it 
is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his works are ſo wrought 
as to ſhew this ſupreme reſpect to himſelf, wherein his 
moral excellency does primarily conſiſt. . 
When we are conſidering with ourſelves, Whar 
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| \ | 
would be moſt fit and proper for God to have a chief 
reſpect to, in his proceedings in general, with regard 
to the univerſality of things, it may help us to judge 
of the matter with the greater eaſe and ſatisfaction, to 
conſider what we can {ſuppoſe would be judged and 
determined by ſome third being ef perfect wiſdom | 
and rectitude, neither the Creator nor one of the crea- 1 
tures, that ſhould be perfectly indifferent and diſinte - 1 
"Teſted. Or if we make the ſuppoſition, that wiſdom it- - | 
felf, or infinitely wiſe juſtice and rectitude, were a di> 
flin& difintereſted perſon, . whoſe office it was to de- 
termine how things ſhall be moſt fitly and properly or- 
dered in the whole ſyſtem, or kingdom of exiſtence, 
including king and ſubje cts, God and | his. creatures; 
and upon a view of the. whole, to decide. what re- 
gard ſhould: prevail; and govern in all proceedings. 
ow ſuch a judge, in adjuſting the proper meaſures - 
and kinds of regard that every part of exiſtence is to 
have, would weigh things in an. even balance; ta- 
king care, that greater or more exiſtence ſhould have 
2 greater ſhare... than leſs, that a greater part of the 
whole ſhbuld be more looked at and reſpected, than 
the leſſer in proportion (other things being equal) to 


the; meaſure of exiſtence, that the more exceſlent 
3 ſhould be more regarded tan the leſs excellent :—b0 + 1 
that the degree f regard ſhould always be in a propor- 4 
tion compounded of the proportion of exiſtence, and pro- 1 
Portion of excellence, or according to the degree f \ 


greatneſs and goodneſ, conſidered conjuntty.—vuch an 
arbiter, in conſidering the ſyſtem: of created intelli- 
gent beings by.itlelf, wonld determine, that the ſyſtem + 
m general, conſiſting-of many milliogs, was of great- - 
er importance, and worthy of a greater ſhare of re- 
| gard, than only one individual. For however conſi- 

erable ſome of the individuals might be, ſo that they 

might be much greater and better, and have a great- - 
er ſhare of, the ſum total of exiſtence and excellence 
than another individual, yet no one exceeds others ſo > 

Z much as to countervail all the reſt of the ſyſtem. And 

9 if thus judge conſider not only the ſyſtem of created be- 
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FE * ings, but the ſyſtem of being in general, comprehend - 
I ing the ſum total of univerſal exiſtence, both Creator 
and creature; ſtill every part muſt be conſidęered ac- 
cording to its weight and importance, or the meaſure. 
it has of exiſtence and excellence, To determine then, 
What proportion of regard is to be alloted to the Crea- 
tor, and all his creatures taken together, both muſt be 
=. as it were put in the balance the /#preme Being, 
1 with all in him that is great, conſiderable, and IM: 
1 lent, is to be eſtimated and compared with all that is 
1 to be found in the whole creation: And according as 
the former is found to uut-weigh, in ſuch proportion is 
he to have a greater ſhare of regard. — And in this caſe, 
as the whole ſyſtem of created beings. in compariſon 
of the Creator, would be found as the light duſt of the 
balance, (which is taken notice of by him that weighs) 
and as nothing and vanity ;. ſo the arbiter muſt deter- 
mine accordingly with reſpect to the degree in which 
God ſhould be regarded by all intelligent exiſtence, P 
and the degree in which he ſhould be regarded in all ſ 
j 


that is done thro' the whole univerſal ſyſtem, in all ac-- 


tions and proceedings, determinations and effects what- A 
ever, whether. creating, preſerving, uſing, diſpoſingg, 
changing, or deſtroying. And as the Creator:is infle 0 » 
nite, and has all pofhble exiſtence, perfection and ex- 


cellence, ſo he muſt have all. poſſible regard. As he 
is every way the firſt and ſupreme, and as his excel- - 
leney is in all reſpects the ſnpreme beauty and glo- 
ry, tbe original good, and fountain of all good; ſo he 
muſt have in all reſpects the ſupreme regard. And 
as he is God over all, to whom all are properly ſubor- 
dinate, and on whom all depend, worthy to reign as 
ſapreme head with abſolute and univerſal dominion ; 
fo. it is fit that he ſhould be ſo regarded by all, and in 
all proceedings and effects thro” the whole ſyſtem ; That 
. univerſality of things in their whole compaſs and ſeries 
ſhould look to him, and reſpect him in ſuch a manner, 
as that reſpec to him ſhould reign over all reſpect to... 
other things, and that regard to creatures ſhould uni- 
verſally be ſubordinate and ſubject. PAC 
When I ſpeak of regard to be thus adjuſted in the 1 
* | : univerſal  Þ 
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-univerſal ſyſtem, or ſum total of exiſtence, I mean the 
regard of the ſum total; not only the regard of in- 
dividual creatures, or all creatures, but of all intelli- 
gent exiſtence, created, and uncreated. For it is fit, 
that the regard of the Creator ſhould be proportioned 
to the worthineſs of objects, as well as the regard of 
creatures. Thus we muſt conclude ſuch an arbiter, 
as I have ſuppoſed. would determine in this buſineſs, 
being about to decide how matters ſhould proceed 
moſt fitly, properly, and according to the nature of 
things. He. would therefore determine, that the 
Fic. univerſe, including all creatures, animate and 
inanimate, in all its actings, proceedings, revolutions, 
and entire. ſeries of events, ſhould proceed from a re- 
gard and with a view to God, as the ſupreme. and laſt 
_ end of all : That every wheel, both great and ſmall, 
in all its rotations, ſhould move with a. conſtant inva- 4 
riable regard to him as the ultimate end of all; as | 
perfectly and uniformly, as if the whole ſyſtem were 
animated and directed by one common ſoul : Or, as if 
ſuch an arbiter as I have before ſuppoſed, one pol- 
feſſed of perfect wiſdom and rectitude, became the 
common ſoul of the univerſe, and actuated and go-- 
verned it in all its motions. . i dork, 
FL Thus I have gone upon the ſuppoſition of a third per- 
6 | ſon, neither Creator nor creature, but a diſintereſted 
* perſon ſtepping in to judge of: the concerns of both, 
and ſtate: what is moſt fit and proper between them. 
The thing ſuppoſed is impoſſible; but the caſe is 
- nevertheleſs juſt the ſame as to what is moſt fit and 
ſuitable in itſelf. For it is moſt certainly proper for 
God to act, according to the greateſt ftne/5, in his 
proceedings, and he knows what the greateſt e 
is, as much as if perfect rectitude were a diſtinct per- 
ſon to direct him. As therefore there is no third be- 
ing, beſide God and the created ſyſtem, nor can be, 
ſo there is no need of any; ſeeing God himſelf is poſ- - 
ſefled of that perfect diſcernment and rectitude which 
have been ſuppoſed. It belongs to him as ſupreme 
Arbiter, and to his infinite wiſdom and rectitude, to 
Rate all rules and meaſures of proceedings. And ſee- 
N ing 
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ing theſe attributes of God are. infinite, and moſt ab- 


— 


— 


ſolutely perfect, they are not the leſs fit to order and 
diſpoſe, becauſe they are in him, who is a being con- 
cerned, and not a third perſon that is diſt'terefted. 
For being intereſted unfits a perſon to be an arbiter or 

dge, no otherwiſe than as intereſt tends to blind and 
miſlead his judgment, or incline him to act contrary to 
it, But that God ſhould: be in danger of either, is 
eontrary to the ſuppoſition of. his being poſſeſſed of dif- 


eerning, and juſtice abſolutely perfect. And as there 


muſt be ſome ſupreme judge of fitneſs and propriety 


in the univerſality of things, as otherwiſe there could 


be no order nor regularity, it therefore belongs to God, 


whoſe are all things, who is perfectly fit for this office, 
and who alone is ſo, to ſtate all thiffgs according to the 


moſt perfect fitneſs and rectitude, as much as it 


fore be ſure it is and will be done. 


So 


fect rectitude were a diftin perſon. We may there« 


I ſhould think that theſe things might incline us 


ends which he propoſed in the creation of the world: 


ſelf-ſufficient, immutable and independent), as therein 


5. Whatſoe ver js good, amiable, and valuable in itſelf, 
abſolutely and originally, which facts and events ſhe w 


to ſuppoſe, that God has not forgot himſelf; in the 
but that he has ſo ſtated theſe ends, (however he is - 
plainly to ſhew a ſupreme regard to himſelf. Whe- . 
ther this can be, or whether God has done thus, muſt. 
be conſidered afterwards. as alſo what may be objected. 
againſt this view of things. Ig | 


that God aimed at in the creation of the world, muſt - 
be ſuppoſed to be regarded, or aimed at by God «/ti- 


muſt ſuppoſe from the perfection of God's vature, 


that whatſoever is valuable and amiable in itſelf, fim- - 


mately, or as an ultimate end of creation.— For we 


PlY and abſolutely conſidered, God values ſimply for 
itſe 


If ; it is agreeable to him abſolutely on its own ac- 


count; becauſe od's judgment and eſteem are ac- 


cording to truth. He values and loves things accord- 


ingly, as they ares worthy to be valued and loved. 


But if God values a thing, ſimply and abſolutely for 
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itſelf, and on its own account, then it is the ultimate 
object of his value; he does not value it merely for the 
fake of a further end to be attained by it. For to 
ſuppoſe that he values it only for ſome farther end, is 
in direct contradiction to the preſent ſuppoſition, 
which is, that he values it abſolutely, and for itſelf. — 
Hence it moſt clearly follows, that if that which God 
values ultimately, and for itſelf, appears in fact and 
Experience to be what he ſeeks by any thing he does, 
he muſt regard it as an ultimate end. And, therefore, 
if he ſeeks it in creating the world, or any part of 
the world, it is an ultimate end of the work of crea- 
tion.—Having got thus far, we may now proceed a 
ſtep farther, and afſert. | 
6. Whatſoever thing is actually the effect or conſe» 
quence of the creation of the world, which is ſimply 
- and abſolutely good and valuable in itſelf, that thing 
is an ultimate end of God's creating the world. We 
ſee that it is a good that God aimed at by the creation 
of the world; becauſe he has actually attained it by 
that means. This is an evidence that he intended to 

_ attain, or aimed at it, For we may juſtly inter what 

God intends, by what he actually does ; becauſe he 

does nothing inadvertently, or without deſign. But 

whatever God intends te attain from a value for it; or, 
in other words Whatever he aims at in his actions 1 
and works that he values; he ſeeks that thing in 1 
thoſe acts and works. Becaule, for an agent to in- 
tend to attain e he values by means he uſes, |: 

is the ſame thing as to ſeek it by thoſe means. And 5. OY 
this is the ſame as to make that thing his erd in thoſe f 
5 
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means. Now, it being by the ſuppoſition what God 

values ultimately, it muſt therefore, by the preced- 
ing poſition, be aimed at by God as an ultimate end 
ef creating the world. TITS 
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I 8 farther obſervations concerning thoſe things 
MI which reaſon leads us to ſuppoſe God aimed at in 
the creation of the world, ſhewing particularly what 
things that are abſolutely good, are actually the conſe- 
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quence of the creation of the world. = 

From what was laſt obſerved, it ſeems: to be the 
moſt proper and juſt way of proceeding, as we would 
fee what light reaſon will give us reſpecting the par- 

ticular end or ends God had ultimately in view in the | 


creation of the world, to conſider what thing or things 
are actually the effect or confequence of the creation 
' of the world, that are ſimply and originally valuable in 
| themſelves. And this is what I would directly pro- 
eeed to, without entering on any tedigqus metaphyſi- 
cal enquiries, wherein fitneſs, amiableneſs, or valuable- 
neſsconſiſts; or what that is in the nature of ſome things, 
Which is properly the foundation of a worthineſs of 
being loved and eſteemed on their own account. In 
this, I muſt at preſent refer what I ſay to the ſenſe 
and dictates: of the reader's mind, on ſedate: and calm 
reffection. I proceed to obſerve, e 
1. It ſeems a thing in itſelf fit, proper, and deſirable, 
khat the glorious attributes of God, which conſiſt in * 
- a ſufficiency to certain acts and effects, ſhould be ex- = -. 


erted in the production of ſuch effects, as might mani- * 
feſt the infinite power, wiſdom, righteouſneſs, good. 
neſs, &c. which are in God. If the world had not 


been created, theſe attributes never would have had 

any exerciſe, The power of God, which is a ſuffi- 
ciency in him to produce N effects, muſt for ever 
have been dormant and uſeleſs as to any effect. The 
divine wiſdom and prudence would have had no exer- - © 
ciſe in any wiſe contrivance, any prudent proceeding 

or diſpoſal of things; for there would have been no 
objects of contrivance or diſpoſal, The ſame might 
be obſerved of God's juſtice, goodneſs, and truth.— 
Indeed God might have known as perfectly that he 
; : 9 00s poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed theſe attributes, if they had never been exert- 
ed or expreſſed in any effect. But then, if the attri- 
butes which conſiſt in a ſufficiency for correſpondent 
effects, are in themſelves excellent, the exerciſes ofthem 
mult likewiſe be excellent. If it be an excellent thing, 
that there ſhould be a {ſufficiency for a certain kind of 
action or operation, the excellency of ſuch a ſufficiency . 
muſt conſiſt in its relation to this kind of operation or 
effect; but that could not be, unleſs the operation it- 
ſelf were excellent. A ſufficiency for any act or work 
1s no farther valuable than the work or effect is 
valuable. * As God therefore eſteems theſe at- 
tributes themſelves valuable, and delights in them; 
ſo it is natural to ſuppoſe that he delights in their 
Foyer exerciſe and expreſſion, For the ſame rea- 
ſon that he eſteems his own ſufficiency wiſely to 
contrive and diſpoſe effects, he alſo. will eſteem the 
wile contrivance and diſpoſition itſelf. And for the 


ſiuame reaſon, as he delights in his own diſpoſition to do 


juſtly, and to diſpoſe of things according to truth and 
juſt proportion; ſo he.muſt delight in ſuch a righteous 
diſpoſal itſelf. CCC „ 

2. It ſeems to be a thing in itſelf fit and deſirable, 
that the glorious perſections of God ſhould be known, 
and the operations and expreſſions of them ſeen by other 
beings belides himſelf. If it be fit that God's power and 


wiſdom, &c. ſhould be exerciſed and expreſſed in ſome 


effects, and not lie eternally dormant, then it ſeems 
ä | | bo proper 
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As we muſt conc2ive of things, the end and perfection 
of theſe attributes does a it were couſiſt in their exerciſe : 


% The end of wiſdom (ſays Mr G. Tennent, in bis Sermon 


at the opening of the preſbyterian church of Philadelphia) 


is deſign ; the end of power is action; the end of goodaeſy 


is doing good. To ſuppoſe theſe perfections not to be ex- 
erted, would be to 1epreſ:nt them as inſignificant, 'OF 
what uſe wonld God's wiſdom be, if it had nothing to 


deſign or direct? To what purpoſe his almightineſs, if it 
never brought any thing o paſs? And of what avail his 


| oodneſs, if it never did any good?“ 
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proper that theſe exerciſes ſhould appear, and not be 

43 totally hidden and unknown. For if they are, it will 

= de juſt the ſame as to the above purpoſe, as if they |: 

1 were not. God as perfectly knew himſelf and his per- 

$7 | fections, had as perfect an idea of the exerciſes and 

_ - effects they were ſufficient for, antecedently to any _ 
4 ſuch actual operations of them, as ſince. If, there- 


fore, it be nevertheleſs a thing in itlelf valuable, and 
worthy to be deſired, that theſe glorious perfections 
| be actually expreſſed and exhibited in their correſpon- 
| dient effects; then it ſeems alſo, that the knowledge 
| of theſe perfections, and the expreſſions and diſcove - 
ries that are made of them, is a thing valuable in itſelf 
abſolutely conſidered ; and that it is deſirable that this 
knowledge ſhould exiſt. As God's perfections are 
things in themſelves excellent, ſo the expreſſion of 
them in their proper acts and fruits is excellent; and 
the knowledge of theſe excellent perfections, and of 
theſe glorious expreſſions of them, is an excellent thing, 
the exiſtence of which, is in itſelf valuable and defir- 


I able.—It is a thing infinitely good in itſelf, that God's 
3 glory ſhould be known by a glorious ſociety of created 
1 beings. And that there ſhould be in them an inerea- 
Wet ſing knowledge of God to,all eternity, is an exiſtence, 


15 a reality infinitely worthy to be, and worthy to be va- 
4 lued and regarded by him, to whom it belongs to or- 
"ma der that to be, which, of all things poſſible, is fitteſt 
_— and beſt. If exiſtence is more worthy than defect 
£45 and non-entity, and if any created exiſtence is in itſelf 
worthy to be, then knowledge or underſtanding is a/ 
thing worthy to be; and if any knowledge, then the 
molt excellent ſort of knowledge, viz. that of God 
and his glory. The exiftence of the created univerſe 
conſiſts as much in it as in any thing: Yea this know- 
ledge, is one of the higheſt, moſt real and ſubſtantial 
parts of all created exiſtence, moſt remote from non» 
entity and defect. PoE ; 3 
23. As it is a thing valuable and deſirable in itſelf 
that God's glory ſhould be ſeen and known, ſo when 
known, it ſeems equally reaſonable and fit it ſhould 8 
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be © be valued and eſteemed, loved and delighted in, an- 


* 1 


will ſwerably to its dignity. There is no more reaſon to 
hey 7 eſteem it a fit and ſuitable thing that God's glory 
Jer. 7 ſhould be known, or that there ſhould be an idea in 
and the underſtanding correſponding unto the glorious ob- 
any © Je, than that there ſhould be a correſponding diſpo- 
re- __ fition or affection in the will. If the perfection itſelf 
and be excellent, the knowledge of it is excellent, and ſo 
ons is the eſteem and love of it excellent. And as it is 
on- fit that God ſhould love and eſteem his own excellence, 
ge itis alſo fit that he ſhould value and eſteem the love of 
ves his excellency. For if it becomes any being greatly to 
ſelf value another, then it becomes him to love to have him 
his valued and eſteemed: And if it becomes a being 
are highly to value bimſelf, it is fit that he ſhould love to 
of have himſelf valued and eſteemed. If the idea of God's 
nd perfection in the underſtanding be valuable, then the 
of love of the heart ſeems to be more eſpecially valuable, 
1g, as moral beauty eſpecially conſiſts in the diſpeſition and 
ir- affection of the heart. 13 } 
J's 4. As there is an infinite fulneſs of all poſſible good 
ed in God, a fulneſs of every perfection, of all excellenc 
As and beauty, and of infinite happineſs. And as this fulneſs 
e, is capable of communication or emanation ad extra; 


a- _ doit ſeems a thing amiable and valuable in itſelf that : mn 


r- tit ſhould be communicated or flow forth; that this in- 
eſt io finite fountain of good ſhould ſend forth abundant ſtreams; | 
& 85 that this infinite fountain of light ſhould, diffuſing its $: 
If excellent fulneſs, pour forth light all around. And as 1 
"IE ft this is in itſelf excellent, ſo a diſpoſition to this, in the K 
ze divine being, muſt be looked upon as a perfection or by 
xd an excellent diſpoſition, ſuch an emanation of good is, £ 
ſe - in ſome ſenſe, a multiplication of it; ſo far as the com- 
7 % munication or external ſtream may be looked upon as 
a1 any thing beſides the fountain, ſo far it may be look- 
ce d on as an increaſe of good. And if the fulneſs of 

good that is in the fountain, is in itſelf excellent and 
If =} wWerthy to exiſt, then the emanation, or that which is 
n as it were an increaſe, repetition, or multiplication of 
d tit, is excellent and worthy to exiſt, Thus it js fit, ſince. 
2 2 
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there is an infinite fountain of light and knowledge, 
that this light ſhould ſhine forth in beams of communi- 
cated knowledge and underſtanding; and as there is 
an infinite fountain of holineſs, moral excellence and 
beauty, ſo it ſhould flow out in communicated- holineſs. 
—And that as there is an infinite fulneſs of joy and 
happineſs, ſo theſe ſhould have an emanation, and be- 
come a fountain flowing out in abundant ſtreams, as 
beams from the. ſun. | 1 i 
From this view, it appears another way to be a thing 
in itſelf valuable, that there ſhould be ſuch things as 
the knowledge of God's glory in other beings, and an 
.high eſteem of it, love to it, and delight and compla- 
cence in it: This appears I ſay in another way, viz. 
as theſe things are but the emanations of God's own 
knowledge, holineſs and joy. - 58 
Thus it appears reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it was 
what God had reſpect to as an ultimate end of his 
creating the world, to communicate of his own infi- 
nite fulnefs of good; or rather it was his laſt end, 
that there might be a glorious and abundant emanation 
of his infinite fulneſs of good ad extra, or without 
himſelf, and the diſpoſition to communicate ' himſelf, 
or diffuſe his own FULNESS, * which we muſt con- 
ceive of as being originally in God as a perfection of his 
nature, was what moved him'to create the world. But 
Here as much as poſſible, to avoid confuſion, I obſerve, 
that there is ſome impropriety in ſaying that a diſ- 
Poſition in God to communicate himſelf to the creature, 
moved him to, create the world. For tho” the diffu- 
ſive diſpoſition in the nature of God, that moved him 
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1 ſhall often uſe the phraſe God's fulneſs, as ſignifying 
and comprehending ali the good which is in God natural and 
moral, either excellence or happineſs; partly,becauſe I know 
of no better phraſe to be uſed in this general meaning.; and 

artly, becauſe I am led hereto by ſome of the inſpired wri- 
Arg particulamy the apoſtle Faul, who often uſeth the phraſe 
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to create the world, doubtleſs inclines him to commu— 
> picate himſelf to the creature, when the creature ex- 
iſts ; yet this cannot be all: Becauſe an inclination in 
God to communicate himſelf to an object, ſeems to 
preſuppoſe the exiſtence of the object, at leaſt in idea. 
Bat the diffuſive diſpoſition that excited God to give 
creatures exiſtence, was rather a communicative diſ- 
poſition in general, or a diſpoſition in the fulneſs of the 
divinity to flow out and diffuſe itſelf, Thus the diſpo- 
fition there is in the root and ſtock of a tree, to diffuſe. 
and ſend forth its ſap and life, is doubtleſs the reaſon of 
the communication of its ſap and life to its buds, leaves 
and fruits, after theſe exiſt. But a diſpoſition to com- 
municate of its life and ſap to its fruits, is not ſo pro- 
perly the cauſe of its producing thoſe fruits, as its diſ- 

ofition to communicate itſelf, or diffuſe its ſap -and 
liſe in general. Therefore to ſpeak more ſtrictly ac- 
cording to truth, we may ſuppoſe, that a diſpoſition in 
Cod, as an original property of his nature, to an emana- 
tion of his un injinite 77777 was what excited him 
to create the world; and fo that the emanation itſelf ua: 
aimed at by him as a laſt end of the creation. 
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HEREIN it is conſidered h w, on the ſuppoſition pi 
þ of God's making the forementioned things his [1 
laſt end, he manifeſts a ſupreme and ultimate regard : '1 
to himſelf in all his works, DEE IV | | 
In the laſt ſection I obſerved ſome things, whith are HK 
actually the conſequence cf the creation of the world, 17 
which ſeem abſolutely valuable in themſelves, and ſo 1 
worthy to be made God's laſt end in this work. I now b 
proceed to enquire, how God's making ſuch things as 
theſe his laſt end, is conſiſtent with his making bim- 
ſelf his laſt end, or his manifeſting an ultimate re- 
ſpect to himſelf in his acts and works. Becauſe this 
s a thing I have obſerved as agreeable to the dictates 
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of reaſon, that in all his proceedings he ſhould ſet him - 
Afelf higheſt.— Therefore, I would endeavour to ſhew, 
with reſpect to each of the forementioned things, that 
God, in making them his end, makes himſelf his end, 
fo as in all to ſhew a ſupreme and ultimate reſpect to 
himſelf ; and how his infinite love to himſelf, and de- 
light in himſelf, will naturally cauſe him to value and 
delight in theſe things: or rather how a value to theſs 
things is implied in his love to himſelf, or value of that 
whnite fulneſs of good that is in himſelf. _ 

Now, with regard to the firſt of the particulars men- 
tioned above, viz. God's regard to the exerciſe and 
expreſſion of thoſe attributes of his nature, in their pro- 
per operations and effects, which conſiſt in a ſuffici- 

ency for theſe operations, it is not hard to conceive that 
God's regard to himſelf, and value for his own perfec- 

tions, ſhould cauſe him to value theſe exerciſes and ex. 
preflions of his perfections; and that. a love to-them 
will diſpoſe him to love their exhibition and ezertment: 
Inaſmuch as tbeir excellency confiſts in their relation tos 
uſe, exerciſe, and operation; as the excellency of WIiſ © 
dom conſis in its relation 10, and ſufficiency for, wiſe : 


de ſigus and effects. God's love to himſelf, and his own 7 
attributes, will therefore make him delight in that, 9 
which is the uſe, end, and operation of theſe attributes. 3 
I one highly eſteem and delight in the virtues of a friend, 165 
vas wiſdom, juſtice, &c. that have relation to action, 5 
this will 25 him delight in the exerciſe and genuine 1 
effects of theſe virtues: So if God both eſteem ang 
delight in his own perfeCtions and virtues, he cannot 
bor value and delight in the expreſſions and genuine 115 
effects of them. So that in delighting in the expreſ- 18 


ſions of his perfections, he maniteſts a delight in his 
own perfections themſelves; or in other words, he 
manifeſts a delight in himſelf; and in NN theſe 
expreſſions of his own perfections his end, he makes him- 
felf his end. . LR VM 
And withreſpect to the ſecond and third particulars, 
the matter is no leſs plain. For he that loves any be- 
ing, and has a diſpoſition highly. to prize, and greatly 


— 
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w delight in his virtues and perfections, muſt from the 
ſame diſpoſition be well pleaſed to have his excellen- 
cies known, acknowledged, eſteemed, and prized by 
others. He that loves and approves any being or 
thing, he naturally loves and approves the love and ap- 
27 © probation of that thing, and is oppoſite to the diſappro- 
dation and contempt of it. Thus it is when one loves 
another, and highly prizes the virtues of a friend. And 
thus it is fit it ſhould be, if it be fit that the other ſhould 
be beloved, and his qualincation prized. And there fore 
thus it will neceſſarily be, if a being loves himſelf and 
highly prizes his own excellencies: And thus it is fit it 
- ſhould be, if it be fit he ſhould thus love himſelf, and 
prize his own valuable qualities; that is, it is fit that lie 
ſhould take delight in his own excellencies being ſeen, 
acknowledged, eſteemed, and delighted in. This is im- 
plied in a love to himſelf and his own perfections. And 
in ſeeking this; and making this his end, he ſeeks him- 
"ſelf, and makes himſelf his end. Toy g 
And with reſpect to the fourth and laſt particular, 
: viz. God's being diſpoſed. to an abundant communica- 


If tion, and glorious emanation, of that infinite fulneſs of 

1 — Fe. . je 4 * 

wh good which he poſſeſſes in himſelf; as of his own 

ar '> Knowledge, excellency, and happineſs, in the man- 
3 PIR . ; ELM | 

1 ner which he does; if we thoroughly and properly cop- 


id = ſider the matter, it will appear, that herein allo God 
, makes himſelf his end, in ſuch a ſenſe, as plainly to 


ne manifeſt and teſtify a fupreme and ultimate regard to 
„%% VV ĩ cat 0/4 
at Merely in this diſpoſition to diffuſe himſelf, or to 
44 "= exufe an emanation of his glory and fulneſs, which is 
{. Prior to the exiſtence of any other being, and is to be 
"4 conſidered as the inciting cauſe of creation, or giving 
4 = ., exiſtence to other beings, God cannot ſo properly be 
. 1 ſaid. to make the creature his end as himſelf.— For 
5 4 the creature is not as yet conſidered as exiſting. - This 
. 2 diſpoſition or deſire in God mult be prior to the exiſt- 
= * ence of the creature, even in intention and foreſight. - 
4 1 For it is a diſpoſition that is the original ground of the 
1 exiſtence of the creature; and even. of the future in- 


tended and foreſeen exiſtence of the creature. God's 
| | C 3 2 | 
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ne 
happineſs; and to. give creatures exiſtence in order to 
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love. or benevolence, as it reſpects the creature, may 
be taken either in a larger, or ſtricter ſenſe. In a lar- 
ger ſenſe, it may ſignify nothing diverſe from that good 
e in his nature to communicate of his own ful. 

sin general; as his knowledge, his holineſs, and 


it. This may be called benevolence or love, becauſe 


| dt is the ſame good diſpoſition that is exerciſed in love: 
It is the very fountain from whence love originally pro- 


ceeds, when taken in the moſt proper ſenſe; and it” 
has the ſame general tendency and effect in the crea» 
ture's well-being. But ye tihis cannot have any par- 


- ticular preſent or future created exiſtence for its ob- 


ject; becauſe it is prior to any ſuch object, and the 
very ſource of the futurition of the exiſtence of it. Nor 


is it really diverſe from God's love to himſelf; as will 
more clearly appear afterwards. - 5 
But God's love may be taken more ſtrictly, for 


this general diſpoſition to communicate good, as di- 


rected to particular objects: Love, in the moſt ſtrict 


and proper ſenſe, preſuppoſes the exiſtence of the ob- 


ject beloved, at leaſt in idea and expectation, and re- 
preſented to the mind as future. God did not love 
angels in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, but in confequence of 
his intending to create them, and ſo having an idea 
of future exiſting angels. Therefore his love to them 
was not properly what excited him to intend to cre- 
ate them. Love or benevolence ſtrictly taken, pre- 
ſuppoſes an exiſting object, as much as pity. a miſer-- 
able ſuffering object. 1 7 | hs 
- This propenſity im God to diffuſe himſelf, may be 
eonſidered as a propenſity to himſelf diffuſed ; or to 
his own: glory exiſting in its emanation. A reſpect 


to himſelf, or an infinite propenſity to, and deli 


in his own glory, is that which cauſes him to meline 
to its being abundantly diffuſed, and to delight in the 


emanation of it. Thus, that nature in a tree, by. 


Which it puts forth buds, ſhoots _ out branches, and 
brings forth leaves and fruit, is a diſpoſition that ter- 
minates in its own complete ſelf. And ſo the diſpo 
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ſition in the ſun to ſhine, or abundantly to diffuſe ite 
fulneſs, warmth, and brightneſs, is only a tenden- 
ey to its own moſt glorious and complete ſtate. So 
Gad looks on the communication - of -himſelf, and the 
emanation of the infinite glory and good that are in 
himſelf to belong to the fulneſs and completeneſs of 
himſelf; as though he were not in his moſt complete 
and glorious ſtate without it. Thus the church of 
Chriſt, (toward whom, and in whom are the emanations 
of his glory and communications of his fulneſs), is call- 
ed the fulneſs of Chriſt: As though he were not in 
- 7 his complete ſtate without ber; as Adam was in a 
- ' = defective ſtate without Eve. And the church is called 
e the glory of Chriſt, as the woman is the glory of the 
r man, 1 Cor. xi. 7.—Iſa. xlvi. 12. 1 will place ſalva- 
I tion in Zion, for Iſrael y glory. *ﬀ——Indeed, after the 
MF c<ereatures are intended to be created, God may be 
" WK conceived of as being moved by benevolence to theſe 
2 -creatures,. in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, in his dealings with, 
and works about them. His exercifing his goodnels, . 
and gratifying his benevolence to them in particular, 
may be the ſpring of all God's proceedings — 5 


ꝶ——— — — 
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Very remarkable is that place, John xii 23, 24 And 
Jefus anſwered them, ſaying, The hour is come that the San 
of man ſhould be glorified. Verily, I ſay unto. you, except a 
; corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abide th alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” He had reſpe&t 
here in, to the bleſſed fruits of Chriſt's death, in the conver- 
(Hon, ſalvation, and eternal happineſs and holineſs of thoſe 
that ſhould be redeemed by him. This conſequence. of his 
Te death, he calls his glory; and his obtaining this fruit, he 

calls bis being glorified: As the flouriſhing beautiful pro- 

- duce of a corn of wheat ſown in the ground is its glory, 

Without this, he is alone as Adam was before Eve was cre- 

"ated : But from him, by his death, proceeds a gloriens off- 
ſpring ,in which he is communicated, that is his fulne(s and 
glory: As from Adam, in his deep ſleep, proceeds the woman, 

a beautiful companion to fill his emptineſ?, and relieve his 

ſolitarineſs. By * Chriſt's death, his fulneſs is abundantly 

diffuſed in many ſtreams; and e xpreſſed in the beauty and 

-glory of a great multitude of his ſpiritual offspring. 


- 


danke univerſe; as being now the determined way of moi 
BY 1 his general inclination to diffuſe himſelft. of this 
a ere God's acting for himſelf, or making himſeff 38 glori 


there fe 
knowl 


j , his laſt end, and his acting for their ſake, are not to 
be ſet in oppoſition; or to be conſidered as the oppoſite 
parts of a disjunction: they are rather to be conſidered 


1 a» — 5 
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as coinciding one with the other, and implied one in lahr 
| the other. Bur yet God is to be conſidered as firſt and values 
1 original. in his regard; and the creature is the objett 
3 of God's regard conſequentially and by implication, as 
' being as it were comprehended in God; as ſhall be 


more particularly obſerved preſently. | 
8 But how God's value for and delight in the emana- 
1 tions of his fulneſs in the work of creation, argues his 
delight in the infinite fulneſs of good there is in him- 
ſelf, and the ſupreme. reſpect and regard he has for 
himſelf; and that in making theſe emanations of him- 
ſelf his end, he does ultimately make himſelf his end 
| | in creation, will more clearly appear by conſidering 
S More particularly the nature and circumſtances of thels . 
| | communications of God's fulneſs which are made, and 
which we. have reaſon either from the nature of 
things, or the-word of God, to ſuppoſe ſhall be made. 
One part of that divine fulneſs which is communi- - 
cated, is the divine knowledge. That communicated + 
knowledge, which muſt be ſuppoſed-to pertain to God's 
laſt end in creating the world, is the creatures know- - 
ledge of him. For this is the end of all other know- 
ledge; and even the faculty of underſtanding would 
be vain without this. And this knowledge is moſt : 
properly a communication of- God's infinite knowledge, . 
which primarily. conſiſts in the knowledge of himſelf. . 
God, in making this his end, makes himſelf his end. 
This knowledge in the creature, is but a conformity to 
God. It is the image of God's own knowledge of - 
bimſelf. It is a participation of the ſame: It. is as 
much the ſame as it is poſſible for that to be, Which is 
infinitely leſs in degree: As particular beams of the 
ſun communicated, are the light and glory of the ſun 


in part. 8 
| Beſides 


12 Chap. I. in the Creation of the World, 33 
— | By Beſides God's perfections, or his glory, is the es 
er of this knowledge, or the thing known; ſo that God 
to is glorihed in it, as hereby his excellency is ſeen, As 
ite therefore God values himſelf, as he delights in his own 
ed knowledge; he muſt delight in every thing of that 
in nature: As he delights in his own light, he muſt de- 
nd light in every beam of that light: And as he i 
& values his own excellency, he muſt be well pleaſed in 


having it manifeſted, and ſo glorified. 5 

Another thing wherein the emanation of divine ful. 
neſs, that is and will be made in conſequence of the 
creation of the world, is the communication of virtue 
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* and holineſs to the creature. This is a communication 
of God's holineſs; ſo that hereby the creature par- 
r - 7 takes of God's own. moral excellency ; which is pro- 


perly. the beauty of the divine nature. And as God 
delights in his own beauty, he muſt neceſſarily delight 
in the creatures holineſs; which is a conformity to, 
and participation of it, as truly as the brightneſs of a 
jewel, held in the ſim's beams, is a participation or 
derivation of the ſun's brightneſs, though immenſely 
leſs in degree, And then it wuſt be conſidered 
wherein this holineſs in the creature conſiſts, 7/2. in 
love, which is the comprehenſion of all true virtue; and 
primarily in love to God which is exerciſed in an 
high eſteem of God, admiration of his perfect ions, 
complacency in them, and praiſe of them. All which 
things are nothing elſe but the heart's exalting, mag- 
nity ing, or glorifying God; which, as I ſhewed before, 
God neceſſarily approves of, and is pleaſed with, as 
he loves himielf, and values the glory of his own na- 
ure. | | 5 | 
Another part of God's fulneſs which he communi- 


- © cates, is his happineſs. This happineſs conſiſts in en- 
Joying and rejoicing in himſelf ; and ſo does alſo the 
37 creatures happineſs. It is, as has been obſerved of the 
> other, a participation of what is in Goo ; and God 
and his glory are the objective ground of it. The 
bappineſs of the creature conſiſts in rejoicing in God; 


7 , by which alſo God is magnified and exalted. Joy, or 
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out all eternity. And if we attend to the nature and 
circumſtances of this eternal emanation of divine 


end, God teſtifies a ſupreme reſpe& to himſelf, and 


him. And it is to be conſidered that the more thoſe 


more it becomes one with God: For fo much the 


the creature becomes more and more conformed to 


the view therefore of God, who has a comprebenſive 


neſs, conformity, and oneneſs. For it will for ever 
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is communicated is divine, or ſomething of God; and 
each communication is of that nature, that the crea- 
ture to whom it is made, is thereby conformed to God, 
and united to him; and that in proportion as the com- 
munication is greater or leſs. And the communica- 
tion itſelf is no other, in the very nature of it, than 
that wherein the very honour, exaltation, and praiſe 
of God conſiſts. | i 
And it is farther to be conſidered, that the thing 
% hich God aimed at in the creation of the world, as 
the end which he had ultimately M view, was that 
communication of himſelf, which he intended through- 


good, it will more clearly ſnew how in making this his 


makes himſelf his end. There are many. reaſons to 
think that wiat\ God has in view, in an increaſing 
communication of himſelf thronghout eternity, is an in- 
creaſing knowledge of God, love-to him, and joy in 


divine communications increaſe in the creature, the 


more is it united to God in love, the heart is drawn 
nearer and nearer to God, and the union with him 
becomes more firm and cloſe : and, at the ſame time, 


God. The image is more and more perfect, and ſo 
the good that is in the creature comes for ever nearer 
and nearer to an identity with that which is in God. In 


proſpect of the increaſing union and conformity through 
eternity, it muſt be an infinitely ſtrict and perfect near- 


come nearer and nearer to that ſtriftneſs and perſec- 
tion of union which there is between the Father and 


han 2} reſpect te the whole of their eternal duration, and as 
alſe 2 ſuch made God's end, muſt be viewed as being, as it 
= were, one with God. They were reſpected as 
img brought home to him, united with him, centering 
2s moſt perfectly in him, and as it were ſwallowed up 
hat in him: ſo that his reſpect to them finally coincides 
Jh- and becomes one and the ſame with reſpect to him - 


ne 7 ſelf. —— The intereſt of the creature is, as it were, 


ne God's own intereſt, in proportion to the degree of 
Tis zZ their relation and union to God. Thus the intereſt of 


id ga man's family is looked upon as the ſame with his 


to- own intereſt ; becauſe of the relation they ſtand in to 
g him; his propriety in them, and their ſtrict union with 
- bim. But conlider God's elect creatures with reſpect 
n > to their eternal duration, ſo they are infinitely dearer 
e to God, than a man's family is to him. What has 
e been ſaid, ſhews, that as all things are from God as 
= their firſt cauſe and fountain; ſo all things tend to 
1 him, and in their progreſs come nearer and nearer to 
T him through all eternity: which argues, that he who 
" is their_firſt cauſe is their laſt end, 755 
J 9975 | 18 
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0 OME objections conſidered, which may be made 
I againſt the reaſonableneſs of what has been ſaid of 
God's making himſelf his lait end. | | 


Object. 1. Some may object againſt what has been 


 HFaid, as inconſiſtent with God's abſolute independence 
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and immutability : particularly the repreſentation that 
has been made, as though God were inclined to a 


" lifications, 


. have 

communication of his fulnefs and emanations of his own the h 
glory, as being his own moſt glorious and complete differ 
ſtate, It may be thought that this does not well conſiſt in hi: 
with God's being ſelf-exiſtent from all eternity; abſo- glorit 
lutely perfect in himſelf, in the poſſeſſion of infinite nicat 
and independent good. And that in general, to ſup- own 
poſe that God makes himſelf his end, in the creation ture 
of the world, ſeems to ſuppoſe that he aims at ſome God 
intereſt or happineſs of his own, not eaſily reconcile- effec 
able with his being happy, perfectly and infinitely hap- crea! 
py in himſelf. If it could be ſuppoſed that God need- patic 
ed any thing; or that the goodneſs of his creatures from 
could extend to him; or that they could be profitable by a 
to him; it might be fit, that God ſhould make himſelf, V 
and his own intereſt, his higheſt and laſt end in creat- may 
ing the world: and there would be ſome reaſon and the c 
ound for the preceding diſcourſe. But ſeeing that mun 
God is above all need and all capacity of being added light 
to and advanced, made better or happier in any re- beau 
ſpe& ; to what purpoſe ſhould God make himſelf his own 
end; or ſeek to advance himſelf in any reſpect by any love 
of his works? How abſurd is it to ſuppoſe that God of h 
ſhould do ſuch great things, with a view to obtain what is A 
he is already moſt perfectly poſſeſſed of, and was ſo and 
from all eternity; and therefore cannot now poſſibly take 
need, nor with any colour of reaſon be ſuppoſed to 'wol 

- eaſe? 7 8 „ his 
Anſuer 1. Many have wrong notions of God's hap- enjc 
Pineſs, as reſulting from his abſolute ſelf-ſufficience, in- that 
dependence, and immutability. Tho' it be true, that x iat 
God's glory and happineſs are in and of himſelf, are and 
infinite and cannot be added to, unchangeable for the per 
whole and every part of which he is perfectly inde- him 
pendent of the creature; yet it does not hence follow, . 
nor is it true, that God has no real and proper delight, ſpec 

_ pleaſure or happineſs, - in any of his acts or communi- are 
cations relative to the creature, or effects he produces pon 
in them; or in any thing he ſees in the creature's qua- con 


OY 
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1 4 lifications, diſpoſitions, actions and ſtate. God may 
XX have a real and proper pleaſure or happineſs in ſeeing 


r 


g 1 the happy ſtate of the creature; 


different from his delight in himſelf; being a delight 


in his own infinite goodneſs; or the exerciſe of that 
| glorious propenſity of his nature to diffuſe and commu- 


nicate himſelf, and fo gratifying this inclination of his 
own heart.—This delight which God has in his crea- 
ture's happineſs, cannot properly be ſaid to be what 
God receives from the creature. For it is only the 


effect of his own work in, and communications to the 
creature; in making it, and admitting it to a partici- 


pation of his fulneſs. As the ſun receives nothing 


from the jewel that receives its light, and ſhines only 


by a participation of its brightneſs. $505 
With reſpect alſo to the creature's holineſs; God 
may have a proper delight and joy in imparting this ts 


the creature, as gratifying hereby his inclination, to com- 


municate of his own excellent fulneſs. God may de- 


light with true and great pleaſure in beholding that 


beauty which is an image and communication of his 
own beauty, an expreſſion and manifeſtation of his own 
lovelineſs. And this is ſo far from being an inſtance 
of his happineſs not being in and from himſelf, that it 


is an evidence that he is happy in himſelf, or delights 


and has pleafure in his own beauty. If he did not 
take pleaſure in the expreſſion of his own beauty, it 
would rather be an evidence that he does not delight in 
his own beauty ; that he hath not his WIT aye 

enjoyment in his own beauty and ae ee —80 


that if we ſuppoſe God has real pleaſure and happineſs 


ia the holy love and praiſe of his ſaints, as the image 
and communication of his own holineſs, it is not pro- 


perly any pleaſure diſtinct from the pleaſure he has in 
himſelf ; but is truly an inſtance of it. | 

And with reſpect to God's being glorified in this re- 
ſpeR, that thoſe perfections wherein his glory conſiſts, 


are exerciſed and expreſſed in their proper and correſ- 
ponding effects; as his wiſdom in wiſe deſigns and well 


contrived works, —his power in great effects his ju- 
| D {tice 


et this may not be 


and 


* 
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ſtice in acts of W e his goodneſs in commu- 
nicating happineſs; and ſo his ſhewing forth the glor: 
of his own nature, in its being exerciſed, Ka ned 
communicated, known, and „ Avery his having de- 
light herein does not argue that his pleaſure or happi- 
neſs is not in himſelf, and his own glory; but the con- 
' trary. This is the neceſſary conſequence of his de- 
lighting in the glory of his nature, find he delights in 
the emanation and effulgence of it. v 
Nor do any of theſe things argue any dependence in 
God on the creature for happineſs. Though he has 
real pleaſure in the creature's holineſs and happineſs, 
yet this is not properly any pleaſure which he receives 
** from the creature. For theſe things are what he gives 
the creature. They are wholly and entirely from him. 
Thereſore they are . Fat they give to God by 
which they add to him. © His rejoicing therein, is ra- 
ther a rejoicing in his own acts, and his own glory ex- 
preſſed in thoſe acts, than a joy derived from the crea»: 


that 
Fer. 
WE. fare 
tion 
W ting 
more 

that 

neſs, 


1 ture. God's joy is dependent on nothing beſides his 

= own act, which he exerts with an abfolute and inde- 

. r power. And yet, in ſome ſenſe, it can be tru- 

"= y ſaid, that God has the more delight and pleaſure for 
13 the holineſs and bappineſs of his creatures. Becauſe 

HA God would be leſs happy, if he was leſs good: or if he 

- had not that perfection of nature which conſiſts, in-a 

; pPropenſity of nature to diſtuſe of his own fulneſs. And 

1 ' he would be leſs happy, if it were poſſible for him to 
E * be hindered in the exerciſe of his goodneſs, and his 


other perfection, in their proper effects. But he has 
'F complete happineſs, ed, he has theſe perfections, 
13 and cannot be hindered in exerciſing and diſplaying 

| them in their proper effects. And this ſurely is not 
| | thus, becauſe he is dependent; but becauſe he is inde- 
Wt pendent on any other that ſhould hinder him, 


3 | From this view, it appears, that nothing that has f 
1 been ſaid is in the leaſt inconſiſtent with thole expres MF yy 
_ -Alons in the ſcripture, that ſignify that man cannot be 1a 
3 Profitable to God, that he receives nothing of us by J 
amp of our wiſdom and righteouſneſs. For theſe ex- WF b 


preſſions 


* 


— 


1 1 
£0 own, no ſtock from whence we can give to God; and 


& tioned, is rather a plcaſure in diffuſing and communica- 
om ting to the creature, than in receiving from the crea» 
ture. Surely, it is no argument of indigence in God, 
Ag that he is inclined to communicate of his infinite ful- 
has W nels. It is no argument of the emptineſs or deficiency 
els, of a fountain, that it is inclined to overflow. - Another 
ves I thing ſignified by theſe expreſſions of ſcripture is, that 
Ve WF nothing that is from the creature, adds to or alters. 
im. | God's happineſs, as though it were changeable either 
by i by increale or diminution. Nor does any thing that 
r. has been advanced in the leaft ſuppoſe or infer that it- 
vey does, or is it in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the eternity, 
car and molt abſolute immutability of God's pleaſure and 
bis happineſs.——For though theſe communications of 
de- God, theſe exerciſes, operations, effects and expreſ- 
TM ions of his glorious perfections, which God rejoices in, 
for = are in time; yet his joy in them is without beginning 
uſe 1 or change. They were always equally preſent in tlie 
he dis ine mind. He beheld them with equal clearnets, 
wa AF certainty and fulneſs, in every reſpect, as he doth now. 
nd They were always cqually preſent ; as with him there 


to | is no variableneſs or ſucceſſion. He ever beheld and 
enjoyed them perfectly in his own independent and 
aas WW immutable power and will. And his view of, and joy 


5, in them is eternaily, abſolutely perfect, unchangeable 
1 and independent. It cannot be added to or dimini- 
wot 


ſhed by the power or will of any creature: nor is in the 
leaſt dependent on any thing mutable or contingent. 
=_— 2. If any are not ſatisfied with the preceeding an- 
as wer, but ſtill inſiſt on the objection, let them conſider 


el Whether they can deviie any other ſcheme of God's 
be = hſt end in creating the world, but what will be equal- 
by ly obnoxtous to this objeCtion ſu its full force, if there 
«4 de any force in it. For it God had any laſt end in crea« 


2 2 ung 


4 


* rr 
* a 


ject of his will, he is 
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ting the world, then there was ſomething, in ſome re- 
ipeCt future, that he aimed at, and deligned to bring 
to paſs by creating the world: ſomething that was a- 


greeable to his inclination or will: let that be his own 
glory, or the happineſs of his creatures, or what it will. 


Now, if there be ſomething that God ſeeks as agreeable, 
or grateful to him, then, in the accompliſhment of it, he 


is gratified, If the laſt end which he ſeeks in the crea- 


tion of the world, be truly a thing grateful to him, (as 
certainly it is, if it be truly his end and truly the object 
of his will), then it is what he takes a real delight and 
pleaſure in. But then, according to the argument of 


the objection, how ke can have any thing future to de- 
fire or ſeek. who is already perfectiy, eternally, and 
immutably ſatisfied in himſeh :. What can remain for 


him to take any delight in, or to be further gratified by, 
whoſe eternal and unchangeable delight is in himſelf 
as his own complete object of enjoyment. Thus the 
objector will be preſſed with his own objection; let 


him embrace what notion he will of God's end in the 


creation. And I think he has no way left to anſwer 


but that which has been taken above. 


It may therefore be proper here to obſerve, that Jet 


what will be God's laſt end, that, he muſt have a real 


and proper pleaſure in: Whatever be the proper ob- 
gratihed in. And the thing is 
either grateful to him in itſelf ; or for ſomething elſe 
for which he wills it: And ſo is lis further end. But 
whatever is God's laſt end, that he wills for its own 


fake ; as grateful to him in itſelf: or which is the ſame 
thing; it is that which he truly delights in; or in which. 
he has ſome degree of true and proper pleaſure, O- 
therwiſe we mult deny any ſuch thing as will in God 
with reſpect to any thing brought to paſs in time; and 


ſo muſt deny his work of creation, or any work of his 


providence to be truly voluntary. But we have as 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe, that God's works in creating 
and governing the world, are properly the fruits of his 


will, as of his underſtanding. And if there be any 
ſack thing at all, as what we mean by ae of wil/ in 


God; 
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is truly gratified and pleaſed in the fulfilment of his 
win: or, which is the ſame thing, he has a pleaſure in 
it. And if he has a real pleaſure in attaining his end, 
ten the attainment of it belongs to his happineſs. That 
in which God's delight or pleature in any meaſure con- 
= ſiſts, his happineſs in ſome meaſure conſiſts. To ſup- 
3:77 poſe that God has pleaſure in things, that are brought 
io pals in time, only figuratively. and metaphorically; is | 
to ſuppoſe that he exerciles will about theſe things, = 
and makes them his end only metaphorically. = 
3. The doctrine that makes God's creatures an 
not himſelf to be his laſt end, is a doctrine the fartheſt. 
from having a favourable aſpect on God's abſolute ſelf- 
ſufficience and independence. It far leſs agrees there-- 
with than the doctrine againſt which this is objected. 
For we muſt conceive of the efficient as depending on - 
& his ultimate end. He depends on this end, in his de- 
ſires, aims, actions and purſuits; ſo that he fails in all 
his deſires, actions and purſuits, if he fails of his end. 
Now if God himſelf be his laſt end, then in his 
dependence on his end, he depends on nothing bur. 
3 himſelf. If all things be of him, and to him, and he 
the firſt and the laſt, this ſhews him to be all in 
all: He is all to bimſelf, He goes not out of him- 
ſelf in what he ſeeks ;. but his deſires and purſuits as - 
they originate from, ſo they terminate in himſelf; and 
he is dependent on none but himſelf in the beginning 
or end of any of his exerciſes or operations. But if 
not himſelf, but the creature, be bis laſt end, then as | | 
he depends on his laſt end, he is in ſome fort depen- - 9 
dent on the creature. 3 


8s Ovjett. 2. Some may object, that to ſuppoſe that God | 


* 


makes himſelf his higheſt and, laſt end, is diſhonourable - 
to him; as it in effect ſuppoſes, that God does every 
VᷣNhing from a ſelfiſh ſpirit. Selfiſhneſs is looked upon as - 
mean and ſordid in the creature! unbecoming and 
even hateful in ſuch a worm of the duſt as man. We 
ſhould look upon a man 
D3 


; character 9 2 "78 
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character, that ſhould in every thing he did, be go- 


verned by ſelfiſh prineiples; ſhonld make his private 
intereſt his governing aim in all his conduct in life. How 
far then ſhould we be from attributing any ſuch thin 
to the ſupreme Being, the bleſſed and only Potentat 
Does it not become us to aſcribe to him, the moſt no- 
ble and generous difpolitions ; and thoſe qualities that 
are the moſt remote from every thing that is private, 
narrow and ſordid? | 1 1 


. 
or 0] 
* 9 0 
tereſ 


Anfwer 1. Such an obhjection muſt ariſe from a very 
ignorant or inconſiderate notion of the vice of ſelfiſh- 
neſs, and the virtue of generoſity. If by ſelfiſhneſs: 
be meant, a diſpoſition in any being to regard himſelf; 
this is no otherwiſe vicious or unbecoming, than as one 
is leſs than a multitude; and fo the public weal is of 
greater value than his particular intereſt. Among crea- 
ted beings one ſingle perſon muſt be looked upon as 
inconſidèerable in compariſon of the generality ; and ſo 
his intereſt is of little importance compared with the 
intereſt of the whole ſyſtem: Therefore in them, a 
- diſpoſition to prefer ſelf, as if it were more than all, is 
But it is vicious on no other ac- 
count, than as it is a diſpoſition that does not agree with 
the nature of things; and that which is indeed the 
greateſt good: And a diſpoſition in any one to forego 
his own intereſt for the ſake of others, is no further: 
excellent, no further worthy the name of generoſity,. 
than it is a treating things according to their true va- 
ue; a proſecuting ſomething moſt worthy to be pro- 
ſecuted ; an ęxpreſfion of a diſpoſition to prefer ſome-- 
thing to ſelf-intereſt, tliat is indeed preferable in itſelf. 
But if God be indeed ſo great, and fo excellent, that 
all other beings are as nothing to him, and all other. 
excellency be as nothing and lets than nothing, and va- 
y in compariſon of his; and God be omniſcient and: 
infallible, and perfectly knows that he is infmitely the 
molt valuable being; then it is fit that his heart ſhould 
be agrecable to this, which is indeed the true nature 
and proportion of things, and agreeable to this infalli- 


dle and all-comprehending underſtanding which he h 
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Wo them: and that perfectly clear light in which he 


0. 


ite views him; and fo it is fit and ſuitable that he mould 
value himſelf infinitely more than his creatures. : 
| 5 28. In created beings, a regard to ſelf-intereſt may 
en properly be ſet in oppoſition to the public welfare; be- 
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o- cCauſe the private intereſt of one perlon may be incon- 
lat e ittent with the public good: at lealt it may be ſo in 
e, the apprehenſion of that perſon. That, which this 

- {008 perſon looks upon as his intereſt, may interfere with, 
„ or oppoſe the general good, — Hence his private in- 1 
N- tereſt may be regarded and purſued in oppoſition to 1 
ls the pubſic.— But this cannot be with reſpect to the ſu- vi 
„ preme Being, the author and head of the whole ſy- 
E: 9 4 ſtem; on whom all abſolutely depend; who is the 
Ff fountain of being and good to tlie whole. It is more 
— = abſurd to ſuppoſe that his intereſt ſhould be oppolite to 
S me intereſt of the univerſal ſyſtem, than that the wel- 
fare of the head, heart, aud vitals of the natural body, 
mould be oppoſite to the welfare of the body. And. 


it is impoſſible that God, who is omniſcient, ſhould ap- 
prehend the matter thus; viz. his intereſt, as being +# 
inconſiſtent with the good and intereſt of the whole. 1 
3. God's ſeeking himſelf in the creation of the world, _ 
in the manner which has been ſuppoſed, is ſo far from 
being incouſiſtent with the good of his creatures, or 
any poſſibility of being ſo ; that it is a kind of regard to 
himſelf that inclines him to ſeek the good of his crea- 
ture. It is a regard to himſelf. that diſpoſes him to 
diffuſe and communicate himſelf. It is ſuch a delight 
in his own internal fulneſs and glory, that diſpoſes him 
to an abundant effuſion and emanation of that glory. 
The ſame diſpoſition, that inclines him to delight in 
his glory, caves him to delight in the exhibitions, ex- 
preftions, and communications of it. This is a natural 
eoncluſion— If there were any perſon of ſuch a taſte and 
diſpoſition of mind, that the brightneſs and hght of the 
fan ſeemed unlovely to him, he would be willing that 
the ſun's brightneſs and light ſhould be retained within 
ittelf: But they that delight in it, to whom it appears . 
lovely and glorious, will eſteem it an amiable and glo- 
| l rlous. 
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rious thing to have it diffuſed and communicated thro! 
Here, by the way, it may be properly conſidered, 


whether ſome writers are not chargeable with incon- 


ſiſtence in this reſpect, ↄiz. that whereas they ſpeak 
againſt the doctrine of God's making himſelf his own 
higheſt and laſt end, as though this were an ignoble 
ſelftneſs in God: when indeed he only is fit to be made 


the higheſt end, by himſelf and all other beings; in as 
much as he is the higheſt Being, and infinitely great- 


er and more worthy than all others. — Vet with regard 
to creatures, who are infinitely leſs worthy of upre me 
and ultimate regards they (in effect at leaſt) ſuppoſe, 
that they neceſſarily at all times ſeek their own happi-- 
neſs, and make it their ultimate end in all, even their 
moſt virtuous actions: And that this principle, regula- 
ted by wiſdom and prudence, as leading to that which 
is their true and higheſt happineſs,” is the foundation 


of all virtue, and every thing that. is morally good and 


excellent in them. . 3 
Object. 3. To what has been ſuppoſed, that God 

makes himſelf his en 

ſteemed, loved, and delighted in by his creatures, it 

may be objected, that this ſeems unworthy of God. It. 


is conſidered as below a truly great man, to be much. 


influenced in his conduct, by a deſire of popular ap- 
plauſe. The notice and admiration of a gazing multi- 
tude, would be eſteemed but a low end, to be aimed. 


at by a prince or philofopher, in any great and noble. 


enterprize. How much more is it unworthy the great 
God, to perform his rnagnificent works, e. g. the crea» 
tion of the vaſt univerſe, out of regard to the notice. 


and admiration of worms of the duſt, that the diſplays: 
of his magnificence. may be gazed at, and applauded. 


by thoſe who are infinitely more beneath him, than the 
meaneſt rable are beneath the greateſt prince or plilo- 
ſopher. | | 7 75 


This objection is ſpecious. It. hath a ſbew of argu 


. 


end in this way, viz. in ſeeking that. 
his glory and excellent perfection ſhould be known, e- 


230 


\ 
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ot ment; but it will appear to be nothing but a ſhew, if 
ve conſider, 5 Wa 


1. Whether or no it be not worthy of God, to re- 
gard and value what is excellent and valuable in itſelf; 


3 4 . 4's . 
and fo to take pleaſure in its exiſtence. 


- It ſeems not liable to any doubt, that there could be 


nothing future, or no future exiſtence worthy to be 
> deſired or ſought by God, and ſo worthy to be made his 
end, if no future exiſtence was valuable and worthy 
io be brought to effect. If, when the world was not, 


there was any poflible future thing fit and valuable in 
elf; I think the knowledge of God's glory, and the e- 
ſteem and love of it muſt be ſo. Underitanding and will 


arethe higheſt kind of created exiſtence. And if they 


be valuable, it muſt be in their exerciſe. But the higheſt 
and moſt excellent kind of their exerciſe, is in ſome 
actual knowledge and exerciſe of will. And certainly 


the moſt excellent actual knowledge and will, that 


can be in the creature, is the knowledge and the love 


of God. And the moſt true excellent knowledge of 


God, is the knowledge of his glory or moral excellence: _ 
and the moſt excellent exerciſe of the will conſiſts in 
eſteem and love, and a delight in his glory.——If any 


created exiſtence is in itſelf worthy to be, or any thing 
that ever was future is worthy of exiſtence, ſuch a com- 
munication of divine fulneſs, ſuch an emanation and 


expreſſion of the divine glory is worthy ot exiſtence. 
But if nothing that ever was fnture was worthy to ex- 


' iſt, then no future thing was worthy to be aimed at by 
God in creating the world. And if nothing was wor- 


thy: to be aimed at in creation, then nothing was wor- 


thy to be God's end in creation. 


If God's own excellency and glory is worthy to be 


highly valued and delighted in by him, then the value 
and eſteem hereof by others, is worthy to be regard- 
ed by him: for this is a neceſſary conſequence. To 
make this plain, let it be conſidered how it is with re- 


gard to the excellent qualities of another. If we high- 


ly value the virtues and excellencies of a friend, in pro- 
portion as We do ſo, we ſhall approve of and like others 


elteem. 


4 1 
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eſteem of them; and ſhall diſapprove and diſſike the 


contempt of them. If thele virtues are truly valu- 
able, they are worthy that we ſhould thus approve 
others eſteem, and diſapprove their contempt of them, 
And the caſe is the ſame with reſpect to any Being's 
own qualities or attributes. It he bighly efteems them, 
and greatly delights in them, he will naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily love to lee eſteem of them in others, and diſlike 
their diſeſteem. And if the attributes are worthy to 


be highly eſteemed by the Being who hath them, ſo is 


the eſteem of-them in others worthy to be proportion- 
ably approved and regarded.——} deſire it may be 
conſidered, whether it be unfit that God ſhould be diſ- 
pleaſed with contempt of himſelf? If not, but on the 


contrary it be fit and ſuitable that he ſhould be diſplea- 


fed with this, there is the ſame reaſon that he ſhould be 
pleaſed with the proper love, eſteem and bonour of 
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The matter may be alſo cleared, by conſidering chat 
It would become us to approve of and value with re- 


| ſpect to any Public ſociety we belong to, e. W : 


tion or cement W It becomes us to love our coun- 
try; Ind therefore it becomes us to value the juſt ho- 
nour of our country. Bur the ſame that it becomes 
us to value and deſire for a friend, and the ſame that 
it becomes us to deſire and ſeek for the community, 
the lame does it become God to value and ſeek for 
himſelf; that is, on ſuppoſition, it becomes God to 


- love himſelf as well as it does men to love a friend or 


the public; which I think has been before proved. 
Here are two things that ought particularly to be 


adverted to.— 1. That i in God, the love of himſelf and 


the love of the public, are not to be diſtinguiſhed, as 


in man. Becauſe God's being as it were compre- 
hends all. His exiſtence, being infinite, muſt be equi» 


valent to univerſal exiftence. And for the fame rea- 
ſon that public affe ction in the creature is fit and beau- 
tiful, God's regard to himſelf muſt be lo likewiſe.— 


2. In God, the love of what is fit and decent, or the 


love of virtue, cannot be a diſtinct thing from the love 
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Becauſe the love of God is that wherein 


all virtue and holineſs does primarily and chiefly conſiſt, 


73h and God's own holineſs muſt primarily conſiſt in the 
* FE, 


love of himſelf; as was before obſerved. And if God's 
© bolineſs conſiſts in love to himſelf, then it will imply 
an approbation of, and pleaſedneſs with the eſteem and 


ove of him in others. For a Being that loves himſelf, 
# ate loves love to himſelf. If holineſs in God 


5 conſiſt chiefly in love to himſelf, holineſs in the crea- 


ture muſt chiefly conſiſt in love to him. And if God 
To Eves holineſs in himſelf, he mult love it in the crea- 


£9 


- Virtue, by ſuch of the late philoſophers as ſeem to be 


F | in chief repute, is placed in public affection or general 


benevolence. And if the eſſence of virtue lies prima- 


1 rily in this, then the love of virtue itſelf is virtuous, no 


otherwiſe, than as it is implied in, or ariſes from, this 
public affection, or extenſive benevolence of mind. 
Becauſe if a man truly loves the public, he neceiarily 
loves love to the public. 

Now therefore,-for the ſame reaſon, if univerſal be- 
nevolence in the higheſt ſenſe, be the ſame thing with 
benevolence to the divine Being, who is in effect uni. 
verſal Being, it will follow, that love to virtue itſelf is 
no a virtuous, than as it is implied in or ariſes 
from love to the divine Being. Conſequently God's 
own love to virtue is implied in loye to himſelf: and 
is virtuous no otherwiſe than as it ariſes from love to 
himſelf. So that God's virtuous diſpolition, appearing 


in love to holineſs in the creature, is to be reſolved into 


the fame thing with love to binifelft. And conſequently, 


whereinſoever he makes virtue his end he makes himſelf 


his end, —In fine, God being as it were an all-compree 


hending Being, all his moral perfections, as his holineſs, 


juſtice, grace and benevolence, are ſome way or other 
to be reſolved into a ſupreme and infinite regard to 
himſelf; and if ſo, it will be eaſy to ſuppoſe that it be- 


comes him to make himſelf his ſupreme and laſt end in 


his works. 


1 would here obſerve, by the way, that if any on 
that 
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that it becomes God to love and take delight in the Mhove 
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virtue of his creatures for its own ſake, in ſuch a man- Felf ; 

ner as not to love it from regard to himſelf ; and that it End 

ſuppoſeth too much ſelfiſhneſs to ſuppoſe that all God's Might 

delight in virtue is to be reſolved into delight in him- Mot | 

Felf: This will contradict a former objection againſt 3. 

God's taking pleaſure in communications of himſelf; grea 

"i 5. that inaſmuch as God is perfectly independent hi e 

and ſelf-ſufficient, therefore all his happineſs and plea- hace 

ſure conſiſts in the enjoyment of himſelf. For in the be 

prelent objection it is inſiſted, that it becomes God to Mi neſs 

have ſome pleaſure, love or delight, in virtue diſtinct ver 

from his delight in himſelf. So that if the ſame per- und 

ſons make both objections, they muſt be inconſiſtent and 

Wh with themſelves. e 1 

1 2. In anſwer to the objection we are upon; as to ma 
1 | God's creatures, whoſe eſteem and love he ſeeks, being | wil 
= _ infinitely inferior to God, as nothing and vanity, 1 hin 
'F 3 would obſerve, that it is not unworthy of God to take gre 
= pleaſure in that which in itſelf is fit and amiable, even Ipi 
1 1 in thoſe that are infinitely below him. If there be infi- Ge 
1 nite grace and condeſcenſion in it, yet theſe are not ly 
#4 unworthy of God ; but infmitely to his honour and wh, 
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A They who inſiſt that God's own glory was not an 
A ultimate end of his creation of the world; but that all 


” 


1 that he had any ultimate regard to, was the happineſs th 
dk his creatures; and ſuppoſe that he made his crea- tit 
tures, and not himſelf, his laſt end; doit under a colour er 
of exalting and magnifying God's benevolence and love ne 
to his creatures. But it his love to them be ſo great, | 
and he ſo highly values them as to look upon them wor- m 
thyto be his end in all his great works as they ſuppoſe ; 0 
they are not conſiſtent with themſelves, in ſuppoſing that N 
| | God has ſo little value for their love and eſteem. *For 5 
. as the nature of love, eſpecially great love, cauſes him A 
that loves to value the eſteem of the perſon beloved; h 
ſo that God ſhould take pleaſure in the ereature's juſt | 
love and eſteem, will follow both from God's love to : 
b 


himſelf and his love to his creatures. If he eſteem and 
W — love 
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Bove himſelf, he muſt approve of eſteem and love to him» 
elf; and diſapprove the contrary. And if he loves 
End values the creature, he muſt value and take de- 
ignt in their mutual love and eſteem ; becauſe he loves 
not becauſe he needs them. | TALE 
3. As to what is alledged, of its being unworthy of 
great men to be governed in their conduct and at- 


bY 
* 


® "Thieyements by a regard to the applauſe of the popu- 


© Jace; I would obſerve, what makes their applauſe to 
be worthy of ſo little regard, is their ignorance, giddi- 
W neſs, and injuſtice. The applauſe of the multitude 


very frequently is not founded on any juſt view and 
2 underſtanding of things, but on humour, miſtake, folly, 
and unreaſonable affections. Such applauſe is truly 


= worthy to be diſregarded. —BÞut it is not beneath a 
man of the greateſt dignity and wiſdom, to value the 
© wiſe and juſt eſteem of others, however inferior to 
| him. The contrary, inſtead of being an expreſſion of 
| atneſs of mind, would ſhew an haughty and mean 


BW ſpirit. It is ſuch an eſteem in his creatures only, that 


God hath any regard to: for it is ſuch an eſteem on- 
ly that it is fit and amiable in itſelf. | 
Object. 4. To ſuppoſe that God makes himſelf his ul- : 
timate end in the creation of the world derogates from 
the freeneſs of his goodneſs, in his beneficence to his 
creatures : and from their obligations to gratitude for 
the good communicated. For if God, in communica- | 
ting his fulneſs, makes himſelf and not the creatures his 
end; then what good he does, he does for himſelf, and 
not for them; for his own ſake, and not theirs 
Anſwer. God and the creature in this aftair of the e- 
manation of the divine fulneſs, are not properly ſet in 
oppoſition ; or made the oppoſite parts of a disjunction. 
Nor ought God's glory and the creatures good, to be 
ſpoken of as if they were properly and entirely diſtirct, 
as they are in the objection. This ſuppoſeth, that God's 
having reſpect to his glory, and the communication of 
good to his creatures, are things altogether different: 
that God's communicating his fulneſs for himſelf, and 
his doing it for them, are things ſtanding in a proper 
. 7öĩ;Üð 7. MINN 
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: disjunction and oppoſition.— Whereas, if we were 
5 capable of having more full and perſect views of God and 
divine things, which are fo much above us, it is pro- 
bable it would appear very clear to vs, that the matter 
is quite otherwiſe : and that theſe things, inſtead of ap- 
pearing entirely diſtinct, are implied one in the other. 
That God in ſeeking his glory, therein ſeeks the good 
of his creatures. Becauſe the emanation of his glory 
- «(which he ſeeks and delights in, as he delights in him- 
{elf and his own eternal glory) implies the communi- 
cated Excellency and happineſs of his creature. And 
that in communicating his fulnets for them, he does it 
for himſelf. Becauſe their good, which he ſeeks, is ſo 
much in union and communion with kimſelf, God is 
their good. Their excellency and happineſs is nothing, 
but the emanation and expreſſion of God's glory: God, 
in ſeeking rheir*glory and happineſs, ſeeks himſelf: 
and in ſeeking himſelf, i. e. himſelf diffuſed and expreſ- 
Ted, (which the delights in, as he delights in his own 
beauty and fulneſs) he ſeeks their glory and happineſs, 
This will the better appear, if we conſider the de- 
gree and manner in which he aimed at the creature's 
_ -exceflency and happineſs in his creating the world; 
-viz. the degree and manner of the creature's glory and 
happineſs during the whole of the deſigned eternal du- 
ration of the world he was about to create: which is 
in greater and greater nearneſs and ſtrictneſs of union 
with himſelf, and greater and greater communion and 
participation with'him in his own glory and happineſs, in 
conſtant progreſſion, throughout all eternity. As the 
creature's good was viewed in this manner when God 
made the world for it, vi. with reſpect to the whole of 
the eternal duration of it, and the eternally progreſſive , 
union and-communion with him; ſo the creature muſt 
be viewed as in infinite ſtrict union with himſelf. | In this 
view it appears, that God's reſpect to the creature, in 
the whole, unites with his reſpect to himſelf. Both re- 
gards are like two lines which ſeem at the beginning 
40 be ſeparate, but aim finally to meet in one, both be- | 
ing direRted o the ſame center. —And as to the #* 
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* good of the creature itſelf, if viewed in its whole du- 
$M 4g. * 83 . . 
ration, and infinite progreſſion, it muſt be viewed as 
iafinite 3 and ſo not only being ſome communication 
of God's glory, but as coming nearer and nearer to 
WE the ſame thing in its infinite fulneſs. The nearer any 
WE thing comes to infinite, the nearer it comes to an iden- 
WT tity with God. And if any good, as viewed by God, 
is beheld as infinite, it cannot be viewed as a diſtinct 
thing from God's own infinite glory. . 7 
= The apoſtle's diſcourſe of the great love of Chriſt 
to men, Eph. v. 25. to the end, leads us thus to think 
of the love of Chriſt to his church; as coinciding with 
his love to himſclf, by virtue of the ſtrict union of the 
== church with him. Thus, « huſbands love your wives, 
as Chriſt allo loved the church, and gave bimſelf for it 
that he might preſent it to himſclf a glorivus church. 
50 ought men to love their wives, as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife loveth himſelſ—even as tlie 
Lord the church; for we are members of his body, of 
lus fleſh, and of his bones.“ 5 1 
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Now apprehend, that there is nothing in this man- 
ner of God's ſceking the good of the creatures, or in 
his diſpofition to communicate of his own fulneſs to 
them, that at all derogates from the exccllence of it, oz 
the creature's obligation. 5 
Sod's difpoſition to communicate good, or to cauſe. 
his own infinite fulneſs to flow forth, is not the Wis pro- 
perly called God's goodueſs, becauſe the good that he 
communicates, is ſomething of himſelf; a communica» 
tion of his own glory, and what he delights in as he de- 
lights in his on glory. The creature has no leſs be. 
nefit by it; neither-has ſuch a diſpolition leſs of a di- 
rect tendency to the creature's benefit; or the leſs of a 
tendency to love to the creature, when the creature. 
comes to exiſt, Nor is this diſpoſition in God to com- 
municate of and diffuſe his own good the leſs excel- 
lent, becauſe it is implied in his love and regard to 
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"FE himſelf. For his love to himſelf does not imply it 
>. any otherwiſe, but as it implies a love to whatever 
= iu worthy and excellent. The emanation of God's 
_ | _ Flory 
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6. glory is in itſelf worthy and excellent, and ſo God de- 


ghts in it : and his delight in this excellent thing, is 


implied in his love to himſelf, or his own fulneſs ; be- 
cauſe that is the fountain, and ſo the ſum and compre- 


henſion of every thing that is excellent. And the mat- 


ter ſtanding thus, it is evident, that theſe things cannot 


erogate from the excellency of this diſpoſition in God, 


to an emanation of his own fulneſs, or communication 
of good to the creature. 1 13 
Nor does God's inclination to communicate good in 
this manner, i. e. from, regard to himſelf, or delight in 


- 


his own glory, at all diminiſh the freeneſs of his bene- 


ficence in this communication. This will appear, if 
we confider particularly, in what ways doing good to 


ethers from lelf-love, may be inconſiſtent with the free- 
nels of beneficence. And I conceive there are only 
thele two ways, . F 

I. When any does good to another from confined 
felt. love, that is oppoſite to a general benevolence. 


This kind of ſelf-love is properly called /e/#/pneſs, In 
tome ſenſe, the moſt benevolent generous perſon in the 
world ſeeks his own happineſs in doing good to others; 


becauſe he places his happineſs in their good. His 
mind is ſo enlarged as to take them, as it were into 
himſelf. Thus when they are happy, he feels it; he 
partakes with them, and is happy in their happineſs. 


This i far from being inconſiſtent with the freeneſs 


of beneficence, that, on the contrary, free benevolence 


and kindneſs conſiſts in it. The moſt free beneficence 


that can be in men is doing good, not from a confined 
ſelfiſhneſs, but from a diſpoſition to general benevo- 
lence, or love to beings in general. N 

But now, with reſpect to the divine Bein 


g, there is 


* 


no ſuch thing as ſuch confined ſelfiſhneſs in him, or a 


love to himſelf, oppoſite to general benevolence. It is 


impoſſible, becauſe he comprehends all entity, and all 
excellence in his own eſſence. The firſt Being, the e- 


ternal and infinite Being, is in effect, Being in general; 


and comprehends univerſal exiſtence, as was obſerved - 
before. God, in his benevolence to his creatures, can- 
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not have his heart enlarged in ſuch a manner as to take 
4n beings that he finds, who are originally ont of himſelf 
diſtinct and independent. This caumot be in an infinite 
being, who exiſts alone from eternity, But he, from 
his goodneſs, as it were enlarges himſelf in a more ex- 
cellent and divine manner. This is by communicating 
and diffuſing himſelf ; and ſo, inſtead of finding, making 
objects of his benevolence ; not by taking into himſelf _ | 
what he finds diſtinct from himſelf, and lo partaking ox _ 
their good, and being happy in them; but by flowing, _ 
forth and expreſſing himſelf in them, and making them 
to partake of him, and rejoicing in himſelf expreſſed in 
them, and communicated to them. FA: 1 
2. Another thing, in doing good to others from ſelf- 
love, that derogates fron the freeneſs of the goodneſs; 
is doing good to others from dependence on them for 
the good: we need or deſire: which dependence ob- 
liges.. So that in our. beneficence we. are not ſelf-mo- 
ved, but as it were conſtrained by ſomething without = 
_ .. ourſelves. But it has been particularly ſhewn already,” 
that God's making himſelf his end, in the manner that 
has been ſpoken of, argues no dependence; but is 
conſiſtent with abſolute independence and ſelf· ſuffici- 
'  ENCB... 7 . 
And I would here obſerve, that there is ſomething 
in that diſpoſition in God to communicate goodneſs, 
which ſhews him to be independent aud ſelf- moved in 
it, in a manner that is peculiar, and above what is in tlie Wo | 
beneficence of creatures. Creatures, even the moſt gra- 1 
cious of them, are not ſo independent and ſelf- moved in 1 
their goodneſs; but that in all the exerciſes of it, they 
are excited by ſome object that they find: ſomething. 
appearing good, or in ſome relpect worthy of regard, ,. 
preſents itſelf, and moves their kindneſs. But God, be- 
ing all and alone, is abſolutely ſelf- moved. The exerci- 
ſes of his communicative diſpoſition are abfolutely from 
within himſelf, not finding any thing, or any object, to 
excite them or draw them forth : but all that is good 
and worthy in the object, and the very being of the ob- 
ject, proceeding from the overflowing of his fulneſs. 
# . . | Theſe 
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Theſe things ſhew, that the ſuppoſition of God's 1 
making himſelf his laſt end, in the manner ſpoken. of. 
does not at all diminiſh the creature*s obligation to gra- 
titude for communicatlons of good it receives. + 
if it leflen its obligation, it muſt be on one of the fol- 
Towing accounts. Either, that the creature has not ſo 
much benefit by it; or, that the diſpoſition it flows- 
ſrom is not proper goodneſs, not having ſo direct a 
tendency to the creature's benefit; or that the diſpoſi- 
tion is not ſo virtuous and excellent in its kind; or- 
that the beneficence is not ſo free. But it has been 
obſerved, that none of theſe things take place, with. 
regard to that diſpoſition, which has been ſuppoſed to 
have excited God to create the world, :; __ 
I confeſs there is a degree of indiſtinctneſs and ob- 
ſcurity in the cloſe conſideration of ſuch ſubjects, and a. 
great imperfection in the ex preſſions we uſe concern- 
ing them; ariſing. unavoidably from the infinite ſubli- 
mity of the ſubject, and the incomprehenſibleneſs of. 
thoſe things that are divine, Hence revelation is the 
ſureſt guide in theſe matters; and what that teaches. 
| ſhall in the next place be conſidered. Nevertheleſs, 
the endeavours uſed to diſcover what the voice of rea- 
ſon is, ſo far as it can go, may ſerve to prepare the 
way, by obviating cavils inſiſted on by many; and to 

ſatisfy us, that what the word of God ſays of the mat- 
ter is not unreaſonable ;. and thus prepare our minds. 
ſor a more full acquieſcence in the inſtructions it gives, 
according to. the more natural and genuine ſenſe of: 

I | words and expreſſions we find often uſed there con- 

” —  — cerning this ſubject. np 
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Wherein it is required, what is to be learned. 
from holy ſcriptures; concerning God's laſ}: 
end in the creation of the world. 


SECTION I. 


The ſcriptures repreſent, God as making himſelf” 
his own laſt end in the creation of the World. 


ITis manifeſt; that the ſcriptures ſpeak, on all occa- 
ſions, as . tho? God made himſelf his end in all his 

works : and as though the ſame being, who is the firſt 
cauſe of all things, were. the ſupreme and laſt end of 
all things. Thus in Ifa. xliv. 6. Thus faith the Lord, 
the king of Iſrael, and his Redeemer the Lord of hoſts, 

Jam the firſt, I alſo am the laſt, and beſides me there 
is no God.” Chap. xIviii. 12: * Jam the firſt and I am 
the laſt.” Rev. i. 8. I am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, faith the Lord, which is, and 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty.. Ver. 11; 1 
am Alpha and Omega, the firſt and the laſt. Ver. 17. 1 
am the firſt and the laſt.” Chap. xxi. 6. And he 
aid unto me, it is done; I am Alpha and Omega, tlie 
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beginning and the end.” Chap. xxii. 13. I am Alpha lf 

and Omega, the beginning and the end, the firſt and the 1 oF 
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And when God is ſo often ſpoken of as the laſt as 
well as the firſt, and the end as well as the beginning, 


what is meant. (or at leaſt implied)-is, that as he is the 
firſt efficient cauſe and fountain from whence all things 


_ originate ;. fo he is the daſt final cauſe for which they 


are made; the final term to which they all tend in their 
ultimate iflue. This ſeems to be the moſt natural im- 
port of theſe expreſſions ; and is confirmed by other 
parallel paſſages ; as Rom. xi. 36. * For of him, and 
through and to him, are all things.” Col. i. 16. © For by 
him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, viſible and inviſible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions, principalities and -powers, all- 
things were created by him, and for him.“ Heb. ii. 10. 


„ For it became him, by whom are all things, and for 
whom are all things.“ In Prov. Xvi. 4. it is faid ex- 
preſsly, The Lord hath made all things for himſelf.“ 

And the manner is obſervable, in which God is ſaid 
to be the laſt, to whom, and for whom, are all things. 


Ir is evidently ſpoken of as a meet and ſuitabſe thing, 
a branch of his glory; a meet prerogative of the great, 
infinite, and eternal being; a thing becoming the dig- 


f nity of him who is infinitely above all other beings; 
from whom all things are, and by. whom they conſiſt; 
and in compariſon with Whom all other things are as 
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VV HEREIN ſome poſitions are advanced concern- 


ing a juſt method of arguing in this affair, from. 


what we find in holy ſcriptures. 


We have ſeen, that the ſcriptures ſpeak of the crea- 
tion of the world as being for God as its end. What 


re mains therefore to be enquired into, is, which way do 
the ſcriptures "repreſent God as making himſelf his end“? 


It is evident, that God dogs not make his exiſtence 
| O 


— 


* 
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or being the end of the creation ; nor can he be ſuppo- 
fed to do ſo without great abſurdity. His being and ex- 
iſtence cannot be conceived of but as prior to any 
of God's acts or deſigns ;. they muſt be preſuppoſed as 
the ground of them. Therefore, it cannot be in this 


way that God makes himſelf the end of his creating the 
world, He cannot create the world to the end that he 


may have exiſtence; or may have ſuch attributes and 
perfections, and ſuch an eſſence. Nor do the ſcriptures 


give the leaſt intimation of any ſuch thing. Therefore, 


what divine effect, or what is it in relation to God, 
that is the thing which the ſcripture teacheth us to be 
the end he aimed at in his works of creation, in deſign- 
ing of which he makes himſelf his end? © 
In order to a right underſtanding of the ſcripture 
doctrine, and drawing juſt inferences from what we 
find {aid in the word of God relative to this matter; 
ſo to open the way to a true and definitive anſwer to 
2 above enquiry, I would lay down the following po- 
$4 Itions, 2 3 Io, Db | 1 75 
Fofition 1. That which appears ta be ſpoken of as 


a 1 God's ultimate end in his works of providence in gene- 1 
ral, we may juſtly ſuppoſe to be his laſt end in the 


work of ereation.—— This appears from what was ob- 
ſerved before (under the fifth particular of the intro- 
duction), which I need not now repeat. | 
_ Pof: 2. When any thing appears by the ſcripture 
to be the laſt end of ſome of the works of God, which 
thirig appears in fact to be the reſult, not only of this 


work, but of God's works in general. And although 


it be not mentioned as the end of thoſe works, but on- 
ly cf ſome of them, yet being actually the reſult of o- 
ther works as wel} as that, and nothing appears pecu- 
liar in the nature of the caſe, that renders it a fit, and 
beautiful, and valuable reſult of thoſe particular works, 
more than of the reſt; but it appears with equal reaſon 


dieſirable and valuable in the caſe of all work of which 
itt is ſpoken of if the word of God as (and den in fact 


to be) the effect; we may juſtly infer, t thing. to 


be the laſt end of thoſe other works allo. For we 


muſt 


* 
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. muſt ſuppoſe it to be on account of the valuableneſs of 
the effect, that it is made the end of thoſe works of 
which it is expreſsly ſpoken. of as the end; and this ef. 
fect, by the ſuppoſition, being equally, and in like man- 
ner, the reſult of the work, and of the ſame value, it is 
but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it is. the end of the work 
of which it is naturally the conſequence, in one caſe as 
Wel as in another. 
Poſition 3. The ultimate 'end of God's creating the 
world, being alſo. (as was before obſerved) the laſt 
end of all God's works of providence, and that in the : 
higheſt ſenſe, and being above all other things impor- 
tant, we may well prelume that this end will be chief- 
ly inliſted on in the word of God, in the account it 
gives of God's deſigns and ends in his works of provi- 
dence——and: therefore, if there be any particulas . 
tang, that. we. find more frequently mentioned in ſcrip- 
*_- tpre, as God's ultimate aim in his works of providence, . 8 
| an any thing elſe, this is a preſumption that this is the 
ſupreme and ultimate end of God's works in general, 
and ſo the end of the work of creation. 
- © Pof; 4. That which appears from the word of God 
» © to be his laſt end with reſpect to the moral world, os 
+ ©.,- God's laſt end in the creation and diſpoſal of. the intcl- we 
U..gent part of the ſyſtem, and in the moral government 
of the world, that is God's laſt end in the work of . 8 
creation in general. Becauſe it is evident, from the — | © 
conſtitution of the world itſelf, as well as from the 
word of God, that the moral part is the end of all the 
reſt of the creation. The inanimate unintelligent part 
is made for the rational as much as a houſe is prepared 
for vae inhabitant. And it is evident alſo from reaſon 
and the word of God, that it is with regard to what is 
moral in them, or for the lake of ſome moral y good in 
them, that oral agents are made, and the world made 
is for them. But it is further evident, that whatſoeyer is 
the ſlaſt end of that part of creation that is the end of 
2 all the reſt, and for which all the reſt of the world was 5 
= made, ee be the laſt end of the whole. If all the 0+, | 
= ther parts of a watch are made for the hand of the 
| ' watchs: | 
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watch, to move that aright, and for a due and pro- 
per regulation of that, then it will follow, that the laſt 
end of the hand, is the laſt end of the whole machine. 
Poſe. 5. That which appears from the ſcripture to 
be God's Jaſt end in the chief work or works of his 
providence, we may well determine is God's laſt end 
in creating the world. For as was obſerved, we _ 
juſtly infer the end of a thing from the uſe of it. 
may juſtly infer the end of a clock, a chariot, a hip, 
or water-engine, from the main uſe to which 1 it is ap- 
ee But God's providence is his uſe of the world 
e has made. And if there be any work or works of 
providence that are evidently God's main work or 
works, herein appears and conſiſts the main uſe that 
God makes of the creation. From theſe two laſt poſt- 
tions we may infer the next, 2. 
P/ 6. Whatever appears by the ſcriptores' to be 
God's laſt end in his main work or works of providence 
towards the moral world, that we may juſtly infer to be 
the laſt end of the creation of the world. Becauſe, Qs 
was juſt now obſerved, the moral world is the chief 
part of the creation, and the end of the reſt; and God's 


laſt end in creating that part of the world, muſt be his 


laſt end in the creation of the whole. And it appears 
by the laſt poſition, that the end of God's main work 


or works of providence towards them, or the main uſe 


he puts them to, ſhews the laſt end for which he has 
made them ; and conſequently the main end for which 
he has made the whole world. 

Pofc J. That which divine revelation ſhews to be 
God's laſt end with reſpect to that part of the moral 
world which are good, or which are according to his 
mind, or ſuch as he would have them be; 1 ſay, that 
which is God's Jaſt end with reſpect to-thele, (i. e. his 
laſt end in their being, and in their being good), this 
wie muſt ſuppoſe to be the laſt end of God's creating 

the world. For it has been already ſhewn, that God's 
laſt end in the moral part of creation mult be the end 
of the whole. But his end in that part of the moral 
world: that are e good, muſt be the laſt end for — 
5 S 
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he has made the moral world in general. For there- 
in conſiſts the goodneſs of a thing, viz, in its fitneſs 
"to anſwer its end: or at leaſt this muſt be goodneſs 
in the eyes of the author of that thing. For goodneſs 
in his eyes is its agreeableneſs to his mind. But an 


agreeableneſs to his mind in what be makes ſor ſome 


end or uſe, muſt be an agreeableueſs or fitneſs to that 


end. For his end in this caſe is his mind. That which 


he chiefly aims at in that thing, is chiefly his mind 
with reſpect to that thing. And therefore, they are 


good moral agents who are fitted for the end for which 
God has made moral agents: as they are good ma- 


chines, inſtruments, and utenſils, that are fitted to the 
end they are deſigned for. And conſequently, that 
which is the chief end to which in being good they 


are fitted, that is the chief end of utenſils. So that 


which is the chief end to which good created moral 
agents in being good are fitted, this is the chief end 
of moral agents, or the moral part of the creation ; and 
conſequently of the creation in general. 
Poſ. 8. That which the RE 


regulate all their conduct by, as their ultimate and 
higheſt end, that we have reaſon to ſuppoſe is the laſt 


end for which God has made them; and conſequently, 


by poſition fourth, the laſt end for which he has made 
the whole world. A main difference between the in- 
telligent and moral parts, and the reſt of the world, 
lies in this, that the former are eapable of knowing 


their Creator, and the end for which he made them, 


and capable of actively complying with his deſign in 
their creation, and promoting it; while other creatures 


cannot promote the deſign of their creation, only paſ- 


-fively and eventually. And ſeeing they are capable 
of knowing the end for which their author has made 


them, it is doubtleſs their duty to fall in with it. Their 


wills ought to comply with the will of the Creator 
in this reſpect, in mainly ſeeking the ſame as their 
laſt end which God mainly ſeeks as their laſt end. This 

| | | muſt 
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of God requires the 
intelligent and moral part of the world to ſeek as their 
main end, or to have reſpect to in that they do, and 
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muſt be the law of nature and reaſon with reſpect 
to them. And we muſt ſuppoſe that God's revealed 
law, and the law of nature agree ; and that his will, 
as a lawgiver, muſt agree with his will as a Creator. 
Therefore we juſtly infer, that the ſame thing which 
God's en law requires intelligent creatures to 
ſeek as their laſt and greateſt end, that God their 
Creator has made their laſt end, and ſo the end of the 
creation of the world. ö Ft 
Peſ. 9. We may well ſuppoſe, that what ſeems in 
holy ſcripture, from time to time, to be ſpoken of as 
the main end of the goodneſs of the good part of the 
moral world, ſo that the reſpect and relation their vir- 
rue or goodneſs has to that end, is what chiefly makes 
it valuable and deſirable ; I ſay, we may well ſuppoſe 
that to be the thing which is God's laſt end in the 
creation of the moral world; and ſo, by poſition fourth, 
of the whole world. For the end of the goodneſs of 
_ a thing, is the end of the thing. Herein, it was ob- 
ſerved before, muſt conſiſt the goodneſs or valuable- 
neſs of any thing in the eyes of him that made it for 
his uſe, viz. its being good for that uſe, or good with 
IN to the end for which he made it. 
Poſe 10. That which perſons who are deſcribed in 
ſcripture as approved ſaints, and ſet forth as examples 
of piety, ſought. as their laſt and higheſt end in the 
things which they did, and which are mentioned as 
Parts of their holy converlation, or inſtances of their 
good and approved behaviour; that we muſt ſuppoſe, 
was what they ought to ſeek as their laſt end; and 
_ conſequently, by the preceding poſition, was the ſame 
with God's laſt end in the creation of the world. 
_ Pof. 11. That which appears by the word of God 


to be that end or event, in the deſire of which the 


ſouls of the good parts of the moral world, eſpecially 
of the beſt, and in their beſt fran:s, do moſt naturally 
and directly exercile their goodneſs in, and in expreſ- 
ſing of their deſire of this event or end, they do moſt 
properly and directly expreſs their reſpect to God; 
_ we may, I ſay, well ſuppoſe, that event or end to be 


"* 
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Y the chief and ultimate end of a ſpirit of piety and good- ti 
nels, and God's chief end in making the moral world, f 

134; and ſo the whole world. For, doubtleſs, the moſt direct oF 
and natural deſire and tendency of a ſpirit of true good- * 


neſs, in the good and beſt part of the moral world, is to 
the chief end of goodneſs, and ſo the chief end of the 
creation of the moral world. And in what elſe can 
the ſpirit of true reſpect and friendſhip to God be ex- 
preſſed by way of deſire, than deſires of the ſame end, 1 
_ which God himſelf chiefly and ultimately deſires and - F * 
Jeeks in making them and all other things. 
Pof. 12. Since the holy ſcriptures teach us that Je- 
. ſus Chriſt is the head of the moral world, and eſpecially 
of all the good part of it; the chief of God's ſervants, 
appointed to be the head of his ſaints and- angels, and 
et forth as the chief and moſt perfect pattern and ex- 
_ ample of goodneſs; we may well ſuppoſe, by the fore- 
going poſitions, - that what he ſought as his laſt end, 
was God's laſt end in the creation of the world, _ 


ff EY 


ARTICULAR texts of ſcripture, that ſhew that 
. God's glory is an ultimate end of the creation. 
What God ſays in Iſa. xlviii. 1 1. naturally leads us to 
ſuppoſe, that the way in which God makes himſelf his 
end in his work or works which he does for his own 
ſake, is in making his glory his end. For my own 
ſake, even for my own ſake will I do it. For how 
ſhould my name be polluted : and I will not give my 
glory to another.“ Which is as much as to ſay, I will 
obtain my end; I will not forego my glory: another 
ſhall not take this prize from me. It is pretty evident 
here, that God's name and his glory, which ſeems to 
intend the ſame tlg, (as ſhall be obſerved more par- \ | | 
ticularly afterwards), are ſpoken of as his laſt end in 
the great work mentioned, not as an inferior ſubordi- 
nate end, ſubſervient to the intereſt of others. T 
Words are emphatical. The empha'is and repetitivu' 
conſtrain us to underſtand, that what God does is ul- 
„ ff 8 timately 
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timately for his own ſake : © For my own ſake, even 
for m own /ake will I do it.“ . M 
So the words of the apoſtle, in Rom. xi. 36. natu- 
rally lead us to ſuppoſe that the way in which all things 
are to God, is in being for his glory. © For of him, 
and through him, and to him are all things, to whom 
be glory forever and ever. Amen,” In the preced- 
ing context, the apoſtle obſerves the marvellous diſpo- 
fals of divine wiſdom, for caufing all things to be to 
him in their final iſſue and, reſult, as they are from 
him at firſt, and governed by him. His ditcourſe 
thews how God contrived and brought this to paſs in 
his diſpoſition of things, vz. by ſetting up the kingdom 
of Chriſt in the world; leaving the . (96h and calling 
the Gentiles ; and in what he would hereafter do in 
bringing in the Jews with the fulneſs of the Gentiles ; 
with the circumſtances-of theſe wonderful works, ſo 
as greatly to ſhew his juſtice and his goodneſs, magnify 
his grace, and manifeſt the ſovereignty and freeneſs of 
it, and the abſolute dependence of all on him. And 
then, in the four laſt vertes, breaks out into a moſt pa- 
thetic rapturons exclamation, expreſſing his great ad- 
miration of the depth of divine wiſdom in the ſteps he 
takes for the attaining his end, and caufing all things 
to be to him: and finally, he expreſſes a joyful conſent. 
to God's excellent deſign in all to glorify himſelf, in 
ſaying, © to him be glory forever ;” as much as to ſay, 
as all things are ſo wonderfully ordered for his glory, 
ſo let him have the glory of all, for evermore. 
2. The glory of God is ſpoken of in holy ſcripture 
as the laſt end for which that part of the moral work 


that are good were made. Thus, in Ifa. xliii. 6, 7. 


„ will ſay to the north give up, and to the ſouth 
keep not back; bring my ſons from far, and my daugh-, 
ters from the ends of the earth, even every one that 
is called by my name; for I have created him for my 
giory, I have formed him, yea I have made him.” Iſa, 
IX. 21. © Thy people alſo ſhall be all righteous. They 
all inherit the land forever, the branch of my plant- 
ing, the work of my hand, that I may ve glorified.”. 
. e 14 chap. 
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' chap. Ixi. 3. „That they may be called trees of righ- 
teouſneſs, the planting of the Lord, that he might be 
In theſe places, we ſee, that the glory of God is ſpo- 

ken of as the end of God's ſaints, the end for which he 

makes them, i. e. either gives them being, or gives 
them a being as ſaints, or both. It is ſaid, that God 
has made and formed them to be his ſons and daugh- 
tors, for his own glory: That they are trees of his 
planting, 'the work of his bands, as trees of righteouſ- 
neſs, that he might be glorified. —— find if we conſider 
the words, eſpecially as taken with the context in each 
of the places, it will appear quite unnatural to ſuppoſe, 


that God's glory is here ſpoken of only as an end in- 


ferior and ſubordinate to the happineſs of God's peo - 
dle; or as a prediction that God would create, form, 
and plant them that he might be glorified, that ſo God's 
people might be happy. On the contrary, if we take 
the places with the context, they will appear rather"as _ 
promiſes of making God's people happy, that God 
therein might be glorified. So is that in the 43d chap, 
as we ſhall ſee plainly, if we take the whole that is 
ſaid from the beginning of the chapter. It is wholly 
a promiſe of a future great and wonderful work of 
God's power and prace, delivering his people from all 
miſery, and making them exceeding happy ; and then _ 

the end of all, or the ſum of God's deſign in all, is de- 
clared to be God's own glory. © I have redeemed 
"thee, I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine. 
II will be with thee.—When thou walkeſt through 
the fire, thou ſhalt not be burnt, nor the flame kindle 
upon thee,—thou art precious and honourable in my 
ſight. I will give men for thee, and people for thy 
life, Fear not, I am with thee.—I will bring my ſons 
from far, and my daughters from the ends of the 
earth; every one that is called by my name: for 1 
have created him for my glor .. 5 
So it plainly is chap. Ix. ver. 21. the whole chapter 
is made up of nothing but promiſes of future exceed- 
ing happineſs to Ged's church. But, for brevity's ms 
wg MEFs 6 9 let 
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let us rake only the two preceding verſes. © The 
ſun ſhall be no more thy light by day, neither for 


the Lord ſhall: be unto thee an everlaſting light, and 


branch of my planting, the work of my hands ;” and 


— 


the ſpirit of heavineſs, that they might be called trees 


_ fected, is plainly an accompliſhment of the joy, glad- 


* mourning and ſorrow ; and the end in which the work 


For as a girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, ſo 
have I cauſed to cleave unto me the whole houle of 
IIrael, and the whole houſe of Judah, faith the Lord: 
that they might be unto me for a people, and for a 


his own holy people; or, as the apoſtle expreſles it, 


ſo many parts or conſtituents of the great and exceed- 


ſign in this happineſs, than this happineſs as the end of 1 

this glory. * in like manner is the promiſe in the 

third verſe of the next chapter. To appoint to them = 
that mourn in Zion, to give to them beauty for aſhes, 


* 


brightneſs ſhall the moon give light unto thee : but 


thy God thy glory. Thy ſun ſhall no more go down, 
neither ſhall thy moon withdraw itſelf: for the Lord 
ſhall be thine everlaiting light, and the days of thy 
mourning 'ſhall be ended. Thy people alſo ſhall be 
all righteous ; they ſhall inherit the land forever, the 


then the end of all is added, that I might be gloriſted.“ 
All the preceding promiſes are plainly mentioned as 


ing happineſs of God's people; and God's glory is 
mentioned rather as God's end, or the ſum of his de- 


the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praiſe for 


of righteouſneſs, the planting of the Lord, that he might 
be glorified.” The work of God promiſed to be ef- 


nefs, and happineſs of God's people, inſtead of their 


iſſues, or that in which God's deſign in this. work is 
obtained and ſummed up, is his glory. This proves, 
by the ſeventh poſition, that God's glory is the end of 
the creation. - . . 
The fame thing may be argued from Jer. xiii. IT. 


5 


name, and for a praiſe, and for a glory: but they would 
not hear.” That is, God ſought to make them to be 


his peculiar people, zealous of good works ; that ſo 
they might be a glory to him; as girdles were uſed in . 
: Rog + TS Eos WO 


. culiar and holy peop 


and honour, as a man that ſeeks an ornament and 
| 2 of honour for his glory, it is not natural to un- 


— 
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thoſe days for ornament and beauty, and as badges 
of dignity and honour “. Which is agreeable to the 

places obſerved before, that ſpeak of the church as the 
glory of Chriſt, _ f „ WE 
Now when God e himſelf, as ſeeking a pe- 
e for himſelf, to be for his glory 


derſtand it merely of a ſubordinate end, as though God 
had no reſpect to himſelf in it; but only the good of 
others. If ſo, the compariſon would not be natural; 


for men are commonly wont to ſeek their own glory 
and honour in adorning themſelves, and dignifying 
themſelves with badges of honour, out of reſpect to 


themſelves :: a il. . e 
The ſame doctrine ſeems to be taught, Eph. xliv. 


23. Having predeſtinated us to the adoption of 


children, by Jeſus Chriſt, unto himſelf, according to 

the good pleaſure of his will, to the praiſe of the glory 

of his grace,” ; 4-4 Its Tha 
The ſame may be argued from Iſa. xliv. 23. For 


the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, he hath glorified him- 


ſelf in Iſrael.” And chap. xlix, 3. © Thou art my 


ſervant Jacob, in whom I will be glorified.” John xvil. 
10. And all mine are thine, and thine are mine, and 
TI am glorified in them.“ 2 Theſſ. i. 10. © When he 
| Thall come to be glorified in his ſaints,” Ver. xi. 12. 


« Wherefore alſo we pray always for you, that our 
God would connt you worthy of his calling, and fulfil 


all the good pleaſure of his goodneſs, and the work of 


faith with power: that the name of our Lord. Jeſus 


may be glorified in you, and ye in him, according to 


the grace of God and our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” ?“? 
3. The ſcripture ſpeaks from time to time of God's 


glory, as though it were his ultimate end of the good- 


neſs of the moral part of the creation ; and that end, 


—— * 0 * 
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in a reſpect and relation to which chiefly it is, that the 3 

value or worth of their virtue conſiſts. As in Phil. i. 
10, 11. „That ye may approve things that are excel- aff 

. | lent, that ye may be ſincere, and without offence till 1 
the day of Chriſt : being filled with the fruits of righ- 7 
teouſneſs, which are by Jeſus Chriſt, unto the glory * 

and praiſe of God.“ Here the apoſtle ſhews how the . 
fruits of righteouſneſs in them are valuable, and how WL 
they anſwer their end, viz. in being © by Jeſus Chriſt by 

to the praiſe and glory of God.” John xy. 8. © Here- = 

% in is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.“ = 

Signifying, that by this means it is that the great end £Þ 

: of religion is to be anſwered. And in 1 Pet. iv. 11. _ 


the apoſtle directs the Chriſtians to regulate all their 
religious performances, with reference to that one end. 
«If any man ſpeak, let him ſpeak as the oracles of 
God: if any man miniſter, let him do it as of the abi- 
lity which God giveth, that God in all things may be 
glorified ; to. whom be praiſe and dominion forever 
and ever, Amen.“ And, from time, to time, embra- 5 
' cing and practiſing true religion, and repenting of ſin, |, *?! 
and turning to holineſs; is expreſſed by glorifying God, 
as though that were the ſum and end of the whole 
matter. Rev. xi. 13. And in the earthquake were 
flain of men ſeven thouſand ; and the remnant were 
affrighted, and gave glory to the God of heaven.” 
So, Rev. xiv. 6, 7. And 1 ſaw another angel fly in 
the midft of heaven, baving the everlaſting goſpel to 
pre ach to them that dwell on the earth; ſaying, 
with a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him.“ 
As though this were the ſum and end of that virtue 
and religion, which was the grand deſign of preaching 
the goſpel every where through the world. Rev. xvi. 
9.—* And repented not to give him glory.“ Which 
is as much as to ſay, they did not forſake their fins and We. 
turn to true religion, that God might receive that _ 
which is the great end he ſeeks, in the religion he re- of 
quires of men. See to the ſame purpoſe, Pſal. xxii. 
21,—23. Ifa. Ixvi. 19. XXIiv. 15. XXV. 3. Jer. Xiii. 
15, 16. Dan. V. 23. Rom. xv. 55 6. Ta | 43 1694 "443 1 
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And as the exerciſe of true religion and virtue in 
Chriſtians is ſummarily expreſſed a glorify ing 
God, ſo when the good influence of this on otbers, as 
bringing them by the example to turn to the ways 
and practice of true goodneſs, is ſpoken of, it is ex- 
preſſed in the ſame manner. Matth. v. 16. Let 
your light ſo ſhine before men, that others ſeeing your 
good works, may glorify your Father which is in hea- 
ven. 1 Pet. ii. 12. © Having your converſation ho- 

 , - _ neſt among the Gentiles, that whereas they ſpeak evil 

F "againſt you as evil-doers, they may, by your good 

= Works which they behold, glorify God in the day of 

5 viſitation. DT) / F ; 

F | That the ultimate end of moral goodneſs, or righte- : c 

.  _ouſneſs is anſwered in God's glory being attained, is 

_ ] 

| 


| ſuppoſed in the objection. which the apoſtle makes, or. | 
[| | | ſuppoſes ſeme will make, in Rom. iii. 7. For if the e 
4 truth of God hath more abounded through my lie unto 
5 his glory, why am I judged as a ſinner ? i. e. ſeeing 
= the great end of righteouſneſs: is anſwered by my ſin, | 
ki * in God's being glorified, why is my fin condemned 
3 and puniſhed ; and why is not my vice equivalent to 
And the glory of God is ſpoken of as that wherein 
_ conſiſts the value and end of particular graces. As of 
faith, Rom. iv. 20. He ſtaggered not at the promiſe 
of God through unbelief : but was ſtrong in faith, gi- 
ving glory to God.” Phil. ii. 11. That every tongue 
ſhould confeſs that Jeſus is the Lord, to the glory of I 
God the Father.“ Of repentance. Joſh. vi. 19.“ Give, 
I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Iſrael, and make 
confeſſion unto him.“ Of charity. 2 Cor. viii. 19,— 
% With this grace, which is adminiſtred by us, to the 
4 glory of the ſame Lord, and declaration of your rea- 
dy mind.“ Thankſgiving and praiſe. Luke vii. 18. 
There are not found that returned to give glory to « * 


— 


Soc, ſave this ſtranger.“ Pſal. l. 23. Wholo offer- 
eth praiſe glorifieth me; and to him that ordereth his 
converſation aright, will I ſhew the ſalvation of God.“ 
Concerning which laſt place .may be obſerved ;— God 

„F . here 
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here ſeems to ſay this to ſuch as abounded in their 
ſacrifices and outward ceremonies of religion, as taking 
it for granted, and as what they knew already, and ſup- 
poſed in their religious performances, that the end of 
all religion was to glorify God. 'Fhey fuppoſed they 
did this in the beſt manner, in offering a multitude of 
ſacrifices (ſee the preceding part of the pſalm.) But 
here God corrects this miſtake, and informs, that this 


grand end of religion is not attained this way, but in 9 
? offering the more ſpiritual ſacrifices of praiſe and a ho- ap 
ly converſation. e wore a 1 
In fine, the words of the apoſtle in 1 Cor. vi. 20. A 
. are worthy of particular notice.“ Ye are not your "0 


own; for ye are bought with a price: therefore glori- 
fy God in your body and in your ſpirit, which are his.“ 
Here not only is glorifying God ſpoken of, as what 
ſummarily comprehends the end of that 'religion and 
fervice of God, which is the end of Chriſt's redeeming 
us: but here I would further remark this—That the FF 
apoſtle in this place urges, that inaſmuch as we are *wt 
not our own, but bought for God, that we might be Þ 
his; therefore we ought not to a& as if we were our 1 
, own, but as God's; and ſhould not uſe the members of 
our bodies, or faculties of our fouls, for ourſelves, as 
making ourſelves our end; but for God, as making 
him our end. And he expreſſes the way in which we 
are to make God our end, viz. in making his glory our 
end. © Therefore glorify God in your body and in 
pour ſpirit, which are his.” Here it cannot be pre- 
| _ tended, that though Chriſtians are indeed required to 
make God's glory their end; yet it is but as a ſubor- 
dinate end, as ſubſervient to their own happinefs, as a 
higher end; for then, in acting chiefly and ultimately 
for their ownſelves, they would uſe themſelves more 
as their own than as God's; which is directly con- 
1 trary to the deſign of the apoſtle's exhortation, and 
8 the argument he is upon; which is, that we ſhould 
give ourſelves as it were away from ourſelves to God, 
and vſe ourſelves as his, and not our own, acting for 
his ſake, and not our own ſakes. Thus it is evident, by 
„„ poſition 


rn 


. 
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' poſition ninth, that the glory of God is the laſt end 
for which he created the worle. 
4. There are ſome things in the word of God that 
lead us to ſuppoſe, that it requires of men that they 
| ſhould deſire and ſeek God's glory, as their higheſt and 
laſt end in what they do. As particularly the paſſage. 
laſt mentioned. This appears from what has been juſt 
now obſerved upon it. The ſame may be argued from 
1 Cor. x. 30. Whether therefore ye eat or drink, 
or;whatſoeyer ye do, do all to the glory of God.“ And 
I Pet. iv. 11.“ That God in all things may be glori- 
fied.” Which was mentioned before. And it may be 
argued, that Chriſt requires his followers ſhould deſire 
and ſeek God's glory in the firſt place, and above all 
things elſe, from that prayer which he gave his diſ- 
ciples, as the pattern and rule for the direction of his 
followers in their prayers. The firſt petition of which 
is, „ Hallowed be thy name.” Which in ſcripture lan- 
guage is the ſame with glorified be thy name; as. is 
manifeſt from Lev. x. 3. Ezek. xxviil. 22. and many 
other places. Now our laſt and higheſt end is doubt- 
leſs what ſhould be firſt in our deſires, and conſequent- 
y firſt in our prayers: and therefore we may argue, 
that ſince Chriſt directs that God's glory ſhould be firit 
in our prayers, that therefore this is our laſt end. This 
is further confirmed by the concluſion of the Lord's 
prayer, For thine is the kingdom, the power and 
glory.” Which, as it ſtands in connection with the 
reſt of the prayer, implies, that we deſire and aſk all 
theſe things which are mentioned in each petition, 
with a ſubordination, and in ſubſervience to the domi- 
nion and glory of God; in which all our deſires ulti- 
mately terminate, as their laſt end. God's glory and 
dominion are the two firſt things mentioned in the 
prayer, and are the ſubject of the firſt half of the pray- 
er; and they are the two laſt things mentioned in the 
ſame pray er, in its concluſion: and God's glory is the 
Alpha and Omega in the prayer. From theſe things 
We may argue, according to poſition eighth, that God's 
glory is the laſt end of the creation. e 
1 „ VV F. The 
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5. The glory of God appears, by the account given 
in the word of God, to be that end or event, in the 
* earneſt deſires of which, and in their delight in which, 
the beſt part of the moral world, and when in their 
' beſt frames, do moſt naturally expreſs the direct ten- 
dency of the ſpirit of true goodneſs, and give vent to 
the virtuous and pious affections of their heart, and do 
moſt properly and directly teſtify their ſupreme reſpect 
to their Creator. This is the way in which the holy 
apoſtles, from time to time, gave vent to the ardent 


' exerciſes of their piety, and expreſſed and breathed _ 
forth their regard to the ſupreme Being. Rom. xi. 36. 


% To whom be glory forever and ever. Amen.” 
Chap. xvi. 27. © To God only wile, be glory, through 
Jeſus Chriſt, forever, Amen.“ Gal. i. 4, 5. © Who 
gave himſelf for our ſins, that he might deliver us from 
this preſent evil world, according to the will of God 

and our Father, to whom be glory, forever and ever, 

Amen.” 2 Tim. iv. 18. And the Lord ſhall deliver 


me from every evil work, and will preſerve me to his 
| Heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory, forever and ever, 


Amen.“ Eph. iii. 21. Unto him be glory in the church 
by Chriſt Jeſus throughout all ages, world without 
end.“ Heb. xiii. 21.——* Through Jeſus Chriſt, to 
whom be glory, forever and ever, Amen.“ Phil. iv. 

20. Now unto God and our Father, be glory, forever 
and ever, Amen.“ 2 Pet. iii. 18. To him b 


| 5 glory, 
both now and forever, Amen.” Jude 25. To the 


only wiſe God our Saviour, be glory and majeſty, do- 
minion and power, both now and ever, Amen.” Rev. 
i. 5, 6. *© Unto him that loved us, &c. to him be glory 


and dominion, forever and ever, Amen.” It was in this 


way that holy David, the ſweet pſalmiſt of Iſrael, vent- 
ed the ardent tendencies and deſires of his pious heart. 
1 Chron. xvi. 28, 29. Give unto the ,oRD, ye kin- 
dreds of the people, give unto the Lo .D, glory and 


ſtrength : give unto the Loxy the glory due unto his 


name.” We have much the ſame expreſſions again, 


Pal. xxix, 1,-2. and Ixix. 7, 8. See alſo, Pſal. Ivii. 5. 


Ixxii. 18, 19. kv. 1. So the whole church of God through 
21 l £ . . ; ; all 
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all parts of the earth. Iſa, xlii. 10, 11, 12. In like 


manner the ſaints and angels in heaven expreſs the 
piety of their hearts. Rev. iv. 9, 11. and v. 11,12, 13, 
14. and vii. 12. This is the event that the hearts of the 
ſeraphim eſpecially exult in, as appears by Iſa. vi. 2, 
3. Above it ſtood the ſeraphim.— And one cried un- 


to another, and ſaid, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 


hoſts, the whole earth is full of his glory.” So at the 
birth of Chriſt, Luke ii. 14. Glory to God in the 
is 1M . ME: | L 

t is manifeſt that theſe holy perſons in earth and 


heaven, in thus expreſſing their deſires of the gory 5 
of God, have reſpect to it, not merely as a ſubordinate 


end, or merely for the ſake of ſomething elſe ; but as 


that which they look upon in itſelf valuable, and in the 
higheſt degree ſo. It would be abſurd to ſay, that in 
theſe ardent exclamations, they are only giving vent 


to their vehement benevolence to their fellow. creatures, 


and expreſſing their earneſt deſires that God might 


be glorified, that ſo his ſubjects may be made happy by 
the means. It is evident, it is not ſo much love either 
to themſelves, or fellow - creatures, which they expreſs, 


as their exalted and ſupreme regard to the moſt high _ 


and infinitely glorious Being, When the church ſays, 
% Not unto us, not unto us, O Jehovah, but to thy 


name give glory,“ it would be abſurd to ſay, that ſhe 


only deſires that God may have glory, as a neceſſary 


or convenient means of their own advancement and 


felicity. From theſe things it appears, by the eleventh 
poſition, that God's glory is the end of the creation. 


6. The ſcripture leads us to ſuppoſe, that Chriſt 


ſought God's glory, as his higheſt and laſt end. John 
vii. 18, © He that ſpeaketh of himſelf, ſeeketh his 


own glory: but he that ſeeketh his glory that ſent _ 
him, the, ſame is true, and no unrighteouſneſs is in 
him.“ When Chriſt ſays, he did not ſeek his own 
| plory' we cannot reaſonably underftand him, that he 
had no regard to his own glory, even the glory of the 
human nature; for. the glory of that nature- was part 
of the reward promiſed him, and of the joy ſet before 
r i 5 | him. 
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him. But we muſt underſtand him, that this was not 
his ultimate aim; it was not the end that chiefly go- 
verned his conduct: and therefore, when in oppoſition 
to this, in the latter part of the ſeutence, he ſays, 
„ Bat he that ſeeketh his glory that ſent him, the ſame 
is true, &c. It is natural from the antitheſis to under- 
ſtand him, that this was his ultimate aim, his ſupreme 
governing end. John Xii. 27, 28. Now is my ſoul 
. troubled, and what ſhall I ſay? Father, ſave me from 
this hour: But for this cauſe came I unto this hour, 
Father, glorify thy name.” Chriſt was now going to 
Jeruſalem, and expected in a few days there to be 


crucified : and the proſpect of bis laſt ſufferings, in this 


near approach, was very terrible to him. Under this 
_ diſtreſs of mind, in ſo terrible a view, he ſupports 
- himfelf with a proſpect of what would be the conſe- 
. quence of his ſufferings, viz. God's glory. Now, it is 
the end that ſupports the agent in any difficult work 
that he undertake:, and above all others, his ultimate 
and ſupreme end; for this is above all others valu- 
able in his eyes; and ſo, ſufficient to countervail the 
difficulty of the means: that is the end, Which is in 
itlelf agreeable and ſweet to him, which ultimately 
terminates his deſires, is the center of reſt and ſup- 
port; and fo mult be the fountain and ſum of all the 
delight aud comfort he has in his proſpects, with re- 
ſpect to his work. Now Chriſt has his ſoul ſtraitened 
and diſtreſſed with a view of that which was infinitely 
the moſt difficult part of his work, which was juſt at 
hand. Now certainly, if his mind ſeeks {ſupport in the 
conflict from a view of his end, it muſt moſt naturally 
repair to the higheſt end, which is the proper fountain 


of all ſupport in this caſe. We may well ſuppoſe, that 


when his ſoul conflicts with the appearance of the 
moſt extreme difficulties, it would reſort for ſupport 
0 the idea of his ſupreme and ultimate end, the foun- 
| tain of all the ſupport and comfort he has in the means, 

or the work. The ſame thing, viz. Chriſt's ſeeking | 
the glory of God as his ultimate end, is manifeſt by 


— 2 


nn ſays, when he comes yet nearer to the 


hour | 


hour of his laſt fufferings, in that remarkable prayer, 
the laſt he ever made with his diſciples, on the even- 
ing before his crucifixion; wherein he expreſſes the 
_ . Jum of his aims and deſires. His firſt words are, 
Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son alſo may glorify thee.” As this is his firſt re- 
queſt, we may ſuppoſe it to be his ſupreme requeſt 
and deſire, and what he ultimately aimed at in all. If 
we conſider what follows to the end, all the reſt that 
is ſaid in the prayer, ſeems to be but an amplification 
4 of, ths great requeſt. oh STE 12 Fa 
On the whole, I think it is pretty manifeſt, that Je- 
. tus. Chriſt ſought the glory of God as his higheſt and 
laſt end; and that therefore, by poſition twelfth, this 
Was Gad's laſt end in the creation of the world. 
7. It is manifeſt from ſcripture, that God's glory is 
the laſt end of that great work of providence, the work 
of redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, This is manifeſt from 
what is juſt now obſerved, of its being the end ulti- 
. mately {ought by Jeſus Chriſt the Redeemer. And if 
We further conſider the texts mentioned in the proof 
of that, and take notice of the context, it will be very 
evident, that it was what Chriſt ſought as his laſt end, 
in that great work which he came into the world up- 
on, 222, to procure redemption for his people. It is 
©, manifeſt, that Chriſt profeſſes in John vii. 18. that he 
did not ſeek his own glory in what he did, but the 
glory of him that ſent him. He means, that he did not 
.. ſeek his own glory, but the glory of him that ſent him 
in the work of his miniſtry ; the work he performed, 
and which he came into the world to perform, and 
Which his Father ſent him to work out, which is the 
Work of redemption. And with reſpect to that text, 
John Xii. 27, 28.; it has been already obſerved, that 
Chriſt, comforted himſelf in the view of the extreme 
difficulty of his work, which was the work of redemp- 
tion, in the proſpect of that which, he had reſpect to, 
and rejoiced in, as the higheſt, ultimate, and moſt va- 
? mable exvellent end of that work, which he ſet his 
heart moſt upon, and delighted moſt in. And in the 
e Rn, f * : anſwer. 
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anſwer: that the Father made him from heaven at that 


time, in the latter part of the ſame verſe, I have 


both glorified it, and will glorify it again,” The mean- 


ing plainly is, that God had gloriſied his name in what 
Chriſt had done, in the work he ſent him upon; and 
would glorify it again, and to a greater degree, in 
what he ſhould further do, and in the ſucceſs thereof. 
Chriſt ſhews that he underſtood it thus, in What he ſays 

upon it, when the people took notice of it, wondering 


at the voice ; ſome ſaying, that it thundered, others, 


that an angel ſpake to him. Chriſt ſays, © This voice 
came not becaule of me, but for your ſakes.” And then 
he ſays, (exulting in the proſpect of this glorious end. 
and ſucceſs), ** Now is the judgment of this“ world; 


now is the prince of this world caſt out; and T, if I 


be lift up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.“ 
In the ſucceſs of the ſame work of redemption, he 
places his own glory, as was obſer ved before, in tbeſe 
words in the 23d aud 24th verſes of the {ame chapter. 
© 'The hour is come, that the Son of man ſhould be 
glorified, Verily, verily, I ſay unto you, except a corn 


of wheat fall into the ground, it abideth alone ; but if 


it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.“ 

So it is manifeſt, that when he ſeeks his own and 
his Father's glory, in that prayer, John xvii. (which, 
it has been obſerved, he then ſceks as his laſt end), he 
ſecks it as the end of that great work he came into the 
world upon, which he is now about to finiſh in his 
death. What follows through the whole prayer, plain- 


ly ſhews this: and particularly the 4th and 5th verſes, 


I have glorified thee on earth: 1 have finiſhed the 


work which thou gaveit me to do. And now, O Fa- 
ther, glorify thou me with thine own felf.” Here it. 


is pretty plain, that declaring to lis Father that he had 
glorifſied him on carth, and finiſhed the work God 
gave him to do, meant that he had finifhied the work 


which God gave him to do for this end, pig. that he 


might be glorified. He had now finiſhed that founda- 
tion that he came into the world to lay for bis glory, _ 
He had laid a foundation for bis Father's obtaining his 

G 2 . Will, 
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. will, and the utmoſt that he deſigned. By which it is 
manifeſt, that God's glory was the utmoſt of his de- 
ſign, or his ultimate end in this great work. 
And it is manifeſt, by John xiii. 31, 32. that the 
glory of the Father, and his own glory, are what Chriſt 
exulted in, in the proſpect of his approaching ſutfer- 
ings, when Judas was gone out to betray him, as the 
end his heart was mainly ſet upon, and ſupremely de- 
lighted in. Therefore, when he was gone out, Jeſus 
ſaid, Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glo- 
rified in him, If God be glorified in him, God ſhall 
alſo glorify him in himſelf, and ſhall ſtraightway glo- 
rify him.“ „ | . 
That the glory of God is the higheſt and laſt end of 
the Work of redemption, is confirmed by the ſong of 
the angels at Chriſt's birth. Luke ii. 14.“ Glofy to 
God in the higheſt, and on earth peace, and good- 
will towards men.” It muſt be ſuppoſed that they 
knew what was God's laſt end in ſending Chriſt into 
the world: and that in their rejoicing on the occaſion 
of his incarnation, their minds would be moſt taken u 
with, and would moit rejoice in that which was is + : 
valuable and glorious in it ; which muſt conſiſt in its 
relation. to that which was.its chief and ultimate end. 
And we may further ſuppoſe, that the thing which 
chiefly engaged their minds, as what was moſt glo- 
rious and joyful in the affair, is what would be firſt 
expreſſed in that ſong which was to expreſs the ſen- 
timents of their minds, and exultation of their hearts. - 
The glory of the Father and the Son is ſpoken of as 
the end of the work of redeinption, in Phil. ii. 6,—— 
11. very much in the ſame manner as in John xii. 23, 
28. and xiii. 31, 32. and xvii. I, 4, 5. Who being in 
the form of God, made himſelf of no reputation, 


ad took upon him the form of a ſervant, and was 
made in the likeneſs of men: and being found in fa- 
Jhion as a man, he humbled himſelf, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the croſs : where- 

tore God alſo hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name, &c, that at the name of Jeſus every knee 
| ol thauld 
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ſhould bow, and every tongue confels, that Jeſus 
is the Lord, To THE GLokY or Gop THE FATHER.” 
So God's glory, or the praiſe of his glory, is ſpoken of 
as the end of the work of redemption, in Eph. i. 3, &c. 
& Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, who hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bteffings 
in heavenly places | in Chriſt : according as he hath cho- 
ſen us in him. Having predeſtinated us to the adop- 
tion of children, — ro THE PRAISE OT THE GLORY 
OF HIS GRACE.” And in the continuance of the ſame 
diſcourſe concerning the redemption of Chriſt, in what 
follows in the ſame chapter, God's glory is once 
and again mentioned as the great end of all. Seve- 
ral things belonging to that great redemption are men- 
_ tioned in the following verſes: Such as God's great wil- 
dom in it, ver. 8. The clearneſs of light granted chro? 
Chriſt, ver. 9. God's gathering together in one, all 
things in heaven and earth in Chriſt, ver. 10. God's 
iving the Chriſtians that were firſt converted to the 
Ebrilfian faith from among the Jews, an intereſt in this 
great redemption, ver. 11. Then the great end is add- 
ed, ver. 12. That we ſhould be To THE PRAISE 
OF HIS.GLORY, who firſt truſted in Chriſt.” And then 
is mentioned the beitowing of the ſame great ſalvation 
on the Gentiles, in its beginning or firit fruits in the 
world,” and iti the completing it in another world, in 
the two next verſes, And then the fame great end is 
added again. In whom ye allo truſted, aſter that ye 
heard the word of truth, the goſpel of your ſalvation : 
In whom allo, after rhat ye believed, ye were ſealed 
with the'holy ſpirit of promiſe, Which is the carneſt 
of our inheritance, until the*redemption of the purcha- 
{ed poſſeſſion, UNTO THE'PRAISE OF HIS GLORY. 
The ſame thing is expreſſed much in the ſame manner, 


In 2 Cor. iv; 14, 15.“ He which raiſed up the Lord 
Jeſus, ſhall raiſe up: us alſo by: Jeſs, and: ſhall preſent 


us with you. For all things are for your ſakes, that the 


_ abundance of grace might, throngh the diavklpiving of of * 


Wy; rebound TO TE GLORY'OF GOD.” 
FRE: dame | is ſpoken of as the end of the work of re- 
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demption in the old-teſtament. Plal. lxxix. 9. . Help 
us, O God of our ialvation, for the glory of thy name: 
deliver us and purge away our. fins, for thy name's 


Take.” So in the prophecies of the redemption of Jeſus 


Chriſt, Ifa. xliv. 23. Sing, O ye heavens; for the 


break forth into ſinging, ye mountains; O foreſt, and 


every tree theretn : for the Lord hath redeemed Ja- 


cob, and GLORIFIED HIMSELF in Ifrael!” Thus the 
works of creation are called upon to rejoice at the at- 
taining of the {ame end, by the redemption of God's 
people, that the angels rejoiced at when Chriſt was 


born. See alſo chap. xlvin. 105 11. and xlix. 3. 
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'LoxD hath done it: ſhout, ye lower parts of the earth; 


Thus it is evident, that the glory of God is the ulti- 


mate end of the work of redemption.— Which is 
the chief work of providence towards the moral world, 
as is abundantly manifeſt from ſcripture : the whole 


_ univerſe being put in ſubjection to Jeſus Chriſt ; all 


heaven and earth, angels and men, being ſubject to 
him, as executing this office : and put under him to 
that end, that all things may be ordered by him, in 
ſubſervience to the great deſigns of his redemption : 
all power, as he ſays, being given to him, in heaven 


and in earth, that he may give eternal liſe to as many 


as the Father has given him: and he being exalted 
far above all principality and power, and might and 


employ them all as miniſtering ſpirits, for the good of 


them that ſhall be the heirs of his ſalvation : and all 


things being ſo governed by their Redeemer for them, 
that. all things are theirs, whether things preſent. or 


dominion, and made head over all things to the church. 
The angels being put in ſubjection to him, that he may 


things to come: and all God's works of providence in 
the moral government of the world, which we have 
an account of in ſcripture hiſtory, or that are foretold 
in ſcripture prophecy, being evidently ſubordinate to 


phe great purpoſes and ends of this great work. And 
beſides, the work of redemption is that work, by which 
good men are, as it were, created, or brought into being,. 
ds good men, or as reſtored to holineſs and happinels.. 
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The work of redemption is a new creation, according 
to ſcripture reprelentation, whereby men are brought 
into a new exiſtence, or are made new creatures. 

From thele things it follows, according to the 5th, 


6th, and 7th poſitions, that the glory of God is the laſt 


end of the creation of the world. 
8. The ſcripture leads us to ſuppoſe, that God's 
| glory is his halt end in his moral government of the 

world in general. This has been already ſhewn con- 
cerning ſeveral things that belong to God's moral go- 
vernment of the world. As particularly in the work 
of redemption, the chief of all his diſpenſations in his 
moral government of the world. And I have alſo ob- 
ſerved it, with reſpect to the duty which God requires 
of the ſubjects of his moral government, in requiring 


them to ſeek his glory as their laſt end. And this is 


actually the laſt end of the moral goodneſs required of 
them ; the end which gives their moral goodneſs its 
chief value. And alſo, that it is what that perſon 
which God has ſet at the head of the moral world, as 


its chief governor, even Jeſus Chriſt, ſeeks as his chief 


end. And it has been ſhewn, that it is the chief end 


for which that part of the moral world which are 
good are made, or have their exiſtence as good. I 


now further obſerve, that this is the end of the eſta- 
bliſhment of the public worſhip and ordinances of God 
among mankind. Hag. i. 8. Go up to the mountain, 


and bring wood, and build the hotife ; and I will take 


pleaſure in it, and I will E GLORITIE D, faith the 
Lox.” This is ſpoken of as the end of God's pro- 
miſes of rewards, and of their fulfilment. 2 Cor. i. 
20. © For all the promiſes of God in him are yea, and 
in him Amen, TO THE GLORY Or GoD by us.“ And 
this is ſpoken. of as the end of the execution of God's 
threatenings, in the puniſhment of ſin. Numb. xiv. 20, 
21, 22, 23. And the Lokp ſaid, I have pardoned 
according to thy word. But, as truly as I live, all the 
earth ſhall be filled with THE 6LORY OF JEROVAH,. 

Becauſe all theſe men, &c.— Surely they ſhall not ſee 
the land.“ The glory of Jehovah is evidently here 
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ſpoken of, as that which he had regard to, as his high- 
eſt and ultimate end, which therefore he could not 
fail of ; but muſt take place every where, and in every 
_ caſe,through all parts of his dominion, whatever became 
of men. And whatever abatements might be made, as 


to judgments deſerved; and whatever changes might be 


made in the courſe of God's proceedings from com- 
paſſion, to. ſinners ; yet. the attaining of God's glory 
was an end, which, being ultimate and ſupreme, muſt 


in no caſe whatſoever give place. This is ſpoken of. 
as the end of God's executing judgments on his ene- 
mies in this world. Exod. xiv. 17, 18. And I will 

ret me. honour C Tkhabhedha, I will be glorified) upon 
8 and upon all his hoſt, &c. Ezek. xxviii. 22. 


6 Thus ſaith the Lord God, Behold I am againſt thee, 
O Zion, and I wILL BE GLORIFIED in the midſt of 


thee : And they ſhall know that I am the Lord, when I - 
ſhall have executed judgments in her, and ſhall be /anc- -- 
tified in her.“ So Ezek. xxxix. 13. Yea, all the peo- 
ple of the land ſhall bury them; and it ſhall be to them 
arenown, the day that. 1 ſhall be glorified, faith the Lord 
God.“ And this is ſpoken of as the end, both of the 
executions of wrath, and in the glorious exerciſes of : 


mercy, in the miſery and happineſs of another world. 


Rom. ix. 22, 23. What if God, willing to ſhew his 
wrath, and make his power known, endured with 


much long-ſuffering, the veſſels of wrath fitted to de- 


ſtruction: and that he might make known the riches 
of his glory on the veſſels of mercy, which he had a- 
fore prepared unto glory.“ And this is ſpoken of as the 
end of the day of judgment, which is the time appoint- 
ed for the bigheſt exerciſes of God's authority as moral 
Governor of the world; and is as it were the day of 


the conſummation of God's moral government, with 
reſpect to all his ſubjects in heaven, earth and. hell. 2 
Thef. i. 9, 10.“ Who ſhall be puniſhed with everlaſt- 


ing deſtruction from the preſence. of the, Lord, and 
from the glory of his power; when he ſhall come to be 
Elerified in his faints, and to be admired in all them that 
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| delieve.” Then his glory ſhall be obtained, with re- 


ſpe& both to ſaints and ſinners. Ke 

From theſe things it is manifeſt, by the fourth poſi» 
tion, that God's glory is the ultimate end of the erea- 
tion of the world. 


9. It appears, from what has been already obſerved, 


that the glory of God is ſpoken of in ſcripture as the 


laſt end of many of God's works: and it is plain that 
this thing is in fact the iſſue and reſult of the works of 
God's common providence, and of the creation of the 


world. Let us take God's glory in what ſenſe ſo ever, 
conſiſtent with its being ſomethipg brought to paſs, or 
2 good attained by any work of God, certainly it is the 
conſequence of theſe works: and beſides it is expreſsly 
fo ſpoken of in ſcripture. This is implied in the firſt 
verſe of the eighth pſalm, wherein are celebrated the 


works of creation: the heavens being the work of 


God's fingers; the moon and the ſtars being ordained 
by God; and God's making man a little lower than 
the angels, &c. The firſt verſe is, O Lord, our 


Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth | who 


baſt ſer thy glory above the heavens,” or upon the 


| heavens. By name and glory, very much the ſame _ 


thing is intended here, as in many other places, as 
ſhal} be particularly ſhewn afterwards. So the plaim 
concludes as it began. O Lord, our Lord, how ex- 
cellent is thy name in all the earth !” So, in the x48th 
pſalm, after a particular memion of moſt of the works 
of creation, enumerating them in order, the plalmniit 
ſays, ver. 13. Let them praiſe the name ot te 
Lord, for his name alone is excellent, his glory iss bose 
the earth and the heaven.” And in the 104th pium, 
after a very particular, orderly, and magniſicent reh e- 


{ſentation of God's works of creation and common 1! on- 


viderice, it is ſaid in the 31ſt verſe, © The glory ot the 
Lend ſhall endure forever: the Lord fhall rejoice in 
his works.” Here God's glory is ſpoken of, as he 
grand reſult, and blefled fe, oh hes of all theſe works 
which God. values, and on account of which {te rejoices 
in thele works. And this is oue thing doubtleſs wh 
- plied 
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plied in the ſong of the ſeraphim, Iſa. vi. 3. Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hoſts, the whole earth is full 
r „ 
The glory of God, in being the reſult and conſe- 
quence of thoſe works of providence that have been 
mentioned, is in fact the conſequence of the creation. 
The good attained in the uſe of a thing, made for uſe, - 
is the reſult of the making of that thing; as the ſigni- - 
fying the time of day, when actually attained by the 
uſe of a watch, is the conſequence of the making of 
the watch. 80 that it is apparent, that the glory of 
God is a thing that is actually the reſult and conſe - 
quence of the creation of the world. And from what 
has been already obſerved, it appears, that it is what - 
God ſeeks as good, valuable, and excellent in itſelf, 
And I preſume none will pretend, that there is any 
thing peculiar in the nature of the caſe, rendering it a 
thing valuable in ſome of the inſtances wherein it takes 
Place, and not in others: or that the glory of God, 
though indeed an effect of all God's works, is an ex- 
ceeding deſirable effect of ſome of them; but of o- 
thers, a worthleſs and inſignificant effect. God's glo- 
ry therefore, met be a deſirable, valuable conſequence. 
of the work of creation. Yea, it is expreſsly ſpoken. 
of, in Plalm civ. 3. (as was obſerved) as an effect, om 
account of which God rejoices and takes pleaſure in 
the works of creation. „„ 3 
Therefore it is manifeſt, by poſition third, that tlie 
glory of God is an ultimate end in the creation of the 
world. 1 ; 


__ 
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JILACKE of ſcripture that lead us to ſuppoſe, that - 
| Gop created the world for his NAME, to MAKE 
HIS PERFECTIONS KNOWN ; and that he made it FOR 
HIS FRANSB. -, 3 | | 


Here 
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Hlere I ſhall firſt take notice of ſome paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture that ſpeak of God's name as being made God's 
end, or the object of his regard, and the regard of his 
- virtuous and holy intelligent creatures, much in the 
ſame manner as has been obſerved of God's glory. | 
As particularly, God's name is in like manner ſpo- 
ken of, as the end of his acts of 38 towards the 
good part of the moral world, and of his works of mer- 
cy and ſalvation towards his people. As 1 Sam. Xii. 
22. The Lord will not forſake his people, for his 
great name's ſake,” Pſal. xxiii. 3. He reſtoreth my 
ſoul, he leadeth me in the paths of righteouſneſs, for 
his name's ſake.” Pſal. xxxi. 3. For thy name's ſake, 
lead me, and guide me.“ Pal. cix. 21. © But do thou 
for me,——for thy name's ſake.” The forgiveneſs of 
. fin in particular, is often ſpoken of as being for God's 
name's ſake, 1 John ii. 12. I write unto- you, lit- 
- tle children, becauſe your ſins are forgiven you r his 
name's ſake.” Pſal. xxv. 11.“ For thy name's ſake, 
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IX xix. 9. Help us, O God of our ſalvation, for the 
glory of thy name; and deliver us, and purge away our 
ſins, for thy name's ſake.” Jer. xiv. 7. O Lord, 

though our iniquities teſtify againſt us, do thou it for thy 

e „ n 

Theſe ihings ſeem to ſhew, that the ſalvation of 


in the way of ſafety and happineſs, reſtoring the ſoul, 


ſalvation, that is conſequent thereon, is for Cod's name. 
And here it is obſervable, that thoſe two great tempo- 
ral falvations of God's people, the redemption from E- 


ed as figures and ſimilitudes of the redemption of Chriſt, 
are frequently ſpoken of as being wrought for God's 
name's ſake. So is that great work of God, in deli- 
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the wilderneſs to their reſt in Canaan. 2 Sam. vii. 23. 
* And what one nation in the carth is like thy people, 


pie 


O Lord, pardon mine iniquity, for it is great.” Pal. 


4 Chriſt is for God's name's ſake. Leading and guiding 


the forgiveneſs of ſin; and that help, deliverance and 
- Zypt, and that from Babylon, that are often repreſent- 


vering his people from Egypr, carrying them through | 


even like Iſrael, whom God went to redeem for a peo- 
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ple to himſelf, and to make him a name? Pſal. evi. 8. 
t Nevertheleſs, he ſaved them for his name's ſake?" . 
Iſa. Ix iii. 12. That led them by the right hand 
of Moſes, with his glorious arm, dividing the waters 1 
before them, ts make himſelf an everlaſting name. In WP 
the 20th chap. of Ezekiel, God, rehearſing the various 4 
-parts of this wonderful work, adds, from time to time, 
"© ] wrought for my names ſake, that itſhould not be pol- 
luted before the Heathen,” as in ver. 9, 14, 22, See 
alſo Joſh. vii. 8, 9. Dan. ix. 15. So is the redemp- 
tion from the Babylonitiſh captivity. Ha. xlviii. 9, 10. 
% For my names fake will I defer mine anger. 
For mine own ſake, even for mine own ſake will I do 
it; for how ſhould iy name be polluted ?*? In Ezek. 
xXxXXvi. 21, 22, 23. the reaſon is given for God's mer- 
cy in reſtoring Iſrael.“ But I had pity for my holy 
name, Thus faith the Lord, I do not this for your 
ſakes, O houſe of Iſrael, but for my holy name's ſake ; — 
And I will anctiß my great name, which was profa. 
ned among. the Heathen,” And chap. xxxix. 25. 
«© Therefore, thus ſaith the Lord God, now willI bring 
again the. captivity of Jacob, and have mercy upon 
the whole houſe of Iſrael, and will be zealous for my ho- 
Hh name,” Daniel prays, that God would forgive his 
people, and ſhew them mercy for his own ſake. Dan. 
Ix. 19.” . | 
When God, from time to time, ſpeaks of ſhewing 
mercy, and exerciſing goodneſs, and promoting his 
people's happineſs for his name's ſake, we cannot un- 
derſtand it as of a merely ſubordinate end. How ab- 
ſurd would it be to ſay, that he promotes their happi- 
_ neſs for his name's ſake, in ſubordination to their good; 
and that his name may be exalted only for their fakes, 
as a means of promoting their happineſs ! eſpecially- 
when ſuch expreſſions as theſe are uſed, 4 For mine 
own ſake, even for mine own fake will I do it; for 
how ſhould my name be polluted ?** and“ Not for your 
_ ſakes do I this,” but for my holy name*s ſake.” - 
Again, ut is repreſented as e 
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their exiſtence, at leaſt as God's people, for God's 
name's ſake. God's redeeming or purchaſing them, thar 
they might be his people, for his name, implies this. 
= s in that paſſage mentioned before, 2 Sam. vil. 23.” 
* Thy people Iſrael, whom God went to redeem 
for a people to himſelf, and to make him a name.” Se 
God's making them a people for his name, is implied 
in Jer. xili. 11. For as the girdle cleaveth to the 
loins of a man, ſo have I cauſed to cleave unto me the. 
whole houſe of Iſrael, &c.—that they may be unto 
me for a people, and for a name.” Acts xv. 14. 
4“ Simeon hath declared how God at the firſt did viſit 
| "the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his 
„„ name. 5 Tg oh 
Puhis alſo is ſpoken of as the end of the virtue and 
religion, and holy behaviour of the ſaints. Rom. 1. 5. 
« By whom we have received grace and apoſtleſhip, 
for obedience to the faith among all nations for bi 
name. Matth. xix. 29. 7 0 one that forſaketh 
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x houſes, or brethren, &c.—for my name's ſake, ſhall re- 
(39H ceive an hundred fold, and ſhall inherit everlaſting 
life.” '3 John 7. © Becauſe, that for his names ſake, 
they went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles.” 
| Rev. ii. 3. And haſt borne, and haft patience, and 
for my name's ſake, haſt laboured and haſt not fainted.” 
And we find that holy perſons expreſs their deſire 
of this, and their joy in it, in the ſame manner as in 
the glory of God. 2 Sam, vii. 26. Let thy name 
be magnified for ever.” Pſal. Ixxvi. 1. In Judah 
is God known, his name is great in Iſrael.” Pſal. 
cxlviii. 13. Let them praiſe the name of the Lord; 
| a for his name alone is excellent, his glory is above the 
earth and heaven.” Pfal. cxxxv. 13. Thy name, 
O Lord, endureth for ever, and thy memorial through- 
out all generations.“ Ha. xii. 4. Declare his domgs 
among the people, make mention that his name is ex- 
"SG... | Fog „ 7 
The judgments God executes on the wicked, are 
ſpoken of as being for the ſake of bis nam, in like 


26 cob 5 2% bed, AV. 


| manner as for his lory. Exod. ix, 1 ce And in very 


deed, for this cauſe have I raiſed thee up, for to ſhew 


in thee my power; and that my name may be decla- - 


red throughout all. the earth.” Neh. ix. 10., And 


ſhewedſt ſigns and wonders upon Pharaoh, and on all 


his ſeryants, and on all the people of his land ; for thou 
knewedlt that they dealt proudly againſt them : fo didſt 
thou get thee a name, as at this day“ 

And this is ſpoken of as a conſequence of the works 
of creation, in like manner as God's glory. Pſal, viii. . 


O Lord, how excellent js thy name, in all the earth! 


who haſt fer thy glory above the - heavens,” And 


then, at the concluſion of the obſervations on the works 


of creation, 'the pſalm ends thus, ver. 9. © O Lord, 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name, in all the earth!” 


80 Pſal. exlviii 13. after a particular mention of the 


various works of creation, . Let them praiſe the name 


of the Lord, for his name alone is excellent in all. the 


earth, his glory is above the earth and the heaven.” 
So we find manifeſtation, or making known God's 


perfecliont, his greatne/i, and excellency, is ſpoken of 


very much in the ſame manner as God's glory. 


There are ſeveral ſcriptures which wauld lead us 


to ſuppoſe this to be the great thing that God ſought 


of the moral world, and the end aimed at in the moral 
agents, which he had er eated, wherein they are to be 


active i in anſwering their . This ſeems implied in 
that argument God's people ſometimes made uſe of, 


in deprecating a ſtate of death and deſtruction: that, 
in ſuch a ſtate, they cannot know, or make known 


the glorious excellency of God. Pfal. IXxxvſii. 18, 19. 


: | « Shall thy ring -kindne(s be declared in the grave, 
or thy faithfulneſs in deſtruction? Shall thy wanders | 


de known in the dark, and thy righteouſneſs in the 
land of forgetfulneſs?' 80 Pal: xxx. 9. Iſa. xxxviii. 
18, 19. e argument ſeems to be this: Why ſhould 
We periſh ? and how ſhall thine end, for which thou 
_ haſt made us, be obtained in a ſtate of deſtruction, in 


Which thy Tode cannot be known or declared? _, - 
This is 


ken of as the end af the 3 part of the 
5 Moral | 
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moral world, or the end of God's people in the ſame 

manner as the glory of God. Iſa. xliii. 21. © This 

people have I formed for elf they ſhall new fortng 

my praiſe. 1 Pet. ii. 9. But ye are a choſen gene- 

X . ration, a royal prieſthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 

Ka people, that ye ſhould ſhew forth the praiſes of him who. 

bath called you out of darkneſs into marvellous light.“ 
And this ſeems to be repreſented as the thing 
We rein the value and proper fruit and end of their 

virtue appears. Iſa. 1x. 6. Speaking of the conver- 

ion of the Gentile nations to true religion They 


- *#  fhall come and /hew forth the praiſcs of the Lord. 
B Ta. Ixvi. 19. „I will ſend. unto the nations 


* and to the iſles afar off, that have not heard my fame, 
* neither have ſeen my glory; and they ſhall declare 
my gem among the Gentiles. 8 | 
And this ſeems, by ſcripture repreſentations to be the 
end, in the deſires of which, and delight in which, ap- 

pears the proper tendency and reſt of true virtue, and 
7 holy diſpoſitions; much in the ſame manner as the 
0 glory of God. 1 Chron. xvi. 8. Make known his 
| . among the people. Verſe 23, 24. She w forth 
from day to day thy ſalvation. Declare his glory a- 
mong the Heathen.*” See alſo, Pſal. ix. 1, It, 14, and 
Xix. 1. and xxvi. 7. and Ixxi. 18. and Ixxv. 9. and 
IXXvi. 1. and JÞxXix. 13. and xcvi. 2, 3. and ci. 1. and 
cvii. 22. and cxviii. 17, and cxlv. 6, 11, 12, Iſa. xlii. 
e fer. 1300600 3 


* 
* 
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This ſeems to be ſpoken of as a great end of the 1 
acts of God's moral government; particularly, the ; 
great judgments he executes for ſin. Exod. ix. 16. 

„ « And in very deed, for this cauſe have I raiſed thee 
vp, to ſhew in thee. my power ; and that my name 
might be declared throughout all the earth.” Dan. iv. 
17. This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
422  &.——Tothe intent that the living may know that 
| the Moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and gi- 
veth it to whomlſoever he will; and ſetteth up over it 
the baſeſt of men.“ But places to this purpole are too 
„ JJ 7-1 RYmerons. - [.. 
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IR to be particularly re rected, see em in ie 


margin. 


This is alſo ſpoken of as a great. 8 ab God's works 


of favour and mercy to his people. 2 Kings xix. 19. 
« Now therefore, 8 

ſave thou us out of his hand, that all the kin doms of 
the earth may know that thou art the Lord God, even 


Shou only.” 1 Kings viii. 59, 60.—* That he main- | 


rain the cauſe of his ſervant, and the cauſe of his peo- 
ple Ifrael at all times as the matter ſhall require, that 
all the people of the earth may know that the Lord 


is God, and that there is none elſe.“ See other pal- . 
{ages to the ſame purpoſe. referred to in the margin. x 


This is ſpoken of as the end of the eternal damna- 
tion of the wicked, and alſo the eternal happineſs of 
the righteous. Rom. ix. 22, 23. What if God, wills 


ing to ſhew his wrath, and make his power known, 


endured with much long-ſuffering the veſſels of. wrath 


| fitted to deſtruction ; and that he might make known 


the: riches of his glory on the veſſels of Ny which 
he hath afore. prepared. unto glory?“ 

This is ſpoken of from time to time, As a . 
end of the miracles which God wrought. See Exod; 
Vii. 17, and viti. 10. and *. 2. Fade xxix. 5, 6. Eck. 
xxiv. 27. 

This is f. WOK of as a great end of ardinances: 


Exod. xxix. 44, 45, 46. And'F will ſauctify the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation ; I will ſanctify alſo both 


Aaron and his, ſons to miniſter to me in the prieſts 


Tael, 


. * — 


* „% 


* 
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» Exod. xiv. 17, 18. 1 Sam. xyii. 46. Pſal. laxaiil. 18, Iſa. 
XIv. g. Ezek. vi. 7, 10, 13, 14 and vil. 4, 9, 27. and xi. 10, 


11, 12. and xii. 15, 16, 20. and xiii, 9, 14, 27, 23. and xi v. 8. 


and xv. 7. and xxi. 5. and xxil. 16. and xxv. 7, II, 17. and 
xxvi. 6. and xxvili. 22, 23, 24. and xxix. 9, 16. and xxx. 8, 
19, 25, 26. and xxxii. 15. and xxxiii 29 and xxxv. 4, 12, 15, 
and xxxviii. 23. and *xxix. 6, 7 21, 22. 2 
+ Exod. vi. 7. and viii. 22. Fd xvi. 12. I Kings viii. 43; 
and xx. 28. Pfal. cii. 21. Ezek. xxiit. 49. and xxl. 24. an 


XXV. 5: and xxxv. 9. and xxxix. 27, 22. 


Lord our God, I beſeech chee, 


„ 
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- rael, and will be their God. And they ſhall know thay 


I am the Lord their God, &c. Chap. xxxi. 13. Ve- 
rily, my ſabbaths ſhall ye keep; for it is a ſign between 


me and you, throughout your generations; that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth ſanctify you.” We 
© have again almoſt the ſame words, Ezek. xx. 12. and 


Ver. 200. l 
This is ſpoken of as a great end of the redemption 


out of Egypt. Pfal. cvi. 8.“ Nevertheleſs he ſaved 
them for his name's ſake, that he might make his migh- 


ty power to be known,” See alſo Exod. vii. 5. and 


Deut. iv. 34, 35. And alſo of the redemption from 


the Babyloniſh captivity. Ezek. xx. 34,—38. © And 
I will bring you out from the people, and will gather 


you out of the countries whither ye are ſcattered.— 


And I will bring you into the wilderneſs of the peo- 
ple; and there 1-will plead with you, as I pleaded with 


Four fathers in the wilderneſs of the land of Egypt.— 


And I will bring you into the bond of the covenant. 
And I will purge out the rebels. — Hud ye ſhall know 
that I am the Ferd.“ Verſe 42. Aud ye ſhall know 
that I am the Lord, when I inall bring you into the 
land of lirael.” Verſe 44. And ye ſhall know that 
F am the Lord, when I have wrought with you for 
my name's ſake.” See allo, chap. xxviii. 25, 26. and 
XXXV1. 11. and xxxvii. 6, 13. 

This is alſo ſpoken of as a great end of the work of 
redemption of Jeſus Chriſt: both of the purchaſe of 
redemption by Chriſt, and the application of redemp- 
tion. Rom. iii. 25, 26. Whom God hath ſet forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to de- 


Clare his righteouſneſs. —To declare, I ſay, at this time, 


his righteouſneſs : that he might be juſt, and the juſti- 
fler of him that believeth in Jeſus,” Eph. ii. 4—7. 
But God, who is rich in mercy, &c.—T hat he might 
ſheu the exceeding riches of his grace, in his kind- 


_ neſs towards us through Jeſus Chriſt.” Chap. iii. 8, 


9, 10. Fo preach among the Gentiles the unſearch- 
able riches of Chriſt, and to make all men ſee, what 
ia the fellowſhip of that myſtery which, from the be- 
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ginning of the world hath been hid in God, who crea- 
ted all things by jeſus Chriſt: To the intent that new 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places, 
might be known by the church the bares e wiſdom of | 
God.” Pal. xxii. 21, 22. Save me from the lion's * 
mouth. I will declare thy name unto my brethre © 
in the midſt of the congregation will I praiſe thee.” WR 
Compared with Heb. ii. 12. and John xvii. 26. Iſa. 
Ixiv. 3. O that thou wouldeſt rend the heayens—7o 
mate thy name known to thine adverſaries. .. 
And it is ſpoken of as the end of that great actual 
 falvation, which ſhould follow Chriſt's purchaſe of fal- 
vation, both among Jews and Gentiles. . Ia. xlix. 22, | 
23. I will lift up my Hand to the Gentiles, and : 
hey ſhall. bring thy ſons in their arms—and kings ſhall 54 
be thy nurſing-fathers - aud thou ſhalt know' that I am 4 
the Lord.“ * „ 1 15 8 25 yy 
This is ſpoken of as the end of God's common pro- 
vidence. Job xxxvii. 6, 7. For he ſaith to the ſnow, 
Be thou on the earth. Likewiſe to the ſmall rain, 
and to the great rain of his ſtrength. He ſealeth up 
the hand of every man, that all men may know his 
„ VVV 
It is ſpoken of as the end of the day of judgment, 
that grand conſummation of God's moral government 
\ of the world, and the day fer the bringing all things to 
their deſigned ultimate iſſue. It is called “ The day 5 
of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 5 
i. 32 . 08 
And the declaration, or openly manifeſting God's 
excellency, is ſpoken of as the actual, happy conſe- 
£ quence and effect of the work of creation. Pal. xix. 
at the beginning. The heavers declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament ſheweth his handy-work. Day 
unto day uttereth ſpeech, night unto night ſheweth 
forth knowledge.—In them bath he placed a taberna- 
cle for the ſun, which is as a bridegroom coming * 
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of his chamber, and rejoiceth' as a ſtrong man to run 
In like manner, there are many ſcriptures that ſpeak 


of God's PpRAISE, in many of the fore mentioned re- 


ſpects, juſt in the fame manner as of his name and 


glory. | YN Lig x 3 11 * 2} #47. 73: 
Ihis is ſpoken of as the end of the being of God's 
people, in the ſame manner. Jer. xiii. 11, “ For as 
the girdle: cleaveth to the loins of a man, ſo have 1 
cauſed to cleave unto me the whole houſe of Iſrael, 
and the whole houſe of Judah, ſaith the Lord; that 
they might be unto me for a name, and for a praiſe, 
and for a glory“ 7 G i e e 
It is ſpoken of as the end of the moral world. Mat. 
Xxxi. 16. Out of the mouth of babes and ſucklings 
haſt thou perfected praiſe.” That is, ſo haſt thou in thy 
ſovereignty and wiſdom ordered it, that thou ſhouldeſt 
obtain the great end for which intelligent creatures 
are made, more eſpecially from ſome of them that are 
in themſelves weak, or inferior and more inſufficient. 
Compare Pſal. viii. 1, 2. . L497 
And the ſame thing that was obſerved before con- 
cerning the making known God's excellency, may alfs 
be obſerved concerning God's praiſe. That it is made 
uſe of as an argument-in deprecating a ſtate of deitruc- 
tion; that in ſuch a ftate this end cannot be anſwered, 
in ſuch a manner as ſeems to imply its being an 1 
mate end, that God had made man for. Pſal. Ix xXviii. 
IO. © Shall the dead ariſe and praiſe thee © Shall thy 
loving-kindneſs be declared in the grave: Shall thy 
wonders be known in the dark?” Plal. XXX. 9. 
„What profit is there in my blood? When I go down 
to the pit, hall the duſt praiſe thee ? Shall it declare 
thy truth?” Pſal cxv. 17, 18. The dead prai/e not 


the Lord, neither any that go down into ſilence: but 


we will %% the Lord, from this time forth and fox 
evermore. Praiſe ye the Lord.” Ha. xxxviit. 18, 19. 
For the grave cannot praiſe thee, death cannot cele- 
brate thee 3, they that go down into the pit _ 
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hope for thy truth. The living, the living,” Fi Hal. | 


praiſe thee,” 1 „„ 
It is ſpoken of as the end of the virtue of God's peo- 
ple, in like manner as is God's glory. Phil. i. 11. 
_« Being filled with the fruits of a ep which 
are by Jeſus Chriſt to the praiſe and glory of Cd. 
It is ſpoken of as the,end of the work of redemption. 
In the firſt chap. ef Eph. where that work in the va- 
rious parts of it is particularly inſiſted on, and ſet {forth 
in its exceeding glory, this is mentioned from time to 
time as the great end of all, that it ſhould be “ zo the 
Praiſe. of his glory. (As in ver. 6, 12, F4.) By which 
we may doubtleſs underſtand much the fame thing 
with that which in Phil. i. 11. is expreſſed, hit praiſe 
and glory.” Agreeable to this, Jacob's fourth ſon, 
from whom the Meſſiah, the great Redeemer was to 
proceed, by the ſpirit of prophecy, or the ſpecial di- 
rection of God's providence, was called PRAISE; with: . 
reference to this happy conſequence, and glorious end 
of that great redemption, this Meſſiah, one of his po- 
ſterity, was to work out. LO The . 
This in the old teſtament is ſpoken of as the end of 
the forgiveneſs of the ſin of God's people, and their 
ſalvation, in the ſame manner as is God's name and 
glory. Iſa. xlviii. 9, 10, 11. For my name's ſake 
will I defer mine anger, and for my praiſe will L re- 
frain for thee, that I cut thee not of * Behold 1 have 
refined thee—for mine own fake, even for mine 
own fake will IJ do it; for how ſhould ' my name be 
polluted ? and my glory will J not give to another.” 
Jer. xxxiii. 8, 9. And I will cleanfe them from all 
their iniquity, ——and 1 will pardon all their iniquities 
—— And it ſhall be to me a name of joy, a praiſe, and 


an honour,” “? 


And that the holy part of the moral world do ex- 
preſs deſires of this, and delight in it, as the end which 
Holy. principles in them tend to, reach after, and reſt 
in, in their higheſt exerciſes, juſt in the ſame manner 
as the glory of God, is abundantly manifeſt. It would 
be endleſs to enumerate particular places wherein this 

g 8 . appears; 
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they liye through alt generations, and forever; decla- 


was one thing which God had in view, as an ultimate 


62 V. 
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their, earneſt defires of God's praiſe; calling on all na- 
tions, and all beings in heaven and earth to praiſe him; 
in a rapturous manner calling. on one another, crying 
Hallelujah; praiſe ye the Lord, praiſe him forever.” 

their reſolutions to praiſe him as long as 


| ; appears; Wherein the ſaints declare this, by: expreſſing 


686 


And it is manifeſt, that God's praiſe is the deſirable 
and glorious conſequence and effect of all the works of 
creation, by ſuch places as theſe. Pal. cxly. 5,—10, 
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ripg flow good, bow pleaſant and comely the praiſe of 
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DLAcEs of ſcripture from whence it may be ar- 


gued, that communication of good to the creature, 


end of the creation of the world. „ 

1. According to the ſcripture, communicating good 
to the creatures, is what- is in itſelf. pleaſing to God: 
and that this is not merely ſubordinately agreeable, 
and eſteemed valuable on account of its relatien to a 


further end, as it is in executing juſtice in puniſhing 


— 


the ſins of men; Which God is inclined. to as fit and 


neceſſary in certain caſes, and on the account of good 


ends attained by it: but what God is inclined to on its 


own account, and what he delights in ſimply and ulti- 


mately. For though God is ſometimes in ſeripture 
| ſpoken of as taking pleaſure in puniſting men's ſins, 


Deut. xxviii. 63. * The Lord will rejoice. over you, to 
deſtroy. you. Ezek. v. 13. Then ſhall mine anger 


be accompliſhed, and I will cauſe my fury to reſt upon 


them, and I will be 'comforted.”” Vet God is often 
ſpoken of as exerciſing: goodneſs and ſhewing mercy, 
with. delight, in a manner quite different, and oppofite 


ta 
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. to that of his executing wrath. For the latter is ſpo- 
ken of as what God proceeds to with backwardneſs 


2 Hg and reluctance ;*the miſery of the creature being not | 
"LR | agreeable to him on its own aceount. Neh. ix. 17. ; 
q £2 „That thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and 3 
+K merciful, flow to anger, and of great loving-kindnef.” 1 
} © EET ciii. 8. „ The Lord i is merciful and acious, flow 

IS to anger, and plenteous in mercy.” Pal. cxlv, 8. 


| « The Lord is gracious and full of compaſſion, flow: to 
FEM anger, and of great mercy.” We have again almoſt 
8 | the ſame words, Jonali iv, 2. Mic. vii. 10. © Who is 
a God like thee, that pardoneth iniquity, &c. He 
retaineth not his anger forever, becauſe he deli 10 . 
in mercy.“ Ezek.-xviii. 32. * IT have no pleaſure in 
the death of him that dieth, ſaith. the Lord God; 
wherefore turn yourſelves, and live ye.” Lam. iii. 
33. © He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men.” Ezek. xxxiii. 11.“ As I live, 
ſaith the Lord God, I have no pleaſure in the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
aud live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for 
why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael!“ 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
Not willing that any ſnhould periſh, 128 that all ſhou i | | 
come to repentance.” + 4's | 
2. The work of redemption wrought out by * 
Chriſt, is ſpoken of in ſuch a manner as being from 
the grace and love of God'to men, that does not well 8 
_ eonfiſt with his ſeeking a communication. of good to b 
them, only ſubordinately, i. e. not at all from any in - I 
_ <lination to their good directly, or delight in giving — 
happineſs to them, ſimply and ultimately confidered; 1 
but only indirectly, and wholly from a regard to ſome \ 
thing entirely diverſe, Which it is a means of. Such 
expreſſions as that in John ili. 16. carry Fg.. idea. 
% God ſo loved the world, that he gave his only be- : 
gotten Son, that whoſoever believeth in him, "ore 
not periſh, but have everlaſting life.” And 1 John iy; 
95 10. „In this was manifeſted the love of God to- 
.wards us, becauſe that God ſent his only begotten Son 


Ito the world, * we might live * him. Here- 
in ; 
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in is love; not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and ſent his Son to be a propitiation for our ſins.” 
80 Eph. ii. 4. But God, who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he loved us, &c. But if 
indeed this was only from love to ſomething elſe; and 
a regard, to a further end, entirely diverſe from our 
good; then all the love is truly terminated in that, its 
ultimate object! and God's love conſiſts in regard to- 
Wards that: and therein is God's love, and therein is 
his love manifeſted, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, and 
not in that he loved us, or exerciſed ſuch high regard 
towards us. For if our good be not at all regarded 
ultimatehy, but only ſubordinately, then our good or 
intereſt is in itſelf conſidered, nothing in God's regard 
or love: God's reſpect is all terminated upon, and 
ſwallowed up in ſomething diverſe, which is the end, 
- and not in the means. E „ 
So the ſcripture every where repreſents concerning 
- Chriſt, as though the great things that he did and ſuf - 
fered, were in the moſt direct and proper ſenſe. from 
exceeding love to us; and not as one may ſhew kind- 
neſs to a perſon, to whoſe intereſt, ſimply and in itſelf 
* conſidered, he is entirely indifferent, only as it may be 
a means of promoting the intereſt of another (that is 
indeed directly regarded) which is connected with it. 
Thus the apoſtle Paul repreſents the matter, Gal. ii. 
20. Who loved me, and gave himſelf for me.” Eph. 
v. 25. Huſbands love your wives, even as Chriſt 
loved the church, and gave himſelf for it.“ And Chriſt 
himſelf, John xvii. 19. For their ſakes I ſanctify 
. myſelf” ', And the ſcripture repreſents Chriſt as reſt- 
ing in the ſalvation and glory of his people, when ob- 
tained, as in what he ultimately ſought, as having 
therein reached the goal at the end of his race; obtain- 
ed the prize he aimed at; enjoying the travail of his 
ſoul, in which he is ſatisfied, as the recompence of his 
labours and extreme agonies. Iſa. liii. 10, 11. When 
- thou ſhalt make his ſoul an offering for ſin; he ſhall ſee 
his ſeed, he ſhall prolong his days, and the pleaſure of 
the Lord ſhall proſper in his hand, He ſhall ſee of wy 
Mo FE: 1 travail. 
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travail of his ſoul, and ſhall be ſatisfied': by bis Know- 
Tedge ſhall my righteous ſervant juſtify many, for he 


2 bear their iniquities.” He ſees the travail of his 
_ foul, in ſeeing his ſeed, the children brought forth in 
the iſſue of his travail. This implies, that Chriſt has 


his delight, moſt truly and properly, in obtaining the 
ſalvation of his church, not merely as a means condu» 
'cing to the thing which terminates his delight and joy; 
but as what he rejoices and is ſatisfied in, moſt direct- 


iy and properly: as do thoſe ſcriptures which repre- 
£1 e 


nt him as rejoicing' in his obtaining this fruit of his 


labour and purchaſe, as the bridegroom, when lie ob- 


tains his bride. Iſa. Ixii. 5.” * As the bridegroom re- 


joices over the bride, ſo ſhall thy God rejoice over 


thee.“ And how emphatical and ſtrong to the purpoſe, 


are the expreſſions in Zeph. iii. 17. The Lord thy 
God in the midſt of thee is mighty ; he will ſave, he - 


will rejoice over thee with joy: he will reſt in his 
love, he will rejoice over thee with ſinging.“ The 
ſame thing may be argued from Prov. vii. 30, 31. 


„Then was I by him, as one brought up with him: 
and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before 


him : rejoicing in the habitable part. of his earth, and 


my delights were with the ſons of men.“ And from 
thoſe places that ſpeak of the ſaints as God's portion, 

his jewels and peculiar treaſure ; theſe things are a- 
bundantly confirmed by what is related, John xii. 23, 
232. But the particular conſideration of What may 
be obſerved to the preſent purpoſe, in that paſſage of 


ſcripture, may be referred to the next ſection. 


3. The communications of divine goodneſs, particu- 

_ - larly forgiveneſs of fin, and ſalvation, are ſpoken of, 

from time to time, as being for God's goodneſs ſake, 

and for his mercies ſake, juſt in the ſame manner as 
they are ſpoken of as being for God's name's ſake, 
in places obſerved before. Pſal. xxv. 7. Remember 

not the ſins of my youth, nor my tranſgrefſions : ac- 


cording to thy mercy remember thou me, for thy good- 
neſs ſake, O Lord.” In the 11th verſe, the pſalmiſt 


fays, © For thy name's ſake, O Lord pardon mine 


iniquity.” 
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iniquity.” Neh. ix. 31. © Nevertheleſs, for thy great 
mercies ſake, thou haſt not utterly conſumed them, nor 
forſaken them ; for thou art a gracious and a merciful 
God.“ Pal. vi. 4. Return, O Lord, deliver my 
foul : O fave me for thy mercies ſake.” Pſal. xxxi. + 
r6. © Make thy face to ſhine upon thy ſervant: {ave 
me for thy mercies ſake.” Pal. xliv. 26. Ariſe for 
our help; redeem us for thy mercies fake.” And here 
it may be obſerved, after what a remarkable manner 
Gad ſpeaks of his love to the children of Iſrael in the 
wilderneſs, as though his love were for love's ſake, 
and his goodneſs were its own end and motive. Deut. 
vii. 7, 8. The Lord did not ſet his love upon you, 
nor ehooſe you, becauſe ye were more in number than 
any people, fot ye were the feweſt of all people: but 
becauſe the Lord loved you.” 68 
4. That the government of the world in all parts 
of it, is for the good of ſuch as are to be the eternal 
ſuhjects of God's goodneſs, is implied in what the 8 1 
ture teaches us of Chriſt's being ſet at God's rig 
hand, made king of angels and men; fet at the head 
of the univerſe, having all power given him in hea- 
ven and earth, to that end that he may promote their 
happineſs; being made head over all things to the 
Church, and having the government of the whole crea- 
tion for their good.“ Chriſt mentions it, Mark xxviii. 
29. as the reaſon why the Son of man is made Lord 
of the Sabbath, that the Sabbath was made for man.“ 
And if ſo, we may in like manner argue, that a/l things 
were made for man, that the Son of man is made Lord 
of all things. e | . 
$5. That God uſes the whale creation, in his whole 
government of it, tor the good of his people, is moſt _ 
elegantly repreſented in Deut. xxxiii. 26. There 
is none like the God of Jeſhurun, who rideth on the 
heavens in thine help, and in his excellency oft the 
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gh. i. 20, 21, 22, 23. John xvii. 2. Matth. >3. 27. and 
7 -XXviil. 18, 19, John iii. 35. | 17 
i . | Key. 
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. ky.” The whole univerſe is a machine, which God 
.hath made for his own uſe, to be his chariot for him . 
to ride in; as is repreſented in Ezekiel's viſion, IT; 

this chariot, God's ſeat or throne is heaven, where he 145 
ſits, who uſes and governs, and rides in this chariot, 

4 Ezek. i. 22, 26, 27, 28. The inferior part of the 

3 ereation, this viſible univerſe, ſubject to ſuch continual 
? changes and reyolutions, are the wheels of the chariot, 

under the place of the ſeat of him who rides in this 

— chariot. God's providence in the conſtant revolutions 

N and alterations, and ſucceſhye events, is repreſented 
| by the motion of the wheels of the chariot, by the 

28 ſpirit of him who fits in his throne on the heavens, or 

, *& above the -firmament. Moſes tells us for whoſe ſake it 

is, that God moves the wheels of this chariot, or rides 
in it, ſitting in his heavenly ſeat ; and to what end he 
is making his progreſs, or goes his appointed journey 
«In it, viz. the ſalvation of his people. »v _ 

6. God's judgments on the wicked in this world, and 
alſo their eternal damnation in the world to come, are 

KB!) 4poken of, as-being for the happineſs of God's people. 

} 5 So are his judgments on them in this world. Ha. xliii. 3, 

1 4, For Iam the Lord thy God, the holy one of Iſrael, 

8 | thy Saviour. I gave Egypt for thy ranſom, Ethiopia 
and Seba for thee. Since thou.haſt been precious in 
my fight, thou haft been honoprable, and I have loved 
thee ; therefore will.I give men for thee, and people 

1 or thy life.” So the works of God's vindictive juſtice 

and wrath, are ſpoken of as works of mercy to his 

= people, Pſal. cxxxvi. 10, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20. And ſo 

WW is their eternal damnation in another world. Rom. ix. 

. | 22, 23. © What if God, willing to ſhew his wrath and 

I \t make his power known, endured with much Jong-ſuf- 

Fi) . Fering the veſſels of wrath fitted to deſtruction: and — | 

4 ED that he might make known the riches of his glory on 1 
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the / veſſels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
Flory.“ Here it is evident the Jaſt verſe comes in, 


| 
{ 
| An connection with the ſoregoing, as giving another 
af reaſon of the deſtruction of the wicked, viz. the ſhew- 
4 | ing the' riches of his glory on the veſſels 'of mercy ; in 
\ 0 
b 
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higher degrees of their glory And happineſs, in an ad- 
V 8 ©  vancement 
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vancement of their reliſh of their own enjoyments, an 
greater ſenſe of their value, and of God's free grace 


n the beſtow ment. 


7. It ſeems to argue, that God's pbodneſs to them 
who are to be the eternal ſubjects of his goodneſs, is 
the end of the creation, that the whole creation, in all 
parts of it, and all God's diſpoſals of it, is ſpoken of as 


THEIRS. 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23. All things are yours, 


Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things preſent, or things to come, 


allare yours.“ The terms are very univerſal; and 


both works of creation and providence are mentioned; 


and it is manifeſtly the defign of the apoſtle to be un- 


derſtood of every work of God whatſoever. Now, 


how can we underſtand this any otherwiſe, than that 


all things are for their benefit; and that God made 


and uſes all for their good ? 


8. All God's works, both his works of creation and 


providence, are repreſented as works of goodneſs or 


"mercy to his people, in the 136th pſalm. His won- 


derful works in general, ver. 4. To him who alone 
dot h great wonders ; for his mercy endureth ſor ever.“ 


The works of crea con in all parts of it. Ver. 5, 6, 7, 


8, 9. © To him that by wiſdom made the heavens; 
for his mercy endureth for ever. To him that ſtretch- 
ed out the earth above the waters; for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever. To him that made great lights; for 
his mercy endureth for ever. The ſun to rule by day; 


for his mercy endureth ſor ever. The moon and ſtars 


to rule by night; for his mercy endureth for ever.“ 
And God's works of providence, in the following part 
of the pſalm. 5 | | 


: 


9. That expreſſion in the bleſſed ſentence pronoun- 


ced on the righteous at the day of Judgment, ** Inherit 
1 


the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 


the world,” ſeems to hold forth as much, as that the e- 


* 


ternal expreſſions and fruits of God's goodneſs to them, 


was God's end in creating the world, and in his provi- 
dentiak diſpoſals ever ſince the creation: that God in all 
his works, in laying the foundation of the world, and 


ever 
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ever ſinee the foundation of it, had been preparing 
this kingdom and glory for thnem. 8 
10. Agreeable to this, the good of men is ſpoken f 
as an ultimate end of the virtue of the moral world. 
Rom. xiii. 8, 9, 10. He that loveth another hath ful- 


filled the law. For this, Thou ſhalt not commit adul- > E: 
tery, Thou ſhalt not kill, &c.—And if there be any Gy ; 
other commandment, it is briefly comprehended. in this 1 
ſaying, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. Love | 
 worketh no ill to his neighbour; therefore love is the ful- 


filling of the lau.“ Gal. v. 14. All the law is fulfill. 
led in one word, even in this, Thou ſhalt love thy 1 4 
neighbour as thyſelf,” Jam. ii. 8, © If ye fulfil the 
royal law, according to the ſcripture, Thou ſhalt loye 
thy neighbour as thyſelf, thou ſhalt do well.“ 


If the good of the creature be one end of God in 
all things he does; and fo be one end of all things that 
he requires moral agents to do; and an end they 
fhould have reſpect to in all that they do, and which 
they ſhould regulate all parts of their conduct by; thefe 
things may be eaſily explained: but otherwiſe it ſeems 
difficult to be accounted for, that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould 
thus expreſs himſelf from time to«ime. The ſcripture 
repreſents it to be the ſpirit of all true ſaints, to prefer 
the welfare of God's people to their chief joy. And 
Ul this was the ſpirit 6f Moſes and the prophets of old: 
1B and the good of God's church was an end they regy- 


4 
—_ lated all their conduct by. And ſo it was with the a- 
AY pPoſtles. 2 Cor. iv. 15. © For all things are for your 


akes. 2 Tim. ii. 10. © I endure all things for the = ,. 

_ lets ſake, that they may alfo obtain the ſalvation 
Which is in Chriſt Jeſus, with eternal glory.” And 
the ſcriptures repreſent as though every Chriſtian 
ſhould, in all things he does, be employed for the good 
of God's church, as each particular member of the bo- 
dy, is in all things employed for the good of the body. 
Rom. xii. 4, 5, &c. Eph. iv. 15, 16. 1 Cor. xii. 12, 25. 
to the end; together with the whole of the next chap- 

ter. To this end the ſcripture teaches us the angels 


are continually employed. Heb. i. 114. 
. SECT. 
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SECT. VL 


HEREIN is conſidered what is meant by the 
' GLORY OF Gop, and the NAME or Gop in 


ſeripture, when ſpoken of as Gop's end in his works. 


Having thus conſidered what things are Apoken of 
in the holy ſcriptures, as the ends of God's works; 
and in ſuch a manner as juſtly to lead us to ſuppoſe 


they were the ends which God had ultimately in view 
in the creation of the world, I now proceed particu- 


larly to enquire concerning ſome of theſe things, what 


they are, and how the terins are to be underſtood? 


Tyrol firſt with the Groxy or Gov. 


And here I might obſerve, that the phraſe, the glory 
of God, is ſometimes manifeſtly uſed to ſignify the ſe- 


cond perſon in the Trinity. Bt it is not neceſſary at 


this time to conſider that matter, or ſtand to prove it 
from particular paſſages of ſcripture. Omitting this, 
therefore, I proceed to obſerve concerning the Hebrew 


word Cabhòdh, which is the word moſt commonly uſed 


in the Old Teſtament where we have the word g/ory 
in the Engliſh Bible. The root which it comes from 
is either the verb Cabhadh, which ſignifies to be heavy, 
or make heavy, or from the adjective C25h2dh, which 
ſignifies. heavy or weighty. Theſe, as ſeems pretty 


manifeſt, are the primary ſignifications of theſe words, 
though. they have ulſo other meanings, which feem to 
be derivative. The noun Cobheth ſignifies gravity, hea- 


vineſs, greatneſs and abundance. © Of very many places 
it will be ſufficient to name a few. Prov. xxvil. 3. 

2 Sam. xiv. 26. 1 Kings Xii. 11. Pſal. xxxviii. 4. 
Iſa. Xxx. 27. And as the weight of bodies ariſes 
from two things, viz. ſolidity or denſity, or ſpecific 
gravity, as it is called, and their magnitude; ſo we find 
the word Cabhedh uſed to ſignify denſe, as in Exqd. 
ix. 16, Gnanatz Cobhedh a denſe cloud. And it is 

very often uſed for great. Ifa, xxxii. 2. Gen: v. 99 
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1 Kings x. 2. 2 Kings vi. 14. and xviii. 17. Iſa. xxxvi. 
2. and other places. ag e ene 
The word Cabhodh, which is commonly tranſlated 
glory, is uſed in ſuch a manner as might be expected 
trom this fignification of the words from whence it 
4 comes. Sometimes it is uſed to ſignify what is inter- 
4 nal, what is within the being or perſon inherent, in 
| l = the ſubject, or what is in the poſſeſſion of the perſon : 
1 and ſometimes for emanation, exhibition, or communi- 
—_ cation of this internal glory: aud ſometimes. for the 
1 6 knowledge or ſenſe, or effect of theſe, in thoſe whe 
1 = behold it, to whom the exhibition or communication is = 
1.8 made; or an expreſſion of this knowledge, or ſenſe or 
2'Y eftet. And here I would note, that agreeable to the 
ule of the word Cabhodh in the Old Teſtament, is thzx 
of the word Doxa in the New. For as the word Cab- 
_ kedb is generally tranſlated by Doxa in the ſeptuagint; 
ſo it is apparent, that this word is deſigned to be uſed 
to ſignify the ſame thing in the New Teſtament with 
Gabhodh in the Old. This might be abundantly proved, 
by comparing particular places of the Old Teſtament ;- 
but probably it will not he deniſde. 
I therefore proceed particularly to conſider theſe 
words, with regard to their uſe in ſcripture, in each 
of the forementioned Ways. ee AE 
I. As to internal glory. When tlie word is uſed to 
ſignify what is within, inherent, or in the poſſeſſion of 
the ſubject, it very commonly ſignifies excellency, or 
great valuableneſs, dignity, or worthineſs or regard. 
Thie, according ta the Hebrew idiom, is, as it were, 
the weight of a thing, as that by which it is heavy; as 
10 be light, is to be worthleſs, without value, contemp- 
tible. Numb. xxi. 5. This iet bread.“ 1 Sam. 
Aviii. 23. Seemetb it a Jig /t thing.“ Judg. ix. 4. 
« Light. perſons,” i. e. worthleſs, vain, vile perſons. 
So Zephe.iii, 4. To ſet light is to deſpiſe, 2 Sam. xix, 


* 


43. Belſhazzar*s-vilenels in the ſight of God, is repre- 
fented by his being Teſtel, weighed in the balances 
| and found light, Dan. v. 27. And as the weight of a 
thing ariſes from thele two things, its magnitude, and, 
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its ſpecific gravity conjunctly, ſo the word glory is very 
commonly uſed to ſignify the excellency of a perſon - 
or thing, as conſiſting either in greatneſs, or in beauty, 
or as it were preciouſneſs, or in both conjunctly; as 
will abundantly appear by conſidering the places re- 
ferred to in the margin *. e FR us 
Sometimes that internal great and excellent good, 
which is called glory, is rather in poſſeſſion than inhe- 
rent. Any one may be called heavy, that poſſeſſes an 
abundance ; and he that is empty and deſtitute, may 
de called /jght. Thus we find riches is ſometimes call- 
ed glory. Gen. xxxi. 1. And of that which was 
our fathers hath he gotten all this glory.” Eſth. v. 
11. © Haman told them of the glory of his riches.”' 
Rial. xlix. 16, 17. Be not afraid when one is made 
rich, when the glory of his houſe is increaſed. For 
when he dieth, he ſhall carry nothing away, his glory 
ſhall not deſcend after him.“ Nah. ii. 9. Take ye 
the ſpoil of ſilver, take the ſpoil of gold; for there is. 
none end of the ſtore and glory out of the pleaſant- 


furniture. . 
And lit. is often put for a great height of happineſs 
and proſperity, and fulneſs o good in general. Gen. 
XIV. 13. % ou ſhall tell my father of all my glory in 
Egypt.“ Job xix. 9. He hath ſtripped me of my 
gory. Iſa. x. 3. Where will you leave your glory.” 
er. 10. .4 Therefore ſhall the Lord of hoſts Tad a- 
mong his fat ones leanneſs, and under his glory ſhall he 
i 5 e __ kindle: 


* 
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Exod. xvi. J. and xxviii. 2, H. and iii 9. Numb. xvi. 
19. Deut. v. 24 and xxviii. 58. 2 Sam. vi. 29. I Chron. xvi;; 
24. Eſth. i 4. Job xxix 29, Pſal. xix, 1. and xlv. 13. and 
iii. 3. and Ixvi 3 and 1xvii. 6. and Ixxxvii. 3. and cii. 16. 
and cxlv. 5, 12, 13. Ifa. iv. 2 and x. 18. and xvi. 49. and 
AxxV 21. and xl. 5. and Ix, 13 and }xii. 2. Ezek. xxxi. 18, 
Hab. ii. 14. Hag. ii 3, 9. Matth. vi. 29. and xvi. 27. and 
xxiv. 32. Luke ix. J1, 32. John i 14. and ii. rx. and xi. 40. 
Rom. vi. 4 1 Cor. ii. 8. and xv. 42. 2 Cor. iii. 10. Eph. iii. 
21. Col. J. 11. 2 Theſſ. l % Tit 11.13; 1 Pot. i. 24. APet. 1. 
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kindle a burning, like the burning of a fire.“ Iſa. Xvii. 
23, 4. The kingdom ſhall ceaſe from Damaſcus, and 
the remnant of Syria; they ſhall be as the glory of the 


children of Iſrael. And in that day, it ſhall come to 
paſs, that .the glory of Jacob ſhall be made thin, and 
the fatneſs of his fleſn ſhall be made lean.” Iſa. xxi. 


16. © And all the glory of Kedar ſhall fail.” Iſa; lxi. 6. 


« Ye thall eat the riches of the Gentiles, and in their 


glory ſhall ye boaſt yourſelves.” Chap. hi. 11,12, 


That ye may milk out, and be delighted with the 


like a river, and the glory of the Gentiles like a fon n- 
ing ſtream.“ Hol. ix. 11, „ As for” Ephraim, their 


glory ſhall fly away as a bird.“ Matth. iv. 8. 


1eweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 


glory of them.“ Luke xxiv. 26. Ought not Chriſt 
to have ſuffered theſe things, and to enter into: his 


glory?“ John xvii. 27. © And the glory which thou 
gaveſt me, have I given. them.” Rom. v. 2. And 


rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Chap. vii. 
18.“ The ſufferings of this preſent time, are not 


worthy to be compared with the glory which ſhall be 
revealed in us.“ See alſo chap. 11-79, 10. and iii. 23. 
and ix. 23. 1 Cor. ii. 7. The hidden wiſdom - 
which God ordained before the world, unto our glory.“ 
2 Cor. iv. 17.—“ Worketh out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. Eph. i. 18. 
And what the riches of the glory of his inheritanee 
in the ſaints. 1 Pet. iv. 13. But rejoice, inaſmnch 
as ye are made partakers of Chriſt's ſufferings ; that 
when his glory ſhall be revealed, ye may be glad alſo 
with exceeding joy.“ Chap. i. 8. Le rejoice, with . 


Joy unſpeakable and full of gry. 4 


2. The word glory, is uſed in ſcripture often to ex- 
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31. 14. 1 Tim iii. 16. 2 Tim. ii. 10. Heb. ii. 10. 1 Pet, i. 11, 
A. and v. 1, 10. 2 Pet. i. 3. Rev. Axl, 24, 20. Pfal. IxIIIi. 
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preſs the exhibition, emanation or communication of 
the internal glory. Hence it often ſignifies a viſible 
exhibition. of glory; as in an effulgence or ſhining 
brightneſs, by an emanation of beams of light. Thus 


the brizhtneſs of the ſum, and moon, and ſtars, is called 
their glory, in x Cor. xv. 41. But in particular, the 


word is very often thus uſed, when applied to God and 


Chriſt, As in Ezek. i. 28. © As'the appearance of the 


bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, ſo was the 
appearance of the brightneſs round about. This was 


the appearance of the lkeneſs of the glory of the 


Lord:“ And chap. x. 4. * Then the glory of the 


Lord went up from the cherub, and ſtood over the 


threſhold of the houſe, and the houſe was filled with 
the cloud, and the court was full of the brightneſs of 
the Lord's glory Ifa. vi. J, 23 3. © I ſaw the Lord 


ſitting upon a throne, high and lifted vp, and his train 
filled the temple. Above it ſtood the ſeraphim. 


And one cried to another, and ſaid, Holy, holy, holy is 


the Lord of hoſts, the whole earth is ſull of his glory.“ 
Compared with Jobn xii. 4. Theſe things ſaid Eſalas, 


when he ſaw his glory and ſpake of kim.” Ezek. xliii. 


2. And behold the glory of the God of Iſrael came 
from the way of the eaſt. And the earth ſhined - 


with his glory.“ Iſa. xxiv. 23. © Then the moon ſhall 
be © confounded, and the fun aſhamed, when the Lord 
of hoſts ſhall reign in mount Zion, and in Jeruſalem, 


and before his ancients g/orion/ly,? Ia, IX. 1, 2. 


4% Ariſe, ſhine, for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is riſen upon thee. For behold the darkneſs 
ſhall cover the earth, and groſs darknefs the people ; 
but the Lord ſhall ariſe upon thee, and. his glory ſhall 


be ſeen upon thee.” Together with verſe 19. The 
fun ſhall be no more thy light by day, neither for 
brightneſs ſhall the moon give light unto thee : but the 


Lord ſhall be unto thee an everlaſting light, and thy 
God thy glory.“ Luke ji. 9. The glory of the 
Lord ſhone round about them.” Acts xxii. 11.“ And 
when J could not ſee for the glory of that light.“ In 


2 Cor, iii. 7. The ſhining of Moſes? face is called 1% 


glory 


* 
2 
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glory of his countenance. And to this Chriſt's glory is 
compared, verſe 18. But we all with open face, be- 
holding as in a glaſs the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the ſame image, from glory to glory.” And ſo 
chap. iv. 4. Leſt the light of the glorious goſpel of 
Chriſt, who is the image of God, ſhould ſhine- unto 
them.“ Ver. 6. For God, who commanded the 
light to ſhine out of darkneſs, bath ſhined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the tes, of the glory of God. 
in the face of Jeſus Chriſt.” Heb. i. 3. Who is the 
brightneſ3 of his glory.” The apoſtle Peter, ſpeaking 
of that emanation of exceeding brightneſs, from the 
bright cloud that overſhadowed the diſciples in the 
mount of transfiguration, and of the ſhining of Chriſt's 
face at that time, ſays, 2 Pet. i. 17. For he recei- 
ved from: Ged the Father honour and glory, when 
there came ſuch a voice to him from the excellent 
- glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
22 Rev. xviii. 1. Another angel came down 
from heaven, having great power, and the earth was 
lightened with his glory.“ Rev. xxi. 11. Having the 
glory of God, and her light was like unto a ſtone 
moſt precious, like a jaſper ſtone, clear as cryſtal.” 
Ver. 23. And the city had no need of the ſun, nor 
of the moon to ſhine in it; for the glory of God did 
lighten it.“ See the word for a viſible effulgence or 
emanation of light in the places to be ſeen in the mar- 
A 5 | 5 | 
The word glory, as applied to God or Chriſt, ſome- 
times evidently ſignifies the communications of God's 
fulneſs, and means much the ſame thing, with God's 
abundant and exceeding goodneſs and grace. So Eph. 
ii. 16. That he would grant you, according to 
the riches of bis glory, to be ſtrengthened with might, 
* Exod. Xvi. 12. and xxiv. 16, 17, 23. and xl. 34, 35. 
Lev. ix. 6, 23. Numb. xiv. 10. and xvi. 19. 1 Kings vii. 11. 
2 Chron. v. 14. and vii. r, 2, 3. Ifa. lviii, 8. Ezek. iii. 23. 
and viii. 4. and ix. 3. and x. 18, 19. and xi. 22, 23. and 
xlili. 4, 5. and xliv. 4. Acts vn. $5. Rev. xv. 8, NO 
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Chap. II. in the Creation of the Morid. 10. 
5 by his Spirit in the inner man.” The expreſlion, . Ac. 


cording to the riches of his glory, is AK equi- 
valent to that in the ſame epiſtle, chap. i. 7. Accord- 


ing to the riches of his grace.” And chap. ii. 7. © The 


exceeding riches of his grace in his kindneſs towards 
us, . Chriſt Jeſus.” In like manner is the word 
in Phil. iv. 19. But my God ſhall ſupply 
all your need, according to his riches in glory, b 
Chriſt Jeſus.” And Rom. ix. 23. And that he might 
make known the riches of his glory, on the veſſels of 
mercy.” In this, and the foregoing verſe, the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of God's making known two things, his great 


Wrath, and his rich grace. The former on the veſſels 


ef wrath, ver. 22. The latter, which he calls the 


riches of his glory, on the veſſels of mercy, ver. 23. 


So when Moles ſays, © I beſeech thee ſhew me thy 
glory; God granting his requeſt, makes anſwer, © [ 
will make all my g2odze/5 to paſs before thee.” Exod. 
XXXIli. 18, 19. 7 | | 


What we find in John Xil. 2 2.—32, is worthy of 


particular notice in this place. The words and beha- 
viour of Chriſt, which we have an account of here, ar- 
gue two things. | ; : 4 | 
I. That the happineſs and ſalvation of men, was an 
end that Chriſt ultimately aimed at in the labours _ 

* 7 h | Ut- 


n 1 —_— —_— —- » —— 
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Tor Goodwin obſerves, (Vol. I. of his works, part 2d, page 


x£6) that riches of grace are called riches of glory in ſcrip- 


ture. The ſcripture,” ſays he, © ſpeaks of riches of glory 
„ in-Eph. iii. 16 That he would grant you according to the 


« riches of his glory; yet eminently mercy is there intend- 
seed: for it is that which God beſtows, and which the a- 
# poſtle there prayeth for. And he calls his mercy there 


- «© his glory, as elſewhere he doth, as being the moſt eminent 
s excellency in God. — That in Rom. ix. 22, 23: compared, 

„is obſeryable. In the 22d verſe, where the apoſtle ſpeaks 
of God's making known the power of his wrath, faith he, 
God willing to ſvew bis wrath, and make hls power known. 
„ But in verſe 23d, when he comes to ſpeak of mercy, he 
„ faith, That he might make known the riches of his glory on 
A the veſſels of mer). e | ; 
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ſufferings he went through, for our redemption. (and 
_ conſequently, by what has been before obſerved, an 
Ultimate end of the work of creation.) The very. 
=: ſame things which were obſerved before in this bed 
= fage (chapter ſecond, ſection third) concerning God's 
xm. glory, are equally, and in tie ſame manner obſervable, 
concerning the ſalvation of men. As it was there ob - 
ferred, that Chriſt in the great conflict of his ſoul, in 
the view of the near approach of. the moſt extreme dif- 
fieulties which attended his undertaking, comforts him» 
. ſelf in a certain proſpect of obtaining the end he had 
chiefly in view. It was obſerved, that the glory of 
God is therefore mentioned and dwelt upon by him, 
as what his ſoul ſupported itſelf and reſted in, as this 
eat end. And at the fame time, and exactly in the 
me manner, is the ſalvation of men mentioned and 
inſiſted on, as the end of theſe great labours and ſuf- 
ferings, which ſatisfied his ſoul, in the proſpect of un- 
dergoing them. Compare the 23d and z ath verſes; 
and alſo the 28th and 29th verſes ; ver. 31. and 32. 
2. The glory of God, and the emanations and fruits 
of his grace in man's ſalvation, are ſo ſpoken of b 
Chriſt on this occaſion in juſt the ſame manner, that it 
would be quite unnatural to underſtand him as ſpeak- 
ing of two diſtin&t things. Such is the connection, 
that what he ſays of the latter, muſt moſt naturally 
be underſtood as exegetical of the former. He firſt 
peaks of his own glory and the glory of his Father, as 
the great end that ſhould be obtained by what he is 
about ta ſuffer ; and then explains and amplifies what 
he ſays on this, in what he expreſſes of the ſalvation 
of men that ſhall be obtained by it. Thus, in the 23d 
verſe, he ſays, © The hour is come that the Son of man 
ſhould be plorified.” And in what next follows, he 
evidently ſhews how he was to be glorified, or where- 
in his glory conſiſted : - Verily, verily, I ſay unto you, 
except a cory of wheat fall into the ground, and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much x 
Fruit.” As much fruit is the glory of the * ee 
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the multitude of redeemed ones, which ſhould ſpring 


from his death, his glory“. S0 concerning the glory 


of his Father, in the 27th and follow ing verſes. © Now 


is my ſoul troubled, and what ſhall I ſay? Father, 
fave me from this hour! But for this cauſe came I 
unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name. Then 


came there a voice from heaven, ſaying, I have both 


glorified it, and will glorify it again.“ In an aſſu- 
rance of this, which this voice declared, Chriſt was 
greatly comforted, and his ſoul even exulted under the 
view of his approaching ſufferings. And what this 
glory was, in which Chriſt's ſoul was ſo comforted on 
this occaſion, his own words, which he then ſpake, 
plainly ſhew. When the people ſaid, it thundered; 
and others ſaid, an angel ſpake to him; then Chriſt 
explains the matter to them, and tells them what this 
voice meant. Ver. 30, 31, 32. © Jeſus anſwered and 
ſaid, This voice came not becauſe of me, but for your 


ſakes. Now is the judgment of this world; now ſhall 


the prince of this world be caſt out. And I, if I be 
lifted np from the earth, will draw all men unto me.“ 


By this behaviour, and theſe ſpeeches of our Redeem- 


er, it appears that the expreſſions of divine grace, in 
the ſanctification and happineſs of the redeemed, are 
eſpecially that glory of his, and his Father, which was 
the joy that was ſet before him, for which he endured 


the croſs, and deſpiſed the ſhame ; and that this glory 
eſpecially, was the end of the travail of his ſoul, in ob- 


taining which end he was ſatisfled, agrecable -to Iſa. 
liii. 10, 11. | SAILS | 
This is agreeable to what has been juſt obſerved, of 
God's glory being ſo often repreſented by an efful- 
gence, or emanztian, or communication of light, from 
a Juminary or ſountain of light, What can be thought 
of, that ſo naturally and aptly repreſents the emanation 


of the internal glory of God; or the flowing forth, 


— 


* Here may be remembered what was before obſerved of 


tue church's being ſo often ſpoken of as the glory and fuk 


neſs of Chriſt, 805 He 
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put for comfort, joy, happineſs, and for good in gene- 
ral *, 5 e ö 5 N 

Again, the word glory, as applied to God in ſcrip- 
ture, implies the view or knowledge of God's excel- 


lency. The exhibition df glory is to tbe view of 


beholders. The manifeſtation of glory, the emanation 
or effulgence of brightneſs, has relation to the eye. 
T.ight or brightneſs is a quality that has relation to 
the ſenſe of ſeeing: we ſee the luminary by its light. 


And knowledge is often expreſſed in ſcripture by light. 


The word g/ory very often in ſeripture ſignifies or im- 
plies hoz9ur, as any one may {oon lee by calling his eye 
on a concordance F. But honour implies the know- 
ledge of the dignity and excellency of him who hath 
the honour ; and this is often more eſpecially ſignt- 
ed by the word %%, when applied to God. Numb. 


xiv. 21.“ But as truly as I live, all the carth ſhall be 
Hilled with the glory of the Lord.” z. e. All the earth 


ſhall ſee the manifeſtations I will make of my perfect 
holineſs and hatred of fin, and fo of my infinite excel- 
lence, I'his appears by the context. So Ezek. xxxix. 
21, 22, 23. And I will ſet my glory among the 
Ileathen, and ali the Heathen hall ſee my judgment 
that I have exccuted, and my hand that I have laid 


upon them. So the houſe of Ifrael ha know that 1 


Er — F m _ : 4 Il 4 
* 


® Iſa. vi. 3—“ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hoſts, the 
hole ęarth is full of bis glory.” In the original, Hzs glory 
is the fulneſs of the whole earth e which ſignifies much more 
than the words of the tranſlation. God's glory, conſiſting 
eſpectally in his holinefs, is that, in the ſight or communi- 


- cations of which man's fulneſe, 2. e. his holineſs and happi- 


neſs, conſiſts. By God's glory here, there ſeems to be re- 


ſpe& to that train, or thoſe effulgent beams that filled the- 
temple : theſe beams ſignifying God's glory ſhining forth and 


.communicated This ejtulgence, or communication, is the 


fulneſs of all intelligent creatures, who have no fulneſs of 


their own. 
7 See part:cularly, Heb, iii. 3. 
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and abundant communication of that infinite ſulneſs of 
good that is in God? Light is very often in ſcripture 
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am the Lord their God. And the Heathen ſhall know © 
that the houſe of Iſrael went into captivity for their 
iniquity.” And it is manifeſt in many places, where 
we read of God's glorifying himſelf, or of his being 
zlorified, that one thing directly inrended, | is a mani- 
eſting or making known his divin&. greatneſs and ex- 
cellency. 

Again, glory, as the word is uſed in ſcripture, often 
Genities or implies praiſe. This appears from what 
was obſerved befhre, that glory very often ſignifies. 
honour, which is much the ſame thing with praile, viz, 
high eſteem and reſpect of heart, and the expreſſion 
and teſtimony of it in words and actions. And it is 
nunifeſt that the words glery and praiſe, are often 
uled as equivalent exprefſions in {cri ipturs. Plal. J. 23. 
« Wholo offereth praiſe, glorifieth me.” Pfal. xxii. 
23. © Ye that fear the Lord, praiſe him; all ye ſeed 
of Iſrael, glorify him.” Ifa. Ki. 8. « My plory I will 
not give unto another, nor my praiſe to graven i- 
mages.” Ver. 12. Let.them give glory unto the 
Lord, and declare his praiſe | in the iſlands.” Ifa. xbviit. 
9, 10, 1m. For my name's fake will I defer mine 
anger; for my praiſe will I refrain for thee. 
For mine own fake will 1 do it; for I will not 
give my glory unto another,” Jer. xiii. 11. That 
they might be unto me for a people, and for a name, 
and for a praiſe, and for a glory,” Eph. i. 6. © To 
the praiſe of the glory of his grace.“ Ver. 12. To 
the praiſe of his glory.” So ver. 14. The phraſc 18 
apparently equivalent to that, Phil. i. 11. Which 
are by Jeſus Chriſt unto the praiſe and glory of God.“ 
2 Cor. iv. 15. © That the abundant grace might, thro” 
the thankſgiving of many, recound tothe glory of 
God. 37 

It is manifeſt the praiſe of God, as the phraſe i 
uſed in ſcripture, implics the high enen and love cf 
the heart, exalting thoughts of God, and complaccuce 
in his excellence and perfection. This is ſo manifeit 
to every one acquainted with the ſcripture, that there 
feems to be but little or no need to refer to F 
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lar places. However, if any need ſatisfaction, they 
may, among innumerable other places which might be 
mentioned, turn to thoſe in the margin “. 2 

It alſo implies joy in God, or rejoicing in his per- 
fections, as is manifeſt by Pſal. xxxiii. 2. © Rejoice 
in the Lord, O ye righteous, for praiſe is comely for 


the upright.” Other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, 
{ee in the margin T. How often do we read of finz- 
ing praiſe * But ſinging is commonly an expreſſion of 


105. It is called, making A Joyful note J. And 5 10 
is often uſed, it implies gratitude or love to God for his 
benefits to us 1. | 2 


Having thus conſidered what is implied in the phraſe, 
THE GLORY or Gos, as we find it uſed in ſcripture; 
I proceed to enquire what is meant by the zame of 


God. a7 | 

And I obſerve, that it is manifeſt that God's 
name and his glory, at leaſt very often, ſignify tlie 
{ame thing in ſcripture. As it has been obſerved con- 
cerning the glory of God, that it ſometimes ſignifies 
the ſecond perſon in the Trinity; the ſame might "be 
ſhewn of the name of God, if it were needful in this 


place. But that the name and glory of God are often 
_ equipollent expreſſions, is manifeſt by Exod. xxxitt. 


18, 19. When Moſes ſays, „I befeech thee, ew 
me thy glory * and God grants his requeſt, he ſays,” 


will proclaim the zame of the Lord before thee.”” 
Pfal. viii. 1. O Lord, how excellent is thy_name in 
1 e ee all 


a 
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* Pſal. exlv. 1. — 12. and xxxiv. I, 2, 3 and xliv. 8. and 


Ixxi 14, 15. and xcix. 2, 3. and cvil. 3t, 32. and cviii. 3, 4, 


5 and cxix. 104 and cxlviii 13 and cl 2. Rev xix 1, 2, ö 
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I Pfal. ix. 1, 2, 14. and xxvili. 7. and xxx v 27, 28. and 


xlii. 4. and 1xiii. 5. 2nd Ixvii, 3, 4, 4 and lxxi. 22, 23. and 
civ. 33, 34. and cvi 47 and cxxxv. 3. and cxlvii. I. and 
exlix. 1, 2, 5, 6. Acts ii 46, 47 and iii 8. Rev. xix. 6. 7. 
} Pſal 1lxvi. r, 2. and xcvi 4, 5 „„ 
$ Pfal. xxx 12; and xxv. 18. and lxiii. 3, 4. and Ixvi. 8, 


; 9. and Ixxi. 6. 7. 8. and Ixxix. 13. and xcviii. 4, 5. and c. Fat | 
and cvii, 21. 22. and cxxxyili, 2, Aud many other places. 


hear of all the good I do unto them.“ Zeph. iii. 20. 
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all the earth! Who haſt ſet thy glory above the hea- 
vens,”.Pfal. lxxix. 9. Help us! O God of our falva- 
tion, for the gory of thy name; and deliver us, and 
purge away our (ins for thy name's fake.” Plal, cii. 15. 
« So the Heathen ſhall fear the zame of the Lord; and 
all the kings of the earth thy g. %. Pla]. exlviii. 
T3. © His ane alone is excellent, and his g/ory is above 
the earth and heaven,“ Iſa. xlviii. 9. For my name's | 
ſake will I defer mine anger, and for my praſe will 
I. refrain for thee,” Ver. It. © For mine own ſake, 
even for mine own ſake will I do it: for tow ſhould 
my zame be polluted? And I will not give my glory 
unto another.“ Iſa. xlix. 19. They ſhall fear the 
name of the Lord ſrom the weſt, and his g/ory from 
the riſing of the, ſun,” Jer, xiii. 11. That they 
might be unto me ſor a na and for a praiſe, and for 
a glory. As glory often implies the manitcttation, - 
publication, and knowledge of excellency, and the ho- 
nour that any one has in the world; fo it is evident 
does name. Gen. xi. 4. Let us make us a name.” 
Deut. XXVi. 19. And to make thee high above all 
nations, in praiſe, in name, and in honour?” “ 
So it is evident, that by ame is lometimes meant 
much the ſame thing as praiſe, by ſeveral places which 
have been juſt mentioned, as Iſa. Xlviii. 9. Jer. xiii. 
11. Deut. xxvi. 19. And alſo by Jer. xxxill. 9. 
« And it {hall be unto me for a name, a praiſe, and an 
hon«sur, before all the nations of the earth, which hall ' 


ple of the eartb. 8 # 
And it ſeems that the expreſſion or exhibition of 
God's goodneſs is eſpecially called his aame in Exod. 
Xxxxiii. 19. I will make all my goodnels- pats before 
thee, and I will proclaim the zame of the Lord before 


„will make you a name and a praiſe among all peo- 


SE TRE, 1 | i 
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» See alſo, 2 Sam. vii 9. and viii! 13. and xxiii. 19. Neh. w 
4) 


ix 10. Job xxx. d. Prov. 5xit.1, Many other places import 
the fame thing. * 5 
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'- - thee.” And chap. xxxiv. 5, 6, 7. And the Lord de- 
{$55 By ſcended in the cloud, and ſtood with him there, and 
A proclaimed the ame of the Lord. And the Lord pal-_ 
re ſed by before him, and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord 
3 , 1 _ God, gracious and merciful, long - ſuffering and abun- 


$i f dant in goodneſs and truth; keeping mercy for thon- 0 
—_ nds, We. RR | . 8 
=__ And the ſame illuſtrious brightneſs and effulgence in 1 
4 { the pillar of cloud that appeared in the wilderneſs, 95 
1 and dwelt above the mercy-ſeat in the tabernacle and ; 
1 - Temple, (or rather the ſpiritual divine brightneſs and ef- 5 

6 \  fulgence repreſented by it), which is ſo often called the x 

4 glory of the Lord, is alſo often called the nam? of the - oY 


>a Lord. Becauſe God's glory was to dwell in the taber- 
nacle, therefore he promiſes, Exod. xxix. 43. © There 


＋ will I meet with the children of Iſrael, and the taber- 
Þ nacle ſhall be ſanctified by my 7 And the tem- 
e 1 ple was called the houſe of God's 


lory, Iſa. Ix. 7. In 
like manner, the zame of God is Pig to dwell in the 
| ſanctuary. Thus we often read of the place that God 
41 Choſe, to put his name there: or, as it is in the Hebrew, 
| to cauſe his name to inhabit there. So it is ſometimes 
rendered by our tranſlators. As Deut. xii. 11. Then 
5 there ſhall be a place which the Lord your God fhall 
3 chuſe to cauſe his naue to dwell there.“ And the tem- 
ple is often ſpoken of as built for God's name. And in 
Pal. Ixxiv. 7. the temple is called the dwelling-place of 
God's name. The mercy-ſeat in the temple was called 
the throne of God's name or glory, Jer. xiv. 21. Do 
not abhor us, for thy name's fake, do not diſgrace the 
throne of thy glory.” Here God's name and his glory, 
ſeem to be ſpoken of as the ſame, RY 
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Y HEWING, that the ultimate end of the creation / 
of the world is BUT ONE, and what THAT ONE 


d END is. K. Fr 1 
From what has been obſerved in the laſt ſection, it 


appears, that however the laſt end of the creation is 
ſpoken of in ſcripture under various denominations; 
yet, if the whole of what is {aid relating to this affair 
be duly weighed, and one part compared with another, 
we ſhall have reaſon to think, that the deſign. of the 
Spirit of God does not ſeem to be to repreſent God's 


ultimate end as\manifold, but as one. For though it 


be ſignified by various names, yet they appear not to be 


names of different things, but various names involving 


each other in their meaning; either different names of 
the ſame thing, or names of ſeveral parts of one whole, 


or of the ſame whole viewed in various lights, or in 


its different reſpects and relations. For it appears, that 
all that is ever ſpoken of in the ſcripture as an ultimate 
end of God's works, is included in that one phraſe, he 
glory of Cod; which is the name by which the laſt end 
of God's works is moſt commonly called in ſcripture 'z 
and ſeems to be the name which molt aptly ſignifies 
the thing. 3 (DES 

The thing ſignified by that name, the glory of God, 
when ſpoken of as the ſupreme and ultimate end of the 
work of creation, and of all God's works, is the ema- 


nation and true external expreſſion of God's internal 


glory and fulneſs; meaning by his ſulneſs, what has 
already been explained; or in other words, God's 
internal glory extant, in a true and juſt exhibirion, or 
external exiſtence of it. It is confeſſed, that there is a 


degree of obſcurity in theſe definitions: but perhaps an 
obſcurity which is unavoidable, through the imperfec- 


tion of language, and words being leſs fitted to expreſs 
things of ſo {ublime a nature. And therefore the thing 
43'S may 


, 2 0 


WY. 
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may poſlibly be better underſtood, by uſing many words 
and a variety of expreſſions, by a particular conſider- 
ation of it, as it were by parts, than by any ſhort defi- 
nition. e 1 5 1 3 
There is included in this, the exerciſe of God's per- 
fections to produce a proper effect, in oppoſition to 
their lying eternally dormant and ineffectual: as his 
Power being eternally without any act or fruit of that 
1 . power; his wiſdom eternally ineffectual in any wile - 
. production, or prudent diſpoſal of any thing, &c. The 
= mauifeſtation of his internal glory to created under- 
ſtandings, The communication of the infinite fulneſs 
[Rh of God to the creature. The creature's high eſteem of 
1 | God, love to God, and complacenee and joy in God; 
El. and the proper exerciſes and expreſſions of theſe. 
Theſe at firſt view may appear to be entirely di- 
ſtinct things: but if we more cloſely conſider the mat- 
3K ter, they will all appear to be one thing, in a variety 
1 of views and relations. They are all but the emana- 


"3 tion of God's glory; or the excellent brightneſs and 
in ; 1 fulneſs of the divinity diffuſed, overflowing, and as it 


== were enlarged ;. or in one word, exiſting ad extra. 
WW  - God's exerciling his perfection to produce a proper ef- 
=_ | kect, is not diſlinct from the emanation or-communica» 
tion of his fulneſs: for this is the effect, viz. his ful» 
neſs communicated, and the producing this effect is the - 
communication of his fulneſs ; and there is nothing in 
this effectual exerting of God's perfection, but the e- 
manation of God's internal glory. The emanation or 
communication, is of the internal glory or fulneſs of 
God, as it is. Now God's hin, glory, as it is in 
God, is either in his underſtanding or will. The glo- 
ry or fulneſs of his underſtanding, is his knowledge. 
The internal glory and fulneſs of God, which we muſt 
conceive of as having its tpecial ſeat m-his- will, is his 
- holineſs and happineis; The whole of God's internal 
good or glory, is in theſe three things, viz. his infinite 
nowledge ; his infinite virtue or holineſs, and his in- 
- finite joy and happineſs. Indeed there are 22 
many attributes in God, according to our way of con - 
| | _ ceiving 
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ceiving or talking of them: but all may be reduced to 
theſe; or to the degree, circumſtances and relations of 

_ theſe. We have no conception of God's power, dif- 
ferent from the degree of theſe things, with a certain 

relation of them to effects. God's infinity is not ſo 
properly a diſtin kind of good in God, but only. ex- 
preſſes the degree of the good there is in him. So 
God's eternity is not a diſtin good; but is the du- 
ration of good. His immutability is ſtill the ſame good, 
with a negation of change. So that, as 1 ſaid, the ful- 
neſs of the Godhead is the fulneſs of his underſtand» 
ing, conſiſting in his knowledge; and the fulneſs of his 
will, conſiſting in his virtue and happineſs. And there- 
fore, the external glory of God conliſts in the commu- 
nication of theſe. The communication of his know 
ledge is chiefly in giving the knowledge of himſelf : 
for this is the knowledge in which the fulneſs of God's 
underſtanding chiefly conſiſts. And thus we fee how 
the manifeſtation of God's glory to created under- 
ſtandings, and their ſeeing and knowing it, is not di- 
ſtinct from an emanation or communication of God's 
- fulneſs, but clearly implied in it. Again, the commat- 
nication of God's virtue or holineſs, is principally in 
communicating the love of himſelf (which appears by 
what has before been obſerved. And thus we fſce 
how, not only the creature's ſeeing and knowing God's 
excellence, but allo ſupremely eſteeming and loving 
him, belongs to rhe communication of God's fulneſs. 
And the communication of God's joy and happinets 
conliſts chiefly in communicating to the creature that 
happineſs apd joy which confiits in rejoicing. in God, 
and in his glorious excellency ; for in ſich joy God's 
own happineſs does principally conſiſt. And in theſe 
things, 9s. in knowing God's excellency, loving God 
| for it, and rejoicing in it; aud in the excrcile and ex- 
preſſion of theſe conſiſts God's honour and praiſe ; ſo 
that theſe are clearly implied in that glory of God, 
which conſiſts in the emanation, of his. internal glory. 
And though we ſuppole all thele things, which feem to 
be ſo various, are ſignified by that g/ory, which the ſerip- 
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ture ſpeaks of as the laſt end of all God's works; yet it 

is manifeſt there is no greater, and no other variety in 
it, tlran in the internal and eſſential glory of God itſelf. 
God's internal glory is partly in his pnderſtanding, and 
partly in his will. And this internal glory, as ſeated 
in the will of God, implies both his holineſs and his 
happineſs: both are evidently God's glory, accordin 

to the uſe of the phraſe. So that as God's tbr 
glory is only the emanation of his internal glory, this 
variety neceſſarily follows. And again, it hence ap- 
pears that here is no other variety, or diſtinction, but 
what neceſſarily ariſes from the diſtinct faculties of the 
creature, to which the communication is made, as crea- 


ted in the image of God; even as having theſe two 


faculties of underſtanding - and will. God communi- 


cates himſelf to the underitanding of the creature, in 


giving him the knowledge of his glory; and to the 
will of the creature, in giving him holineſs, conſiſting 
primarily in the love of God : and in giving the crea- 


ture happineſs chiefly conſiſting in joy in-God, Theſe 


are the lum of that emanation of divine fulneſs called 
in ſcripture, the glory of Cod, The firſt part of this 


glory, is called truth, the latter, grace. John i. 14. | 
We beheld his glory, the glory of the only begotten 


of the Father, full of grace and truth.” wo 

Thus we ſee that the great and laſt end of God's 
works, which is ſo variouſly expreſſed in ſcripture, is 
indeed but one; and this one end is moſt properly and 


comprehenſively called, THE GLORY oF GopD; by 


which name it is moſt commonly called, in ſcripture ; 
and is firly compared to an effulgence or *emanation 


of light from a luminary, by which this glory of God 


is abundantly repreſented in ſcripture. Light is the 


external expreſſion, exhibition, and manifeſtation of rhe 


excellency of the luminary, of the ſun for inſtance : It 
is the abundant, extenſive emanation and communica- 
tion of the fulneſs of the ſan to innumerable beings 
that partake of it. It is by this that the ſun itſelf is · 


ſeen, and his glory beheld, and all other things are dil- 


covered: it is by a participation of this communication 
; . | from 
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from the ſun, that ſurrounding objects receive all their 


luſtre, beauty, and brightneſs. It is by this that all 
nature is quickened, and receives life, comfort, and joy. 
Light is abundantly uſed in ſcripture to repreſent and 


ſignify theſe three things, knowledge, holineſs, and 
happineſs *. | 


* 
- 


What has been ſaid may be ſufficient to ſhew how 
thoſe things, which are ſpoken of in ſcripture as ulti- 
mate ends of God's works, though they may ſeem at 
firſt view to be diſtinct, are all plainly to be reduced 


to this one thing, viz. God's internal glory or fulneſs 


extant externally, or exiſting in its emanation. And 
though God in ſeeking this end, ſeeks the creature's 


good; yet therein appears his ſupreme regard to him- 
elf. | ; 


> The emanation or communication of the divine ful- 


. neſs, conſiſting in the knowledge of God, love to God, 


and joy in God, has relation indeed both to God and 


the creature: but it has relation to God as its fountain, 


as it is an emanation from God; and as the communi- 


cation itſelf, or thing communicated, is ſomething” di- 
vine, ſomething of God, ſomething of his internal fiy- 


neſs; as the water in the ſtream is ſomething of the 
fountain ; and as the beams of the ſun are ſomething 
| | ny | of 
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It is uſed to ſignify knowledge, or that manifeſtation 


and evidence by which knowledge is received. Pſal. xix. 8. 


'and.”cxsix. 105, 130. Prov. vi 23. Iſa. viii, 20. and ix. 2. and 
xxix. 18, Dan. v. 11. Eph. v. 13. But all things that are 
reproved, are made maniteſt by the light: for whatſoever 
doth make manifeſt, is light.” And in other places of the 
New Teſtament innumerable. e 

It is uſed to ſignify virtue, or moral good Job xxv. 5. 
Eccl. vii. 1. Iſa. v. 29. and xxiv. 23. and Ixii. 1. Ezek. 
Nxvili. 7, 17. Dan. ii 31. 1 John i. 5. And many other 
places —— . „ | 

And it is abundantly uſed to ſignify comfort, joy, and bap- 
pine{s. Efth.-viii. 16. Job xviit. 18. and xxii 28. and xxix. 
3. and xxx. 26 Pſal. xxvii. and xcvii 11. nd cxvili. 27. 
and ci 4. 11; xMi..16.- and J. 10. and lix. 9. Jer xili 16. 

am ili. 2. Erzek. wxxit 8. Amos v. 18. Mic. 7, 8, 9. And 
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of the ſun. And again, they have relation to God, as 
they have reſpec to him as their object: for the know- 


ledge communicated is the knowledge of God; and ſo 


Sod is the object of the knowledge: and the love com- 


— 


municated, is the love of God; ſo God is the object of 
that love : and the happineſs communicated, is joy in 
| God; and fo he is the object of the joy communicated, 


In the creature's knowing, eſteeming, loving, rejoicing 


in, and praiſing God, the glory of God is both exhibit- 


ed and acknowledged ; his fulneſs is received and re- 


turned, Here is both an emanation, and remanation. 
The refulgence fhines upon and into the creature, and 

is reflected back to the luminary. The beams of glory 
came from God, and are ſomething of God, and are 


refunded back again to their original. So that the 


Whole is of God, and in God, and f God; and God is 
the beginning, middle, and end in this affair. 


And though it be true that God has reſpect to the 
creature in theſe things; yet his reſpect to himſelf, 
arid to the creature in this matter, are not properly to 
be looked upon, as a double and divided reſpedt of 


God's heart. What has been ſaid in chap. I. ſect. 2, 
4, may be ſufficient to ſhew this. Nevertheleſs, it may 

not be amiſs here briefly to ſay a few things; though 
they are moſtly implied in what has been ſaid already. 


When God was about to create the world, he had 


reſpect to that emanation of his glory, which is actual. 
ly the conſequence of the creation, juſt as it is with 


regard to all that belongs to it, both with regard to 


its relation to himſelf and the creature. He had re- 
gard to it as an emanation from himſelf, and a com- 


munication of himſelf, and as the thing communicated, 


in its nature returned to himſelf, as its final term. 
And he had regard to it alſo as the emanation was to 


the creature, and as the thing communicated was in 


5 the creature, as its ſubject. And God had regard to 


it in this manner, as he had a ſupreme regard to him- 


ielf, and value for his own infinite internal glory. It 


was this value for himſelf that cauſed him to value and 
eck that his internal glory ſhould flow forth from him- 


Fr felt 
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ſelf. It was from his value for his glorious perfections 
of wiſdom and righteouſneſs, &c.—that he valued 
the proper-exercile and eftect of theſe perfections, in 
wiſe and righteous acts and effects. It was from his 
infinite value for his internal glory and fulneſs, that 
by be valued the thing itſelf, which is communicated, 
KH which is ſomething of the ſame, extant in the creature. 
Thus, becauſe he infinitely values his own glory, con- 
ſiſting in the knowledge of himſelf, love to himſelf, 
and complacence and joy in himſelf; he therefore ya- 
lued the image, communication, or participation of 
theſe in the creature, And it is becauſe he values 
himſelf, that he delights in the knowledge, and love, 
and joy of the creature; as being himſelf the object of 
this knowledge, love, and complacence. For it is the 
neceſſary conſequence of the true eſteem and love of 
any perſon or being, (ſuppoſe a ſon or friend) that we 
ſhould approve and value others eſteem of the ſame 
object, and diſapprove and diſlike the contrary. For 
the ſame reaſon is it the conſequence of a being's e- 
ſteem and love of himſelf, that he ſhould approve of 
others eſteem and love of himſelf. _ OO RT hen 
Thus it is eaſy to conceive, how God ſhould ſeek 
the good of the creature, conſiſting in the creature's 
knowledge and holineſs, and even his happineſs, from = 
a ſupreme regard to himſelf ; as his happineſs ariſes = 
from that which is an image and participation of God's 
own beauty; and conſiſts in the creature's exerciſing op 
a ſupreme regard to God, and complacence in him; in 
beholding God's glory, in eſteeming and loving it, and 
T<joicing in it, and in his exerciſing and teſtifying love 
and ſupreme reſpect to God: which is the ſame thing 
with the creature's exalting God as his chief good, 
and making him his ſupreme end. FB. 
And though the emanation of God's ſulneſs, which 
God intended in the creation, and which adhally is the 
conſequence of it, is to the creature as its objedt, and | | 
the creature is the ſubject of the fulneſs communicated, Th 
and is the creature's good; and was alſo regarded as | 
ſuch, when God ſought it w the end of his works; yet 15 
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it does not neceſſarily follow, that even in fo doing, he 
ame 


thing. God's reſpect to the creature's good, and his 


makes his ultimate end, than he becomes one with 
Sod. The more happineſs the greater union: when 


the happineſs will be increaſing to eternity, the union 


nal duration, with all the infinity of its progreſs, and 

- infinite increaſe of nearneſs and union to God; in this 
view, the creature muſt be looked upon as united to 

God in an infinite ſtrictneſs. n | 
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did not make himſelf his end. It comes to the 

reſpect to himſelf, is not a divided reſpect ; but both 
are united in one, as the happineſs of the creature aim- 
ed at is happineſs in union with himſelf. : The crea- 
ture is no further happy with this happineſs which God 
the happineſs is perfect, the union is perfect. And as 


will become more and more ſtrict and perfect; nearer t 


and more like to that between God the Father, and a 
the Son; who are ſo united, that their intereſt is per- 
ectly one. If the happineſs of the creature be conſi- 


dered as it will be, in the whole of the creature's eter- 


2 ; * 21 
rere 


If God has reſpect to ſomething in the creature, 


-which he views as of everlaſting duration, and as riſing 
higher and higher through that infinite duration, and = 
that not with conſtantly diminiſhing (but perhaps an 
increaſing) celerity ; then he has reſpect to it, as, in 
the whole, of infinite height; though there never will 


be any particular time when it can be ſaid already to 
have come to ſuch an heiglt. Het 


Let the moſt perſect union with God be repreſent - 
ed by ſomething at an infinite height. above us; and $ 

the eternally increaſing nnion of the ſaints with God, 2 

Þy fomething that is aſcending conſtantly towards that x 
infinite height, moving upwards with a given velocity; 13133 


and that is to continue .tl*.s to move to all eternity. 7 
God who views the whole of this eternally increaſing 


height, vigws it as an infinite height. And if he has 


eſpe to it, and makes it his end, as in the whole of 
It, he has reſpect to it as an infinite height, though the 
time will never come when it can be ſaid it has al- 


ready arrived at this infinite heiglit. 


anſwered at large. 
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God aims at that which the motion or progreſſion + 
which he cauſes, aims at, or tends to. If there be 


many things ſuppoſed to be fo made and appointed, 
that by a conſtant and eternal motion, they all teud td 
-a-certain centre; then it appears that he who made 
them, and is the cauſe of their motion, aimed at that 


— 


centre; that term of their motion, to which they eter- 
nally tend, and are eternally, as it were, ſtriving after. 


And if God be this centre; then God aimed at him- 
ſelf. And herein it appears, that as he is the firſt au- 


thor of their being and motion, fo he is the laſt end, 


the final term, to Which is their ultimate tendency and 


i t 6 34195 2) 15. at | 
We may judge of the end that the Creator aimed 
at, in the being, nature, and tendency he gives the 


creature, by the mark or term which they conſtantly 
aim at in their tendency and eternal progreſs; though 


the time will never come, when it can be ſaid it is at- 


tained to, in the moſt abſolutely perfect manner. 

But if ſtrictneſs of union to God be viewed as thus 
infinitely exalted; then the creature mult be regarded 
as infinitely, nearly, and cloſely united to God. And 
viewed thus, their intereſt muſt be viewed as one with 


God's intereſt; and ſo is not regarded properly with 


a disjunct and ſeparate, but an undivided reſpect. And 
as to any difficulty of reconciling God's not making 


the creature his ultimate end, with a reſpect properly 


and free grace, and the creature's obligation to grati- 


diſtinct from a reſpect to himſelf; with his benevolence 


tude, the reader muſt be referred to chap. I. ſect. 4. 


obj. 4. where this objection has been conſidered and 


If by reaſon of the ſtrictneſs of the union of a man 


and his family, their intereſt may be looked upon as N 
ane, how much more one is the intereſt of Chriſt and 


his church, (whoſe firſt union in heaven is unſpeakabſy 


more perfect and exalted, than that of an earthly fa - 


ther and his family) if they be conſidered with regard 


to their eternal aud increaſing union? Doubtleſs it 


may. juſtly be eſteemed as ſo much one, that it may be 
24. ; 3 ſuppoſed 


— 
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ſuppoſed to be aimed at and ſought, not with a diſtinct 
and ſeparate, but an undivided reſpec. | 
It is certain that what God aimed at in the creation 
of the world, was the good that would be the conſe- 
quence of the creation, in the whole continuance of 
the thing created. e 2d ts tiny 
It is no ſolid objection againſt God's aiming at an 
infinitely perfect union of the creature with himſelf, 
that the particular time will never come when it can 
de ſaid, the union is naw infinitely perfect. God aims 
at ſatisfying juſtice in the eternal damnation of ſinners; 
which will be ſatisfied by their damnation, conſidered 
no otherwiſe than with regard to its eternal duration. 
But yet there never will come that particular moment, 
when it can be ſaid, that now juſtice is ſatisfied. But 
if this does not ſatisfy our modern free - thinkers, who 
do not like the talk about ſatisfying juſtice with an in⸗ 
finite puniſhment ; I ſuppoſe it will not be denied by 
any, that God, in glorifying the ſaints in heaven with 
eternal felicity, aims to ſatisfy his infinite grace or be - 
nevolence, by the beſtowment of a good infinitely va - 
luable, becanſe eternal: and yet there never will come 
the moment, when it can be ſaid, that now this infi- 


nitely valuable good has been actually beſtowed, 


— 
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The Nature of true Virtue. 


CHAPTER I. 


Shewing wherein the Eſſence of true Virtue 
eee e 1 


. JX7HATEVER.: controverſies and variety of opi- 
2 nions there are about the nature of virtue, yet 
all (excepting ſome ſcepties, who deny any real dif- 

ference between virtue and vice) mean by it ſomething 

beautiful, or rather ſome kind of beauty, or excellency, 
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It is not a// beauty that is called virtue ; for { 
inſtance, not the beauty of a building, of a flower, or i 
of the rainbow: but ſome beauty belonging to beings 1 
that have perception and vill. — It is not all beauty of 4 | 1 
mankind that is called virtue; for inſtance, not the 8 . 
external beauty of the countenance, or ſhape, grace - Nl] {} 
fulneſs of motion, or harmony of voice: but it is a 0 
beauty that has its original ſeat in the mind. But | Wo 


yet perhaps not every thing that may be called a beau- 
ty of mind, is properly called virtue. There is a 

beauty of underſtanding and ſpeculation. There is 

ſomething in the ideas and conceptions of. great philo- 
fophers and ſtateſnen, that may be called beautiful; 
Which is a different thing f 


rom what is moſt common- 
. | ly 
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4 ly meant by virtue. But virtue is the beauty of thoſe 

1 qualities and acts of the mind, that are of a moral na- 
=. ture, i. e. ſuch as are attended with deſert or worthi- 
Y .. neſs of praiſe or blame. Things of this ſort, it is ge · 
© . | nerally agreed, ſo far as I know, are not any thing 
3 belonging merely to ſpeculation; but to the di/poſition 


1 and ui, (or to uſe a general word, I ſuppoſe com- 
3 0 N monly well underſtood) to the heart. Therefore, 1 
> — ſuppoſe, I ſhall not depart from the common opinion, 
8 When I ſay, that virtue is the beauty of the qualities 
1 and exerciſes of the heart, or thoſe actions which 
proceed from them. So that when it is enquired, what 
is the nature of true vifFtue © This is the ſame as to 
enquire, what-that is, which renders any habit, difpo- 
ſition, or exerciſe of the heart truly beautiful 
J ufe the phraſe frue virtue, and ſpeak of things fruly 
beautiful, becauſe I ſuppoſe it will generally be allow- 
Sed, that there is a diſtinction to be made between 
J ſome things which are truly virtuous, and others which 
= only ſeem to be virtuous, through a partial and im- 
1 perfect view of things: that ſome actions and diſpoſi- 
1 tions appear beautiful, if conſidered partially and ſu- 
IM perficially, or with regard to ſome things belonging to 
them, and in ſome of their cirenmſtances and tenden- 
cies, which would appear otherwiſe in a more exten- 
five and comprehenſive view, wherein they are ſeen. 
clearly in their whole nature, and the. extent of their 
connections in the univerſality. of things. There is 
_ === a general and particular beauty. By a particular beau - 
| ty, I mean that by which a thing appears beautiful 
= when conſidered only with regard to its connection 
E- with, and tendency: to, ſome particular things within 3 
TT limited, and as it were a private ſphere. And a ge- 
neral beauty is that by which a thing appears beautiful 
when viewed moſt perfectly, comprehenſively and u- 
niverſally,; with regard to all its tendencies, and its 
connections with every thing it ſtands related to.. . ö 
The former may be without and againſt the latter. 
As a few notes in a tune, taken only by themſelves, 
nd in their relation to one another, may be harmonis: 
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ous; Which, when conſidered with reſpect to all the 
notes in the tune, or the entire ſeries of ſounds th 

are connected with, may be very diſcordant and diſ- 
agreeable, (Of which more afterwards)——T hat oy, 
therefore, is what I mean by true virtue, Which is 
that belonging to the heart of an mtelligent being, that 
is beautiful by a general beauty, or beautiful in a com- 
prehenfive. view, as it is in itſelf, and as related to 
every thing that it ſtands in connection with. And 
therefore, When we are enquiring concerning the na- 


ture of true virtue, diz. wherein this true and gene- 


ral beauty of the heart does moſt effentially conſiſt, — 
this is my anſwer to the enquiry.——.- Peat 
Prue virtue moſt eſſentially conſiſts in benevolence 


to being in general. Or perhaps to ſpeak more ab- 
curately, it is that conſent, propenſity and union of 


heart to being in general, that.is immediately exer- 
_ Ciſed in a general good-will. - „ 
The things which were before obſerved of the na- 


ture of true virtue, naturally lead us to ſuch a notion 


of it. If. it bas its: ſeat in the heart, and is the gene- 
ral goodneſs and beauty of the diſpoſition and exerciſe 


of that, in the moſt comprehenſive view, conſidered 


with regard to its univerſal tendency, and as related to 
every thing that it ſtands in connection with; what 
can it conſiſt in, but a conſent and good-will to being 
in general !—— Beauty does not conſiſt in diſcord — 
diſſent, but in conſent and agreement. And if every 
intelligent being is ſome way related to being in ge- 
neral, and is a part of the univerſal ſyſtem of exiſt 
ence; and ſo ſtands. in connection with the whole; 
what can its general and true beauty be, but its union 
and conſent with the great whole. 


If any ſuch thing can be ſuppoſed as an union of 
heart to ſome particular being, or number of beings, 
diſpoſing it to benevolence to a private circle or ſyſtem 


of beings, which are but a ſmall part of the whole; 
not implying a tendency to an union with the great 
ſyſtem, and not at all inconſiſtent with enmity towards 


being in general; this I ſuppoſe not to be of the na- 
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rure of true virtue: although it may in ſome reſpects 


be good, and may appear beautiful in a confined and 

contracted view of things. — But of this more after- 

wards. 5 : | | e | 

It is abundantly plain by the holy ſcriptures, and ge- 

nerally allowed, not only by Chriſtian divines, but by 

the more conſiderable Deiſts, that virtue moſt effential- 
ly conſiſts in love. And 1 ſuppoſe, it is owned by the 

moſt conſiderable writers, to conſiſt in general love of 
benevolence, or kind affection: though it feems to me 

-the meaning of ſome in this affair is not ſufficiently ex- 


plained; which perhaps occaſions ſame error or con- 


fuſion in diſcourſes on this ſubject. EG Ska 
When IT ſay, true virtue conſiſts in love to being in 


general, I ſhall not be likely to be underſtood, that 
no one act of the mind or exerciſe of love is of the na- 


ture of true virtue, but what has being in general, or 
the great ſyſtem of univerſal exiſtence, for its direct 
and immediate object: ſo that no exerciſe of love, or 
kind affection to any one particular being, that is but a 
fmall part of this whole, has any thing of the nature 
of true virtue. —But, that the nature of true virtue 
conſiſts in a diſpoſition to benevolence towards being 
in general. Though from ſuch a diſpoſition may rife 
exerciſes of love to particular beings, as objects are 
preſented and occaſions ariſe. No wonder, that he 
who is of a generally benevolent diſpofition, ſhould be 


more diſpoſed than another to have his heart moved 
with benevolent aſfection to particular perſons, whom 


he is acquainted and converſant with, and from whom 


_ ariſe the greateſt and moſt frequent occaſions for ex- 


citing his benevolent temper. 


But my meaning is, 


_ that no affections towards particular perſons or beings 


are of the nature of true virtue, but ſuch as ariſe from 
à generally benevolent temper, or from that habit or 
frame of mind, wherein confiſts a diſpoſition to love 


And perhaps it is needleſs: for me to give notice to 


my readers, that when I ſpeak of an intelligent be- 
ing's having a heart united and benevolently diſpoſed 
ö 92 | to 


| | 
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to being in general, I thereby mean intelligent being 
in general. Not inanimate things, or beings that 
have no perception or will; which are not properly 
capable objects of benevolence. ZI INTE 
Love is commonly diſtinguiſhed into love of bene- 
volence, and love bf complacence.—— Love of. bene- 
volence is that aftection or propenlity of the heart to 
any being, which cauſes it to incline to its well-being, 
or diſpoſes it to deſire and take pleaſure in its happt- 
neſs. And if 1 miſtake not, it is agreeable to the 
common opinion, that beauty in the object is not al- 
ways the ground of this propenſity: but that there 
may be {uch a thing as benevolence, or a diſpomion 
to the welfare of thoſe that are not conſidered as beau- 
tiful, unleſs mere exiſtence be accounted a beauty. 


And bene volence or goodneſs in the divine Being is 


generally ſuppoſed, not only to be prior to the beauty 
of many of its objects, but to their exiſtence: ſo as to 
be the ground both of their exiſtence and their beau- 
ty, rather than the foundation of God's benevolence; 
as it is ſuppoſed that it is God's goodneſs which mo- 
ved him to give them both being 
that if all virtue primarily conſiſts in that affection of 


heart to being, which is exerciſed in benevolence, or 


an inclination to its good, then God's virtue is ſo ex- 
tended as to include a propenſity not only to being 


actually exiſting, and actually beautiful, but to poſſible 
being, ſo as to incline him to give a being beauty 


and happineſs. But not now to inſiſt particularly on 
this — What I would have obſerved, at preſent, is, 
that it muſt be allowed benevolence doth not neceſſa- 
rily preſuppoſe beauty in its object. | 8 

What is commonly called love of comp/ac2nce, pre- 
ſuppoſes beauty. For it is no other than delight in 


beauty; or complacence in the perſon or being belo- 


ved for his beauty. | | 


- 


Ik virtue be the beauty of an intelligent bein , and 


virtue conſiſts in love, then it is a plain inconſiſtence, 
to ſuppoſe that virtue primarily conſiſts in any love to 
its object for its beauty; either in a love of compla- 


cence,. 


and beauty. So 
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cence, which is delight in a being for his beauty, or in 
a love of bene volence, that has the beauty of its object 
for its foundation. For that would be to ſuppoſe, that 
the beauty of intelligent beings primarily conſiſts in 
love to beauty; or that their virtue firſt of all conſiſts 
in their love to virtue. Which is an inconſiſtence, and 
going in a circle, Becauſe it makes virtue, or beauty 
of mind, the foundation or firſt motive of that love 
wherein virtue originally conſiſts,' or wherein the very 
firſt virtue conſiſts; or, it ſuppoſes the firſt virtue to 
be the conſequence and effect of virtue. So that vir- 
tue is originally the foundation and exciting cauſe of 


the very beginning or firſt being of virtue. Which 


makes the firtt virtue, both the ground and the conſe - 
quence, both cauſe and effect of itſelf,” Doubtleſs vir- 
tue primarily confiſts in ſomething elſe beſides any ef- 
feet or couſequende of virtue. If virtue conſiſts pri- 
marily in love to virtue, then virtue, the thing loved, 
is the love of virtue: ſo that virtue muſt conſiſt in the 
love of the love of virtue: And if it be enquired, whar 
that virtue is, which virtue conſiſts in the love of the 
love of, it muſt be anſwered, it is the love of virtue. So 
that there muſt be the love of the love of the love of 
virtue, and ſo on in infinitum. For there is no end of 
going back in a circle. We never come to any begin- 
ning or foundation. For it is without beginning, and 
hangs on nothing. FFF 
TDnerefore, if the eſſence of virtue or beauty of mind 
lies in love, or a diſpoſition to love, it muſt primarily 
conſiſt in ſomething different both from complacence, 
which is a delight in beauty, and alſo from any benevo- 
lence that has the beauty of its object for its foundation. 
* Becaule it is abſurd to fay, that virtue is primarily and 
firſt of all the conſequence of itſelf. . For this makes 
virtue primarily prior to itlelf. VNV 
Nor can virtue primarily conſiſt in gratitude; or one 
being's benevolence to another for his benevolence. to 
him. Becauſe this implies the ſame inconſiſtence. For 
it ſuppoſes a benevolence prior to gratitude, that is the 
cauſe of gratitude. . Therefore the: firſt benevolence, 
PALS | | | | or 
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or that-benevblence which has none prior to it, cannot. 


be gratitude. . 


Therefore there is room left for no other concluſion 
than that the primary object of virtuous love is being, 


{imply conſidered ; or that true virtue primarily con- 


ſits, not in love to any particular beings, becauſe of 
their virtue or beauty, nor in gratitude, becaule they 
love us; but in a propenſity and union of heart to be- 


ing {imply conſidered ; exciting ab/o/ute benevolence 
(if I may ſo call it) to being in general. 


alerting, that there is no true virtue in any other love 
than this abſolute benevolence. But I would expreſs 
what appears to me to be the truth, on this ſubject, in 
the following particulars... i _ 

The fr/t object of a virtuous benevolence is being, 
ſimply conſidered: andy 
its object, then being general is its object; and the 
thing it has an ultimate propenſity to, is the highe/t good 
of being in general. And it will ſeek the good of e- 
very individual being unleſs it be conceived as not con- 


ſiſtent with the higheſt good of being in general. In 


Which caſe the good of a particular being, or ſome be- 
ings, may be given up for the ſake of the higheſt good 
of being in general. And particularly, if there be any- 
being that is looked upon as ſtatedly and irreclaim- 


ably oppoſite and-an enemy -to being in general, then 


conſent and.adherence to being in general will induce 
the truly virtuous heart to forlake that being, and to 
oppoſe it. | j ; TH 

And further, if being, ſimply conſidered, be the firſt 
object of a truly virtuous benevelence, then that being 


who has oſt of being, or has the greateſt ſhare of ex- 
iſtence, other things being cqual, ſo far as ſuch a being 


is exhibited to cur ſaculties, or ſet in our view, will 
have the greateſt ſhare of the propenſity and benevolent 


_ affection cf the heart, I ſay, other things being equal, 
eſpecially becauſe there is a ſecondary object of virtu- 


cus benevolence, that I ſhall take notice of preſently, 
Which is one thing that muſt be conſidered as the 
es ground 


| I ſay, true 
virtue primarily cAiſts in this. For I am far from. 


being, //-p/y conſidered, be 


* 
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ground or motive to a purely virtuous bene volence. 1 
ure benevolence in its firft exerciſe is nothing elſe gre 
but being's uniting conſent, or propenſity to being; ; 
appearing true and purely its extending to being in CO! 
general, and inclining to the general higheſt good, 105 
and to each being, whoſe welfare is conſiſtent with 
the higheſt er in proportion to the degree 
of exiſtence ®, underſtand other things being equal. 
The /econd object of a virtuous — of heart 
is benevolent being. A ſecondary ground of pure 
benevolence is virtuous benevolencè itſelf in its object. 
When any one under the influence of general bene vo- 
lence, ſees another being poſſeſſed of the like general 
bene volence, this attaches his heart to him, and draws 
forth greater love to him, than merely bis having ex- 
iſtence: becauſe ſo far as the being beloved bas love 
to being in general, ſo far hig own being is, as it 
were, enlarged ; extends to, My ſome ſort compre- 
hends being in general: and therefore, he that is'go- 
verned by love to being in general, muſt of — 
have complacence in him, and the greater degree of 
benevolence to him, as it were out of gratitude to lim 
for his love to general exiſtence, that his own heart is 
extended and united to, and fo looks on its intereſt as 
its own. It is becauſe his beart is thus united to be- 
ing in general, that he looks on a benevolent propen- 
ſity to being in general, wherever he ſees it, as the 
beauty of the being in whom it is; an Excellency that 
5 4 | ene 
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I ſay, —in proportion to the degree of exiſtence, becauſe 
one being may have more exiſtexce than another, as he mayy 
be greater than another. That which is great, has ns” 
exiflence, and is further from nothing, than that which TW 
little. One being may have every thing poſitive belonging 
to it, or every thing which goes to its poſitive exiſtence (in 
- oppoſition to defect) in an higher degree than another; or a 
greater capacity and power, greater underitanding, every 
Faculty and every poſitive quality in an higher degree An 
 Arch-angel muſt be ſuppoſed to have more exiſtence, and to 
be every way furtber removed from z0n-entity, chan. a wer rm 
or a Flea. es | | , 
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renders him worthy of eſteem, complacence, amt the 
greater good- will. te eee e eee 
But ſeveral things may be noted more particularly 
concerning this ſecondary ground of a truly virtuous 


* 


love. 


1. That loving a being on this ground neceſſarily 
ariſes from pure benevolence to being in general, and 
eomes to the ſame thing. For he that has a ſimple and 
pure good- will to general entity or exiſtence, muſt 


love that temper in others, that agrees and conſpires 


with itſelf. A ſpirit of conſent to being muſt agree 


with conſent to being. That which truly and fin- 
cerely ſeeks the good of others, muſt approve of, and 
love that which joins with him in ſecking the good of 


others. BREE | 00 | | 
2. This which has been now mentioned as a ſe- 
-condary ground of virtnous love, is the thing where- 
in true moral or ſpiritual beauty primarily confilts, 
Yea, ſpiritual beauty conſiſts wholly in this, and the 


various qualities and exerciſes of mind which pro- 


ceed from it, and the external actions which proceed 
from theſe internal qualities and exerciſes. And in 


theſe things conſiſts all true virtue, viz. in this love 


of being, and the qualities and acts which ariſe from 
it. | | | be | 8 0 


. Bs all ſpiritual beanty lies in theſe  virtuons | 


principles and acts, ſo it is primarily en this account 
they are beautiful, via. that they imply conſent and 
union with being in general. This is the primary and 


- moſt eſſential beauty of every thing that can juſfly be 


called by the name of virtue, or is any moral exce}- 


Jlency in the eye of one that has a perfect view of 
things. I ſay,—the primary and moſt eſſantial beauty, 
—becauſe there is a ſecondary and inferior ſort of 


beauty 3 which I fhall take notice of afterwar 8.5 


4. This ſpiritual beauty, iat is but a ſecondary 
ground of a virtuous benevelence, is ihe ground, not 
only of benevolence, but-complacence, and is the pri- 
 -mary ground of the latter; that is, when the compla- 

cence is truly virtuous. | Lobe to us in partizular, and 
5 „ We kindnels 
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kindnefs. received, may be ai ſecondary. ground: but 
f | this is the primary objective foundation of it. 
* 


* 


5. It muſt be noted, that tlie Force of the aimalle - 
. nei or valuableneſi of true virtue, primarily conſiſt · 
6 N ing in conſent, and a benevolent propenſity of heart 


1 & to being in general, in the eyes of one that is influ- 5 
1 enced by ſuch a ſpirit, is not in the ſimple proportion 7 
15 of the degree of. benevolent affection ſeen; but in 4 i 

« proportion compounded of the | greatneſs of the bene- 1 


volent being, or the degree of being and tlie degree 
of bentvolence. One that loves being in general, will 


| 5 1 value good-will to being in get eral, where- 
ever he 4 ees it. But if he ſees the ſame ben evolence 


in two beings, he will value it more in two, than in 
one only. Becauſe it is a greater thing, more favour- 
able to being in general, to have two beings to favour 
it, than only one of them. For there is more being 
that favours being: both together having more being 
than one alone. So, if one being be as great as two, 
has as much exiſtence as both together, and has the 

y ſame degree of general bene volence, it is more ſa- - 
vourable to being in general, than if there were ge- 
neral benevolence in a being that had but half ihat 
hare of exiſtence. As a large quantity of gold, wuh 

N the ſame degree of preciouſneſs, i. e. with the ſame 

ö excellent quality of matter, is more valuable than a 
mall quantity; of the ſame metal. 135 R 8 15 1 Fe 

| 6. It is impoſſibſe that any one ſhould. truly reliſt 

. his beauty, conſiſting in general bene yolence, who 

| has net that temper himſelf. I bave obſerved, that if 

_ apybeing is: paſſeſſed of ſuch a temper, he will una void- 


— „ 


7 Ably be pleaſed with the ſame temper in: another. 
Is - „ * 5 | | | 4 $478 
| And it may in like manner be demonſtrated, that it is 


| duch A ſpirit, and nothing elſe, which will relith ſuch 

„ a ſpirit For it a» being, deſtitute of benevolence, 

ahould love benevolence to being in general, it would = 

1 Prize and ſeek that which it had no value for. Be-. 
. _cavie to love an, inclination to the good of being in 

| general,» Would amply a loving. and: prizing the good 

eſ being n general. For ho ſhould one love and value 
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4 diſpoſſtien to a thing, or a tendency 10 eber 8 
and ſoß that very reaſon, becauſe it tends to promote 
it. hen the ung Uſelf is what he is regardleſs 
oh, "and has n no . wy nor rn res to have: Pramptes.” 
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ns hl tar I Whereig⸗ true virtue 


# conſiſls, reſpeRs the divine Being and crea- 
tied becags. | . 7 : TT OTE TW 8 7 PPG}; bow | 
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7 ROM ie I 1005 Cad it is 8 that to 
1 virtue muſt chiefly conſiſt in love to God; the Be- 


5 ing of beings, infinitely the greateſt and beſt of beings. 
T'ais appears, whether we conſider the primary or ſe- 


© condary* ground of ' virtuous love. It was obſerved, 
that the firſt objective ground of that love; wherein 


true virtue conſiſts, is being Gmply conſidered ; and 


> 4 neceſſary conlequence' of this, that being who bas 
the moſt of being, or the greateſt ſhare of univerſal 
_ exiſtence, has proportionably the gr eateſt ſhare of vir- 
tuous benevolence, fo far as fuch a being is exhibited 


to. the faculties of our minds, other things being equal. 


Buz.God,has infinitely the, greateſt ſhare of exiſtence, 
or is infinitely che greateſt being. So that all other 


being; even that of all created. things. whatſoever, 


throughout the whole univerſe, is as nothing in com- 
1 of the divine Being. 

And it we conſider the eee round, of. in 
972. beamy, or moral excellency, the {ame thing will 


ear. For as: God is infinitely the greateſt t Being, 


fo ke is allowed to be infinitely the moſt beau.!7ul and 


excellent: and all thie beauty to be found throughout 
the whole: creation, is but the reflection. of the dittuſed 


* of that Being who hath an infinite ſulneſs of 
M 2 | | brightneſs 
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bdrightneſe and glory. God's beauty is infinitely more 
valuable than that of all other beings upon both thoſe 
accounts mentioned, viz. the Jegree of his virtue, and 
the greatnels of the being pollefled of this virtye. 
And God has ſufficiently exhibited himſelf, in his be- 
mg, Bis infinite greatneſs. and excellency : and has gi- 
ven us faculties, whereby we are capable of plainly 
diſcovering immenſe ſuperiority to all other beings, in 
. thele reſpects. Therefore, he that has true virtue, 
_ conſiſting in benevolence to being in general, and in 
' _ that complacence in virtue, or moral beauty, and be- 
- nevolence to virtuous being, muſt neceſſarily have a 
fupreme Jove to God, both of benevolence and compla- 
_ _ cence, And all true virtue muſt radically-and eſſen- 
- tially, and, as it were, ſummarily, conſiſt in-this. Be- 
_ cauſe God is not only infinitely greater and more ex- 
cellent than all other being, but he is the head of the 
_ univerſal ſyſtem of exiſtence; the foundation and foun- 
rain of all being and all beauty; from whom all is per- 
fectly derived, and on whom all is moſt abſolutely and 
. perfettly dependent; of whom, and through whom, and 
1 who is all being and all perſection; and whoſe 
being and beauty is, as it were, the ſum and compre- 
_ henſton of all exiſtence and excellence: much more 


than the ſun is the fountain and ſummary eompreben- 


ſion of all the light and brightneſs of the day. __ * 
If it mould be objected, that virtue conſiſts primaril7 
in benevolence, but that our ſellow- creatures, and not 
Soc, ſeem to be the moſt proper objects of dur bene- 


violence; inaſmuch as ovr*goodne/3 extendeth riot t God, 


And we cannot be profitable to him. To this I anſwer, 
II. A benevolent propenſity of heart is exerciſed, _ 
not only in /zeking to promote the happineſs of the be- 
ing towards whom it is exerciſed, but alſo in Feng 
in his happineſs. Even as gratitude for Wen Foeak. TH 
ved To” not only excite endeavours to requite he 
_ Kindnels. we receive, by equally benefiting our bene- 
factor, bur alſo if he be above any need of ws, or we 
have nothing to beſtow, and are unable to repay his 
Findneſs, it will diſpoſe us to rejoice: in his proſperity.” , 
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2. Though we are not able to give any thing to 


God, Which we have of our own, independently; yet 


b 


wwe may be the inſtruments of promoting his. glory, in 


"which he takes a true and proper delight. [As was 


me wn at large in the former treatiſe, on God's end in 


creating the World, Chap. I. ſect. 4. whether I 
mult refer the reader for a' more full anſwer to this 


'objeRion.]J 


Whatever influence ſuch an objection may ſeem to 
have on the minds of ſome, yet is there any that owns 
the being of a God, who will deny that any love or 
benevolent affection is due to God, and proper to be 
__ "exerciſed: towards him? If no benevolence is to be 


Exerciſed towards God, becauſe we cannot profit him, 
then, for the ſame reaſon, neither'is gratitude to be ex- 


_ erciled towards him for his benefits to us; becauſe we 


cannot requite him. But where is the man, who be- 


| Heves a-God and a providence, that will ſay this? 
There ſeems to be an inconfiſtence in. ſome writers 


on morality, in this reſpect, that they do not wholly 


exclude a regard. to the Deity out of their ſchemes ot 
morality, but yet mention it to ſlightly, that they leave 


me room and reaſon to ſuſpect they eſteem it a leſs 
important. and a ſubordinate part of true morality; and 


inſiſt on benevolence to the created /3/tem, in ſuch a 

manner; as, would naturally lead one to ſuppoſe they 

160k upon that as by far the moſt. important and eſſen- 

tial thing in their ſcheme. But _ ſhould this be? 
p 


If true virtue conſiſts partly in a reſpect to God, then 


daubtlefs"it-confiſts. chiefy in it. If true morality re- 
_ "quires that we ſhould have ſome regard, ſome bene- 
-- 'volent affeQtion to our Creator, as well as to his crea- 


tures, then doubtleſs it requires the firſt regard to be 


paid to him; and that he be every way the ſupreme 
object of our benevolence. If his being above our 


reach, and beyond all capacity of being profited by us, 


does not hinder, but that nevertheleſs he is the proper 
 bbje&t of our love, then it does not hinder that he 

_ ſhould be loved according to his dignity, or according 
ta che degree in Which be has thoie things wherein 
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worthineſs oſ regard conſiſts, ſo far avwe- are capable 
af it. Bat this worthineſs, none will: deny, conſiſts ia 


theſe. two things, greatueſi and moral gondne/3::. And 
thoſe that own a God, do not deny that he infinitely 
exceeds all other beings in theſe. If the Deity is to be 
looked upon as within that ſyſtem of beings which pro- 
perly terminates our benevolence, or belonging to that 


whole, certainly he is to be regarded as the head. of 


the ſyſtem, and the chief part of it; if it be proper to 
call him a part, who is infinitely more than all the reſt; 
and in com, ariſon of whom, and without whom all the 


reſt are nothing, either as to beauty or exiſtenee. And 


therefote certainly, unleſs we will be Atheiſts, we 
muſt allow that true virtue does primarily and moſt 


eſſentially conſiſt in a ſupreme love to God; and that 


Where this is wanting, there can be no true virtue. 
But this being a matter of the higheſt importance, I 


ſhall ſay ſomething further to make it plain, that love 


to God is moſt eſſential to true virtue; and that no 


nature of trpe virtue without it. 


T4 . 


| benevolence whatſoever to other beings can be of the 


E 
And therefore, let it be ſuppoſed, that ſome beings, 
hy natural inſtinct, or by ſome other means, have a de- 
termination of mind to union and benevolence to a 
particular perſon, or private ſyſtem *, which is but a 
_ {mall part of the univerſal ſyſtem of be ing: and that 

this diſpoſition. or determination of mind is indepen- 
dent on, or not ſubordinate to benevolence, to being 
in general. Such a determination, diſpoſuion, or affecs 
tian of mind is not of the nature of true virtue. 
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It may be here noted, that When bereafter 1 uſe ſuch 3 


phraſe as private [item of be ings, or others ſimilar, 1 there 
Jy. intend 'any ſyſtem or ſocie ty of beings that contains but 
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a {ſmall part of the great ſyſtem comprehending the unvere 


ſality of 'exiſtence: | I think that may well be called a pri- 


vate em, which is but an infinite ly, ſmall part of this greay - 


whole we ftand related to. I therefore alſo call that affec- 
tion, private efertien, which is limited to ſo narrow. a circle: 
and that genera] afſe@tion or ben 
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This is allowed by all with regard to ef. love; in 
which gopd- will is confiued to one ſingle perſon only. 
And there are the ſame reaſons why any other pri- 
vate affect ion ©. good-will, though extending to a ſo- 
ciety of perſons independent of, and unſubordinate to, 


| benevolence to the univerſality, ſhould not be eſteemed 


truly virtuous. For, notwithſtanding it extends to a 
number of perſons, which taken together are more 
than a ſingle perſon, yet the whole falls infinitely ſhort 
of the univerſality of exiſtence z and if put in the ſcales 
wall it, has no greater proportion to it than a ſingle 
7 SOT LOL MIS ET FIT ů 
However, it may not be amiſs more particularly to 
conſider the reaſons why private affections, or good- 
will limited to a particular circle of beings, falling in- 
finite ly ort of the whole exiſtence, and not dependent 
upon it, nor ſubordinate to general benevolence, can» 


not be of the nature of true virtue. 


: < 0 75 \ 


1. Such a private affection, detached from general 


. benevolence, and independent on it, as the caſe,may 


be will be againſt general benevolence, or of a con- 


trary;tendency ; and will ſet a perſon againſt general 
exiſtence, : and make him an enemy to 1t.— 8. it 18 


with /c/f/pneſ3, or when a man is governed. by a re- 


gard to his own private intereſt, independent of re- 
gard ta the public good, ſuch a temper expoſes a man 


to act the part of an enemy to the public. As, in 
every caſe wherein his private intereſt ſeems to claſh 
with the public; or in all thoſe caſes wherein ſuch 
things are preſented to his view, that ſuit his perſonal 
appetites. or private inclinations, but are inconſiſtent 


with the govd of the public. On which account a ſel- 


fiſh, contracted, narrow ſpirit is generally abhorred, 
and is eſteemed baſe and ſordid.— But if a man's, 
affection takes in half a dozen more, and his regards, 


extend ſo. far beyond his own ſingle perſon as to take, 
in his children and family; or if it reaches further ſtill 
to a larger circle, but falls infinite ly ſhort of the uni- 


verſal ſyſtem, and is excluſive of being in general; 


his Private affection expoſes him to the ſame thing, 


Vz. 


* 


* 
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vir. to pur ſue the intereſt of its particular object in 
oppoſition to general exiſtenee: which is certainly con- 
trary to the tendency of true virtue; yea, directly 


contrary to the main and moſt eſſeftiaf thing in its 


nature, the thing on account of Which chiefly its na- 
ture and tendency is good. For the chief and moſt 
eſſential good that is in virtue, is its favouring being 
in general. Now certainly, if private affection to a 
limited ſyſtem had in itſelf the eſſential nature of vir - 
tue, it would be impoſſible, that it ſhonld in any cir- 
eumſtance whatſde ver have a tendency and inclination 
directly contrary to that wherein the eſſence of virtue 
chiefly conſiſts... 20 
2. Private affections, if not fubordinate to general 
affeQion, is not only liable, as the caſe nuy be, to iſſue 
in enmity to being in genera}, but has a tead2ncy to it 
as the caſe Ser, is, and muſt neceffarily be. For 
he that is influenced by private affection, not ſubordi- 
nate to regard to being in general, ſets up its particu- 
lar or limited object above being in general; and this 
moſt naturally tends to enmity «tay. gs latter, which. 
is by tight the great ſupreme, ruling, and abfolutely 
ſovereign” object of our regard. Even as he OS 
up another prince as ſupreme in any kingdom, diſtinct: 
from the lawful” ſovereign, naturally tends to enmity 
_ againſt the lawful ſovereign. Wherever it is ſuffici- 
ently. publiſhed, that the ſupreme, infinite, and all: com- 
_ prehending Being requires a ſupreme regard to him- 
felf ; and infiſts upon it, that our reſpect to him ſhould. 
univerſally rule in our hearts, and every other affectiun 
be ſubordinate to it, and this under the pain of his 


diſpleaſure, (as we muſt ſuppoſe it is in tae world of 


intelligent creatures, if God maintains a moral king- 


dom in the World), then a conſciouſneſs of our baying . 


- Choſen and ſet up another prince to rule over us, and 
ſubjected our hearts to him, and continuing in ſuch aw 
act, muſt unavoidably excite enmity, and fix us in a 
ſtated oppoſition to the ſupreme Being. This demon” 
ſtrates, that affection to à private ſociety or ſyſtem, 
iadependeut on general beneyolence, cannot be of the - 
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- vatire of true virtue. For this would be abſurd, that 
it has the nature and eſſence of true virtue, aud yet at 
the ſame time has a texdency oppojite. to true virtue. 
3. Not 'only would affection to a private ſyſtem, un · 
. fabordinate to regard to being in general, have a 
_ tendency to oppolition to the ſupreme object of virtu : 
dus affection, as its effect and conſequence, but would 
become ide, an oppoſition to that object. Conſidered 
by iffelf in its nature, derached from its effects, it is an 
_ inſtance of great oppoſition to the rightful ſupreme ob- 
Ject of our reſpect; For it exalts its private object a» 
boye the other great and infinite del and ſets that 
up as ſapreme, in oppoſition to this. It puts down be- 
ing in general, which is infinitely ſnperior in itſelf, and 
rn licely nite important in in inferior place: yea, 
ſuhjecks the ſupreme general object to this private in« 
finitely inferior objeck: which is to treat it with great 
contempt, and truly to act in oppoſition to it, and to act 
in oppoſition. to the true order of things, and in oppo- 
Fbition to that which is infinitely the ſupreme intereſt; 
making this ſupreme and infinitely important intereſt, 
as far as in us Hes, to be ſubject We on, 
an intereſt infinitely. inferior. This is to act againſt ir, 
and to act the part of an enemy to tt. He that takes 
2 ſubject, and exalts/him above his prince, ſets him as 
{opreme. inſtead of the. prince, and treats his prince 
wholly as a ſubject, therein acts the part of an enemy 
From theſe things, I think, it is manifeſt, that no 
afteRion limited to any private ſyſtem, not dependent 
o, nor ſubordinare to being in general, can be of the 
nature of true virtue; and this, whatever the private 
iyſtcm. be, let it be more or . conſiſting 
of a greater or ſmaller number of in@viduals, fo ong 
As it contains an infinitely little part of univerſal exiſt. 
ence, and fo bears no proportion to the great all- com. 
pretending ſyſtem. And conſequently, that no af- 
fection whatioever to any creature, or any ſyſtem of 
created beinge, which is not dependent on, nor ſubor- 
dinate to a propenſity or union of the heart to on 
Ou © 


Tons. 20> 


e and infinite nat ans of the native 
© of true virtue. 
From hence 410 it is N that the Ain virtue, 
or the virtue of the divine mind, muſt conſiſt primari- 
in deve toi Himſelf, or in the: mutual love and friend- 
ſhip: which ſabliſts' eternally and neveffarily between 


the ſeveral. perſons in the Codtiead,” or that infinitely 
ſtrong propenſity there is in theſe divine \perſons one 


to another. There is no need of mufriplying words, 
to prove that it muſt be thus, on a ft ippolition that 
2 in its moſt eſſential nature, conſiſts in benevolent 

penlity of heart towards being in ge- 
12 wad: wi wing out to particul beings, in a 


reaterior leſſer degree, accurding''ts the meature; - 
_exifteneerand beauty which'they are potefled'of,; — | 


It will- atfo follow,” from the foregoing ching that 
God's goodneſs and love to created beings, is derived 


from, and ſubordinate to his love to himſelf, (in 45 


What manner it is fo, I have endeavoured in ſome 


_ rzeaſure! to explain in the! preceeding, diſcourſe: "of 


bos mend in creating the m. , TT HET 171 


With reſpect to the manner in willen . virtuons 


love in creed beings; one to another, is def pendent on 
and derived from ſove to C, this: will appear by & 
. oper conſideration of what has!been.fild;; that it is 
ſuffeient to render love to any created. being virtueus, 
- -arile.from the temper of mind wherein conſilts a 


* to love God ſupremely. Becauſe it appears 


from what has been already obleryed,' all that love to 
Pantene beingn which! is the fruit of: 'benevoleit 


. yo: heart to being in general, f is virtuous love. 


But; as has been remarked, a henevolent propenſiiy 
F heart to ben 
n to love 0 
1 * Therefore, if love to a created being comes 


from that temper, or propenſity of the heart, ſi is vir- 


tuous. However, every particular exerciſe of love 


to a creature. may not en ariſe from any exerciſe 
of love 40 er op! an e N of any ſi- 
of n ne 4 2 & e : 


* 
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in general, and a temper or diſpoſi- 
"ſupremely, are in efte the e 
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militude, conformity, union, or relation to Godz in the 
creature beloved. or 
The moſt, proper evidence of love to a cranes bein, 
115 ariſing from that temper of mind wherein con . 
a ſupreme propenſity of heart to God, ſeems to be the 
aprecableneſs of the kind and degree of our love to 
%, end in our creation, and in the creation of all 
| things, and the coincidence of the exerciſes of our love, 
in their manner, order, and meaſure, with the manner 
in Which Cod himſelf exerciſes love to the creature in 
the creation and government of the world; and the 
way in which God, as the. firſt cauſe and ſupreme dife 
poler of all things, has reſpect to the creature's hap- 
pineſs, in ſubordination to himſelf as his own ſupreme ; 
end. For the true virtue of created beings is doubt- 
leſs their bigheſt excellency, and their true goodneſs, 
and that by which they are eſpecially. agreeable. to the 
mind of their Creator ut the true goodneſs of a 
thing. (as was obſerved before) muſt; be its agreeable- 
nels to its end, or its fitneſs to anſwer the 2 for 
Which ĩt was made. Or, at leaſt, this muſt be its good- 
_ neſs in the eyes of the ee, eee e they 
are good moral agents, whoſe temper ot mind, ur pro- 
penſſty of heart, is agreeable to the end for which God 
made moral agents. But, as has been ſhe wn, the laſt 
end for which God has made moral agents, muſt be 
Sh lat end for which God has made all things: : it be- 


ng. evident, that the moral world is the end af the 


* of the world; the inanimate and uninte lligent 
world being made for the rational and moral world, | 
as much as a houſe is prepared for the inhabitants... 

By theſe things, it appears, Mat a truly virtuous 
wind, being as it were under the ſovereign dominion 
of /ove. to.God, dues, above. all; things ſeek the g of 
Cod, and makes this. his ſupreme, governing, ang Ul- 
timate end: conſiſting in the expreſſion of God's per- 
fections in their proper effects, and in the manife ſta- 
tion of God's glory to created underſtandings, and the 
communications of the infinite fulneſs of {04 to the 
creature; in the creature Le ka eſleem of God, love 
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and expreſſions of theſe. And ſo far.as a virtvous 
_ mind exerciſes true virtue in benevolence to created | 
| beings, it chiefly ſeeks. the good of the ereature, con- 
fiſting in its knowledge or view. of God's glory ant 
- beavty, its union with Ged, and conformity to him, 
ore te him; and joy in him.——And at temper or 
- difpoſition of heart, that conſent, union, or propenſity - 
of mind to being, in general, which appears chiefly in 
ſuch exerciſes, is virtue, truly ſo called; or in other 
Words, true grace and real holineſs. And no other 
_ diſpoſition or affection but this is of the nature of true 


Corollary. Hence it appears, chat theſe, 


. I 


religion or moral philoſophy; which, however well in 
ſome reſpects they may treat of benevolence to 
ind, and other virtnes depending on it, yet have not 
a ſupreme regard to God, and love to him, laid in the 
Foundatian, and all other virtues handled in a coοπν,ion 
With this, and in a ſubor dination to this, are not true 
ſehemes of philoſophy, but are fundamentally and eſſen- 
tially defective.— And whatever other benevolence [ 
or generoſity towards mankind, and other virtues; or. l 
moral qualifications which go by that name, any are 1 
poſſeſſed of, that are not aftended with a Vove vo C,, 0 
Which is altogether above them, and to which they are 2 
ſubordinate, and on which they are dependent, there is : 
+ mothing. of the nature ef true virtue or religion in 5 
hem. And i may be aſſerted in general, that no- 
_ *thing/is'of the nature of true virtue, in which God is 3 
not dhe r and the af; or which, with regard to e 
ttzheir Exerciſes in genera), have not their firſt 'founda- N 
tion and Tource in apprehenſions' of God's ſupreme „ 
dignity and Hor; 800 in anſwerable eſteem and love A 
_ "of him," and; have: nor'reſpect to Gon is he fopreme - | 
. 111 T6 F 
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Chaps III. The Nature of true Virtue. 145 


"CHAPTER W. 


* 


Concerning the ſecondary and inferior kind of 


* 


Faon this which has been ſpoken of, alone, is 
A juſtly- eſteemed the true beauty of moral agents, 
or ſpiritual beings; this alone being what would ap- 
pear beautiful in them upon a clear and comprehenſive 
view. of things; and therefore alone is the moral ami- 
ableneſs of beings that have underſtanding and will, in 
the eyes of him that perfectly ſees all things as they are, 
Yet there are other qualities, other ſenſations, propen- 
_ fities and affections of mind, and principles or action, 
that oftenzobtain the epithet of virtucus, and by many 
are ſuppoſed to have the nature of true virtue: whichare 
intirely of a diſtinct nature from this, and have nothi 
of that kind; and therefore are erronequſl e 
ed with real virtue — as may particularly and fully 
appear from things which will be obſerved in this and 
the Fenin chapters. e „ 
That conſent, agreement, or union of being to being, 
Which bas. been ſpoken of, sig. the union or propen- 
fity of 2uinds to mental or ſpiritual exiſtence, may be 
called the higheſt, and . or primary beauty, that 
is to be found among things that exiſt: being the pro- 
per and peeuliar beauty of ſpiritual and moral be- 
ings, wbich are the higheſt and firſt part of the univer- 
ſal ſyſtem, for whole ſake all the reſt has exiſtence. 
Yet there is another, inferior, ſecondary. beauty, 
which is ſome image of this, and which is not pe- 
cnliar to ſpiritual beings, but is found even in ina- 
nimate things; which conſiſts in a mutual conſent 
and agreement of different things, in form, manner, 


wt 


quantity, and viſible. end or deſign ; called by the va» 
. rious names. of regularity, order, uniformity, ſymme- 
try, proportion, harmony, &c. Such is the mutual a · 
-greement of the various ſides of a ſquare, or equilate- 
-ral triangle, or of a regular poly gon. Such is, as it were, 
the mutual conſent of the different parts of the peri- 
. | Phery of a circle, or ſurface of a ſphere, and uf the cor, 
reſponding parts of an ellipſis. Such is the agreement 

of the colours, figures, dimenſions, and diſtances of the 
different ſpots on a cheſs board. Such is the beauty 

SH of the figures on a piece of chints, or brocade. Such 
Tz is the beautiful proportion of the various parts of an 
3 Human body, or countenance. And ſuch is the ſweet 
mutual conſent and agreement of the variaus notes of 

a melodious tune. This is the ſame that Mr HvurT- 
"CHISON, in his Treatiſe on Beauty, expreſſes by uni- 
Formity in the midſt of variety. Which is no other 
than the conſent or agreement of different things, in 
form, quantity, &c. He obſerves, that the greater the 


1 beauty, And the reaſon of that is, becauſe it is more 
ed . conſiderable to have many things conſent one with a- 
| - __ mpther maſt ᷣͤœᷣ , Eos norton 
The beauty which conſiſts in the viſible fitneſs of a 
thing to its uſe, and unity of defign, is not a diſtinct: 
ort of beauty from this. . | 
one thing which contributes, to the beauty of the agree- 
ment and proportion of various things, is their relation 


-by one fuggeſts the other to the mind, and the mind is 
led to compare them, and {q to. 
33 Thus the upiformity re 
lars, as they may happen to be found in different pla- 
q ces, is not an equal degree of beauty, as that uniformity 
nin ſo many pillars in the correſponding: parts of the 
| fame building. So means and an intended effect are 
related one to another. The anſwerableneſs of a thing 
. £49 4 Fes e 
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. variety is in equal uniformity, the greater the beauty. 
1 Which is no more than tn ſay, the more there are of 


different mutually agreeing things, the greater is the 


4. 
t 
I 
I 


this. For it is to be obſerved, that 
one to another; Which connects them, and introduces 
them poet into view and conſideration, and where- 


to. 26 1 5 and deſire a- 
two or more pil- 


— 
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to its uſe is only the proportion, fitneſs, and agreeing 
of à eauſe or means to a viſibly deſigned effect, and ſo 
an effect ſuggeſted to the mind by the idea of the 
means. This kind of beauty is not entirely different 
from that beauty which there is in fitting a mortiſe to 
its tenon. Only when the beauty conſiſts in unity of 
deſign, or the adaptedneſs of a variety of things to 
promote one intended effect, in which all conſpire, as 
the various parts of an ingenious complicated machine, 
there is à double beauty, as there is a twofold agree- 
ment and conformity. Firſt, there is the agreement 
of the various parts to the defigned end. Second 
through this, viz. the deſigned end or effect, all the 
various particulars agree one with another as the ge- 
neral medium of their union, whereby they being uni- 
ted ig this third, they thereby are all united one to a- 
4 SORE ĩ c e 7 
The reaſon, or at leaſt one reaſon, why God has 
= made this kind of mutual conſent and agreement of 
things beautiful and he to thoſe intelligent beings 
that perceive it, probably is, that there is in it ſome 
image of the true ſpiritual original beauty, which has 
| been ſpoken of: conſiſting in deing's conſent to being, 
or the union of minds or ſpiritual beings in a mutual 
propenſity and affection of heart. The other is an i - 
mage of this, becauſe by that uniformity diverſe things 
_ = become as it were one, as it is in this cordial union. 
And it pleaſes God to obſerve analogy in his works, 
zs is maniſeſt in fact in innumerable inſtances; and e- 
. ſpecially to eſtabliſh inferior things in an analogy to 
ſuperior. Thus, in how many inſtances has he formed 
brutes in analogy to the nature of mankind? and plants, 
in analogy to animals, with reſpe& to the manner of 
F their generation, nutrition, &. And ſo he has conſti- 
. 3 rued the external world in an analogy to things in the 
= {piritual world, in numberleſs inſtances ; as might be 
ſhewn, if it were neceſſary, and here were proper 
place and room for it. Why ſuch analogy in God's 
* works pleaſes him, it is not needful now to inquire. 
X . Iris ſuthcient that n an agreement or conſent 
F . | „ 88 of 
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_diſpofe them to the erercifes of divine love, and en- 


are two forts. of agreement or conſent of one thing to 


* 


to appear beautiful, becauſe here is ſome image of an 
higher kind of agreement and confent of ſpiritual be · 


ings. „It has pleaſed him to eſtabliſh a law of nature, 


by virtue of which the uniformity and mutual corre · 
tpondence of a beautiful plant, and the reſpect which 
the various parts of a regular building ſeem to have 
one to another, and their agreement and union, and 
the conſent or concord of the various notes of a melo- 
dious tune, ſnould appear beautiful; becauſe therein is 
ſome image of the conſent of mind, of the different 


ig Dee of a ſociety or ſyſtem of intelligent. beings, 


weetly united in a benevolent agreement of heart. 


* 


And here by the way, I would further obſerve, 
probably it is with regard to this image or reſemblance, 
which ſecondary beauty has of true ſpiritual beauty, 


that God has ſo conſtituted nature, that the preſenting 
of this inferior beauty;. eſpecially in thoſe kinds of it 
which have the greateſt refemblance of the primary 


| beauty, as the harmony of ſounds, and the beanties of 
nature, have a tendency to aſſiſt thoſe whote- hearts 


are under the infſence of à truly virtuous temper, to 


liven. in them a ſenſe of ſpiritual beau. 


From what has been ſaid we may tee, that there 


another. (I.) There is a cordial agreement; that con- 


fits in concord and union of mind and heart: which, 
if not attended (viewing things in general) with more 


148 The Nature of true Firtue: Chap. III. 
of different things, in their form, manner, meaſure; &c. 


F 
» * 
3 * - 


diſcord than concord, is true virtue, and the original 


or primary beauty, which is the only true uoral beauty. 
— 2.) There is a natural union or agreement; 
Which, though ſome image of the other, is entirely a 


diſtinct thing; the will, diſpoGtion,. or affection of the 


heart having no concern in it, but conſiſting only iu 
umformity aud conſent of nature, form, quantity, &c. 


(as before deſcribed), wherein lies an inferior ſecond- 


ary fort of beauty, which may, in diitinction from the 


other, be called natural beauty. Chis may be (uth- 
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the: phraſes of; cordial and natural abrecment;; and 


moral, :{piritual, divine, and primary original beauty, a 
and ſecondary or natural beauty.  _ 

Concerning this latter, inferior kind of beauty, the 
following things may be obſerved. _ 

1. The cauſe: why ſecondary. beauty is grateful to 
wen, is only a lau of neture, whith God has fixed, or 
an-inſtin(# he has given to mankind ; and not their 
perception of the ſame thing which God is pleaſed to 
have regard to, as the ground or rule by which be has 


© 8itabliſhed. ſuch a law of nature This appears in 


two things. | 
(I.) That which God has reſp4R to, as the rule or 
ground. of this law- of nature he has given us, whereby 
things having. a ſecondary. beauty are made grateful to 
men, is their mutnal agreement and proportion, in 
meaſure, form, &c. But in many inſtances perſons 
that are gratified, and have their minds affected in 
preſenting this beauty, do not reflect on that particular 
agreemem and proportion, which, according to the law - 
of nature, is the ground and rule of beauty in the caſe, 
yea, are ignorant ot it. Thus, a man may be pleaſed 
with the harmony of the notes in a tune, and yet know 


. e of that proportion or adjuſtment of the notes, 


y the law of nature is the ground of the melo- 
He knows not, that the vibrations in one note 
9 coincide with the vibrations in another; that 
the vibrations of a note coincide in time with two vi- 


brations of its octave; and that two vibrations of a 
note coincide with three of its fifth, &c.—Yea, he may 


not know, that there are vibrations of the air in the 
caſe, or any correſponding motions in the organs of 
hearing, in the anditory nerve, or animal ſpirits.—80 | 
a man may be affected and pleaſed with a beautiful 
proportion of the features in a face, and yet not know 
what that proportion is, or What meaſures, quantities, | 


and diſtances it conſiſts in. 


In this a ſenſation of ſecondary beauty differs from 


a ſenſation of primary and fpiritual beauty, conũſfing 
ina * union and agreement. What makes the 


N 3 latter 
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latter grateful; is perceiving the union itſelf.” It is the 
immediate view of that wherein the beauty fundamen- 
11 lies, that is pleaſing to the virtuous min 


( 2.) As was obſerved before, God, in eſtabliſhing 
ſuch a law, that mutual natural agreement of different 
N things, in form, quantity, &c. ſhould appear beautiful or 
„ grateful to men, ſeems te have had regard to the image 
| and reſemblance there is in ſuch a natural agreement; 
of that ſpiritual cordial agreement; wherein original 


a law. But it is not any reflection upon, or perception 
of, ſuch a reſemblance of this to ſpiritual beauty, that 
is. the reaſon why ſuch a form or ſtate of objeꝭts ap- 
pear beautiful to men: but their ſenſation of pleaſure, 
on a view: of this ſecondary beauty, is immediately ow- 
ing to the law God has eſtabliſned, or the inſtin& he 


[ « 


A 


Ras gien 


are of conſiderable importance, than in little trivial 
matters. Thus, the ſymmetry of the parts of a human 


beauty of a flower. So the beauty of tlie ſolar ſyſtem, 
more than as great and as manifold an order and uni- 
; formity in a tree. And the proportions of the parts 
_— of a church, or a palace, more than the ſame propor- 


| Ben beauty, is; that it affects the mind more (other things 
} 


children. ab. AC 3 ee 
3. It may be obſerved (Which was hinted: before) 
that not only uniformity and proportion, &e. of differ-' 


but ſome relation or connection of the things thus · a- 

greeing one with another. As- the uniformity or like- 
neſs of a number of pillars, ſcattered hither and thither, 
does not conſtitute beauty, or at leaſt by no means in 


3 an equal degree as uniformity in pillars connected in 
1 the ſame building, in parts that have relation one to 


* 


Pproportione d, in diſtant places, which have no relation. 
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beauty conſiſts, as one reaſon why he eſtabliſhed ſuch 


2. Another thing obſervable concerning this kind of ; 


deing equal) when taken notice of in objects which 


body, or countenance, affects the mind more than the 


tions in ſome little ſlight compoſitions, made to pleaſe 


ent things is requiſite in order to this inferior beauty, 


another. So, if we ſee things unlike,” and very dif- 


n 
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to each other; this excites no ſuch idea of deformity; 


as diſagreement. and inequality or diſproportion in 


things related and connected: and the nearer the re · 
lation, and the ſtricter the connection, ſo much the 
greater and more diſguſtful is the deformity, conſiſting 
in their diſ agreement. e, IT 


4. This ſecondary kind of beauty, conſiſting in uni - 
formity and proportion, not only takes place in mate - 


rial and external things, but alſo in things immaterial; 
and is, in very many things, plain and ſenfible in the 


latter, as well as the ſormer: and when it is ſo, there 
is no reaſon why it 'tſhould not be grateful to them 


that behold it, in theſe as well as the other, by virtue 
of the ſame ſenſe, or the ſame determination of mind 
to be gratified with uniformity and proportion. If u- 
niformity and proportion be the things that affect, and 


appear agreeable to this ſenſe of beauty, then why 
thould: not uniformity and preportion affect the ſame 
ſeenſe in immaterial things as well as material, if there 
be equal capacity of diſcerning it in both ? and indeed 
more in ſpiritual things (ceteris: paribus) as theſe are 


more important than things merely external and ma- 


This is not only reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, but is 
evident in fact, in numberleſs inſtances. There is a 
beauty of order in ſociety, beſides what conſiſts in be- 
nevolence, or can be referred to it, which is of the ſe- 


condary kind. As, when the different members of 
ſociety have all their appointed office, place and ſta- 


tion, according to their ſeveral capacities and talents, 
and every one keeps his place, and continues in his 


proper buſineſs. In this there is a beauty, not of a 
different kind from the regularity of a beautiful build - 
u or piece of ſkilful architecture, where the ſtrong 
pillars are ſet in their proper place, the pilaſters in a 
place fit for them, the ſquare pieces of marble in the 
pavement in a place ſuitable for them, the pannels in 
the walls and partitions in their proper places, the 
carniſhes in places proper for them, &c.: As the a- 
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eee building, or complicated machine, is one in · 
ſtance of that regularity which belongs to the ſecond - 
ary kind of beauty, fo there is the ſame kind of beauty 
in immaterial things, in what is called. wi/zozy, conſiſt : 
ing in the united tendency of thoughts, ideas, and par- 
ticular volitions, to one general purpoſe: which is a 
diſtinct thing from the goodneſs of that general pur- 
poſe, as being uſeful and benevolent. 
. So there is a beauty in the virtue called jaſtice, which 
conſiſts in the agreement of different things, that have 
relation ta one another, in nature, manner, and mea - 


fare: and therefore is the very lame fort of beauty 
with that uniformity and proportion, which is obſer - 


vable in thoſe external and material things chat are 
eſteemed beautiful. There is a natural agreement 


and adaptedneſs of things that have relation one to 


another, and an harmonious correſponding of ane thing 


to another : that he which from his Will dee, evil to 


others, ſhould receioe evil from the will of others; or 
ſrom the will of him or them whoſe buſineſs it is ta 


make care of the. injured, and to act in their. behalf: 


and that he ſhould ſuffer evil in proportiez: to the evil 
of his doings. Things are in natural regularity. and 
mutual agreement, not in a metaphorical: but: literal 
fenſe, when be whoſe heart oppoſes the general ſy« 

ſtem ſhould have the hearts of that ſyſtem, or the 
heart of the head and ruler of the ſyſtem, againſt him: 


and that in conſequence, he {hopld receive evil, in pro- 
portion to the evil tendency of the oppoſitian of his 

beart. 80, there is a like agreement in nature 
and meaſure, when he that loves has the proper re - 


torus of love : when he that from his heart promotes 
the good of another, has his goed promoted by the 
other; as there is a kind of juſtice in a becoming gra- 


Indeed moſt of the duties incumbent on us, if well 


conſidered, will be found to partake of the nature of 
juſtice. There is ſome natural agreement of one thing 


20 another; ſome adaptedneſs of the agent to the object; 
ſome anſwerableneſs of the act to the occaſion ; ſome 
ns Ee equality 
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equality and: proportion in things af a ſimilar nature, 


and of a direct relation one to another. So it is in 
relative duties; duties of children to parents, and of 
parents to children; duties of luſbands and wives; du- 
ties of rulers and ſubjects; duties of friendſhip and 
good neighbourhood : and all duties that we owe to 
Soc, our Creator, preſerver, and benefactor; and all 
duties whatſoe ver, conſidered as required by God, and 
as branches of our duty to him, and alſo conſidered as 
what are to be performed with a regard to Chriſt, as 
acts of obedience to his precepts, and as teſtimonies of 
reſpect to him, and of our regard to what he has done 
for us, the virtues and temper of mind he has exerciſed 


towards us, and the benefits we have or hope for 


. 


merges oh | 

It is this ſecondary kind of beauty which belongs to 
the virtues and duties required of us, that Mr Wellaſton 
ſeems to have had in his eye, when be reſolved all vir- 


s * 


tue into an agreement of inclinations, v 
Actions with ?/uth, He evidently has reſpect to the 
Juſtice there is in the virtues and duties that are pro- 


per to be in one being towards another; which con- 


fiſts iu one being's expreſſing ſuch affections and uſing 
ſuch a conduct towards another, as bath a. natural a- 
greement and proportion to what is in them, and what 
ve receive from them: which is as much a natural 
eouformity of affection and action with its ground, . b- 
jecl and occalion, as that which is between a true pro- 
poſition and the thing ſpoken of in it. i 
| But there is another and higher beauty in true wias 
tue, and in all truly virtuous diſpoſitions and exerciſes, 
than what conſiſts in any uniformity or ſimilarity of 
various things; v2. the zuin of heart to being in ge- 
neral, or ro Gop, the being of beings, which appears 
in thoie virtues; and which thoſe virtues, when true, 
are the various expreſſions or effects of, Benevolence 
% being in general, or to being ſimpiy confidered, is 
entirely a diſtinct thing from uniformity in the midit 
ol variety, and is a ſuperior kind of beauty. Ms 
It is true, that benevolence to being in general, 
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when a. perſon hath it, will naturally incline him ta 


juſtice, or proportion in the exerciſes of it. He that 
loves being, ſimply confidered, will naturally (as was 
obſerved before) other things being equal, love parti- 


cular beings, in a proportion compounded of the de- 


gree of being, and the depree of virtue or benevolence 


to being, which they have. And that is to love be- 


ings in proportion to their dignity, For the dignity of 
any being conſiſts in thoſe two things. Reſpect to be- 


ing, in this proportion, is the firſt and moſt general 
kind of juſtice ; which will produce all the ſubordinate* . 


kinds. So that, after benevolence to being in general 
exiſts, the proportion which is obſerved in objects 
may be the cauſe of the proportion of benevolence to 
thoſe objects: but no proportion is the cauſe or ground 
of the exiſtence of ſuch a thing as benevolence to be- 


ing. The tendency of objects to excite that degree 


© "beneyolence, which is proportionable to the de gree 
of being, &c. is the conſequence of the exiſtence of be · 
nevolence, and not the ground of it. Even as a ten- 


dency of bodies, one to another, by mutual attr action, 
in proportion to the quantity of matter, is the conſe - 
quence of the being of ſuch a thing as mutual attrae- 


tion; and not attraction the effect of proportion. 


By this ir appears, that j/7 affections and acts have 
a b2auty in them, diſtinct from and fuperior to the u- 
nildrmity and equality there is in them: for Which, 
he that has a truly virtuous temper, reliſhes and delights. 
in them. And that is the expreſſion'and manifeſtationn 


o 


there is in them of benevolence to being in general. 


Aud beſides this, there is the agreement of i. 


fiice, to the will and command of God: and alſo fome- 
thing in the tendency and conſequences of juſtice, that 
is agreeable to general benevolence, viz. as in many 
reſpects it tends to the ov God, and ihe general 
allo makes it beautiful to a 
truly virtuous mind. So that the tendency of general 
benevolence to produce juſtice, alſo the tendency of 
juſtice to produce effects agreeable to general bene- 


good. Which tendency a 


. volence, both. render juſtice pleaſing to a virtuous mind. 


And 


— 
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And it is on theſe accounts chiefly, that juſtice is grate- 
ful to a virtuous taſte, or a truly benevolent heart. 
But though it be true there is, that in the uniformity 
and proportion there is in juſtice, which is grateful 
to a benevolent heart, as this uniformity. and propor- 
tion tends to. the general good; yet that is no ar- 
gument that there is no other beauty in it but its 
agreeing with benevolence, For ſo the external re- 
gularity and order of the natural world gratifies be- 
nevolence, as it is profitable, and tends to the general 
goo 3 but that is no argument that there 1s no other 

rt of beauty in external uniformity and proportion, 
but only its ſuiting benevolence, by tending to the ge- 
Beral good. „„ 

5. From all that has been obſerved concerning this 
ſecondary kind of beauty, it appears that that diſpoſi- 
tion, or ſenſe of the mind, which conſiſts in determina- 
tion of mind to approve and be pleaſed with this beau- 
ty, conſidered ſimply and by itſelf, has nothing of the 
nature of true virtue, and is entirely a different thing 
from a truly virtuous taſte, For it has been ſhewn, 
that this kind of beauty is intirely diverſe from the 
beauty of true virtue, whether it takes place in mate- 
rial or immaterial things; and therefore it will follow, 
that a taſte of this kind of beauty is entirely a different 
thing from a taſte of true virtue. Who will affirm, 
that a diſpoſition to approve of the harmony of good 
muſic, or the beauty of a ſquare, or equilateral tri- 
angle, is the ſame with true holineſs, or a truly virtu- 
ous diſpoſition cf mind! It is a rehſh of uniformity 
and proportion that determines the mind to approve 
* theſe things. And if this be all, there is no need of 
any thing higher, or of any thing in any reſpect di- 
verſe, to determine the mind to approve and be plea- 


ſed with equal uniformity and proportion among ſpiri- 


tual things which are equally diſcerned. It is viriuous 
to love true virtue, as that denotes an agreement of 
the Heart with virtue. But it argues no virtue for 
the heart to be pleaſed with that which is entirely di- 
ſtinct from it. : J) be 80) 019 3 AO SOIOER 
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Fhough it be true there is ſome analogy in it ts 
ſpiritual and virtuous beauty; as much as material things 
can have analogy to things ſpiritual (of Which they can 
have no more than a ſhadow), yet, as has been obſer- 
ved, men do not approve it beeaufe of any fuch analo- 
gy perceived. | [ „ "© Fs . e . 
And not only reaſon, but experience plainly ſnews, 
that mens approbation of this fort of beauty does not 
ſpring from any virtuous temper, and has no connec- 
tion with virtue. For otherwife, mens delight in the 
beauty of ſquares, and cubes, and regular polygons in 
the regularity of buildings, and the beautiful figures in 
a piece of embroidery, would igereaſe in proportion to 
mens virtue; and would be raiſed to a great height 
in ſome eminently virtuous or holy men; but would 
be almoſt wholly loft in ſome others that are very vi- 
cious and lewd. It is evident in fact, that a reliſh of 
"theſe things does not depend on general benevolence, 
or any benevolence at all to any being whatſoever, any 
more than a man's loving the taſte of honey, or his 
being pleaſed with the ſmell of a rofe. A taſte of 
this mferior beauty in thmgs immaterial, is one thing 
which has been miſtaken by ſome moraliſts, for a true 
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Of ſelſelove, and its various influence, to cauſe 
love to others, or the contrary. | 


* 


EY ANY ailert, that all love ariſes from ſelf. love. 
1 In order to determine this point, it ſhould be 
clearly determined what is meant by ſelf- love. 
Self. love, I think, is generahy defined=——a man's 
love of his own happineſs ; which is ſhort, and may be 
thought very plain: but indeed is an ambiguous defi- 
nitien, as the pronoun, his own, is equivocal, and li- 
able to be taken in two very difterent ſenſes. For a 
man's own happineſs may either be taken univerſally, 
for all the happineſs or pleaſure which the mind is in 
any regard the ſubject of, or whatever is grateſul and 
pleaſing to men; or it may be taken for the pleaſure 
a man takes in his own proper, private, and ſeparate 
good. And ſo ſe/f-/ove may be taken two ways. 
1. Self- love may be taken for the ſame as his loving 
whatſoever is grateful or pleaſing to him. Which , 
comes only to this, that ſelf- love is a man's liking, and 
being ſuited and pleaſed in that Which he likes, and 
which pleaſes him ; or, that it is a man's loving what 
5 he loves. For whatever a man loves, that thing is grate- 
5 ful and pleaſing to him, whether that be his own pe- 
culiar happineſs, or the happineſs of others. And if 
this be all that they mean by ſelf- love, no wonder they 
ſuppoſe that all love may be reſolved into ſelt. love. 
For it is undoubtedly true, that whatever a man 
loves, his love may be reſolved into his loving what he 
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; loves, if that be proper ſpeaking If by ſelt-· love 
„ 1s meant nothing elle but a man's loving what is grate- 


1 ful or pleaſing to him, and being averſe to What is 
155 diſagreeable, this is calling hat ſelf- love, Which is on]: 
a general capacity of 1 or hating; or a capacſ- 
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ty of being either pleaſed or diſpleaſed; which is the 


lame thing as a man's Daring a faculty of will. For 
if nothing could be either pleaſing or diſpleaſing, a- 


greeable or diſagreeable, to a man, then he could in- 
cline to nothing, and will nothing. But if he is ca- 


pable of having inclination, will and choice, then what 


he inclines to, and chuſes, is grateful to bim, what- 
ever that be; Whether it be his own private good, 


the good of his neighbours, or the glory of God. 
And lo far as it is grateful or pleaſing to him, ſo far 


it is a part of his pleaſure, good, or happineſs, 


But if this be what is meant by ſelf-love, there is 
an impropriety and abſurdity even in the putting of 
the queſtion, Whether all our love, or our love to each 
particular object of our love, does not ariſe from ſelf- 
Jove? For that would be the ſame as to enquire; 


Whether the reaſon why our love is fixed on ſuch and 


ſuch particular objects, is not, that we have a capaci- 
ty of loving men This may be a general rea- 
{on why men love or hate any thing at all; and there · 
in differ from ſtones and trees, which love nothing, 
and hate nothing. But it can never be a reaſon Why 
men's love is placed on ſuch and ſuch objects. That 
à man in general loves, and is pleaſed with happineſs, 
or (which is the ſame thing) has a capacity of enjoy» 


jag happineſs, cannot be the reaſon why ſuch and ſuch 


things become his bappineſs : as for inſtance, why the 
good of his neighbour, or the happineſs and glory of 
God, is grateful and pleaſing to him, and ſo becomes 
nenen ͥ nhl be hat 
Or if what they mean, who ſay that all love comes 
from ſelf. love, be not, that our loving ſuch and ſuch 
particular perſons and things, ariſes from our love to 
happineſs in general, but from a love to love our own 
happineſs, .which conſiſts in theſe objects; ſo, the 
reaſon Why we love. benevolence to our friends, or 
neighbours, is, becauſe, we love our happineſs, conſiſt- 
ing in their happineſs, which we take pleaſure in 
Nil the notion is abſurd. For here the effect is made 
the cauſe of that gf. which it is the effect: our happi- 
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neſs, conſiſting in the happineſs of the perſon beloved, 
is made the cauſe of our love to that perſon,” Where- 
as the truth plainly is, that our love to the per ſon is 
the cauſe of our delighting, or being happy in his hap- 
pineſs. How comes our happineſs to conſiſt in the hap- 
pineſs of ſuch as we love, but by our hearts being firſt 
united to them in affection, ſo that we as it were look 
on them as ourſelves, and ſo on their happineſs as our 
oon? L 5 | W VVV & 
Men who have benevolence to others have plea- 
ſure when they ſee others happineſs, becauſe ſeeing, 
their bappineſs gratiſies ſome inclination. that was in 
their hearts before. They before inclined to their 
appineſs; which was by benevolence or good-wall ; 
and therefore, when they lee their happineſs, their in- 
clination is ſuited, and they are pleaſed. But the be- 
ing of inclinations and appetites is prior to any plea- 
ſure in gratiiying zbeſe ii tio nd ol 
2. Self. love, as the phraſe is uſed in common ſpeech, 
moſt commonly figniftes a man's regard to his confined 
private ſelf, or love to himielf wita reſpect to his pri- 
By private. intereſt I mean that which moſt imme- 
iately. conſiſts in thaſe pleaſures, or pains, that are 
perſonal. For there is a comfort, and a grief, that. 
{ome have in others pleaſures, or pains:;- which are in 
others originally, but are derived tv them, or in ſome 
_ meaſure, become theirs, by virtue of a benevolent 
union of heart with others. And there are other plea- 
ſures and pains that are originally our. own, and not 
what: we have by ſuch a participation with others. 
Which conſiſt in perceptions agreeable, or contrary, 
to certain perſonal inclinations implanted in our na» 
ture; ſuch as the ſenſitive appetites and averſions. 
Such alſo is the diſpoſition or the determination of the 
mind to be pleaſed with external beauty, and with all 
inferior ſecondary beauty, conſiſting in uniformity, pro- 
portion, &c. whether in things external or internal, 
and to diſlike the contrary deformity. Such alſo is 
the natural diſpoſition in men to be pleaſed in a per- 
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ception of their being the objects of the honour and 
love of others, and diſpleaſed with others hatred and 
contempt. For pleaſures and uneaſineſſes of this kind 
are doubtleſs as much owing to an immediate deter- 
mination of the mind by a fixed law of our nature, as 
any of the pleaſures or pains of external ſenſe. And 
theſe pleaſures are properly of the private and perſonal 
kind; being not by any participation of the happineſs 
or ſorrow of others, through benevolence. ' It is evi- 
dently mere ſelf-love that appears in this difpaſirion. 
It is eaſy to ſee, that a man's love to himſelf will make 
him love love to himſelf, and hate hatred to himſelf. 
 Andias God has conftituted our nature, ſelf.love is ex- 
erelſed in no one diſpoſition more than in this. Men; 
probably, are capabſe of much more pleaſure and pain 


through chis determination of the mind, than by any a 


other perſonal inclination or averſion whatſoever. 
Though perhaps we do not ſo very often ſee inſtances 


7 ; ofextreme fattering by this means, as by ſome others, 


yet we often ſee evidences of mens dreading the con- 
tempt of others more than death: and by ſach inſtan- 
- ces may conceive ſomething what men would fuifer, 
if univerſally hated and deſpiſed ; and may reaſonably 
infer ſomething of the greatnefs' of the milery, that 
would ariſe under a ſenſe of univerſal abhorrence, in a 
Areat view of intelligent being in general, or in a clear 
view of the Deity, as incomprehenſibly and immenſely 
great, ſo that all other beings are as nothing and va- 
nity,— together with a ſenſe of his immediate con- 
tinual preſence, and an infinite concern with him and 
dependence upon him, and living conſtantly in the 
midſt of moſt clear and ſtrong evidences and manifeſta- 
tions of his hatred, and contempt, and wrath, * 
But to return. Theſe things may be ſufficient to 


explain what I mean by private intereſt ; in regard to 
Which, ſelf-love, moſt properly fo called, is immediate - 
iy exerciſed. W 
And here I would obſerve, that if we take ſelf- love 
in this ſenſe, ſo love to ſome others may truly be the 
effect of ſelf· love; i. e. according to the common me- 
GH. a 
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thod and order which is maintained in the laws of na- 
ture. For no created thing has power to produce an 
effect any otherwiſe than by virtue of the laws of na- 
ture. Thus, that a man ſhould love thoſe that are of 
his party, when there are different parties contending 
one with another; and that are warmly engaged on 
his ſide, and promote his intereſt, ——this- is the natu- 
ral conſequenee of a private ſelf-love.. Indeed there 
is no metaphyſical neceſſity, in the nature of things, 
that becauſe a man loves himſelf, and regards his own 
intereſt, he therefore ſhould love thoſe that love him, 
and promote. his intereſt; f. e. to ſuppole it to be o- 
therwiſe implies no contradiction. It will not follow - 
from any ablolute metaphyſical neceſſity, that becauſe 
bodies have ſolidity, coheiion, and gravitation towards 
-the centre of the earth, therefore a weight ſuſpended. 
on the beam of a balance ſhould have greater power 
to counterbalance a weight on tlie other. fide, . when. 
at a diſtance from the fulcrnm,. than when it is near. 
It implies no contradiction that it ſhovld be otherwiſe: 
but only as it contradicts that beautiful proportion and 
harmony, which the Author of Nature obſerves in the 
laws of nature he has eſtabliſhed. Neither. is there. 
any abſolute neceſſity, the contrary implying a contra- 
dition, that becauſe there is an internal mutual at- 
traction of the parts of the earthp#or any other ſphere, 
whereby the whole becomes one ſolid coherent body, 
therefore other bodies that are around it, ſhould alſo 
be attracted by it, and thoſe that are neareſt, be at- 
_ tracted moſt; But according to the order and propor- 
tion generally obſerved in the laws of nature, one of 
theſe effects is connected with the other, ſo that it is 
juſtly looked upon as the fame power of attraction in 
the globe of the earth, which draws bodies about the 
earth towards its centre, with that which attracts the 
parts of the earth themſelves one to another; only ex- 
erted under different eircumſtances. By a like order 
of nature, a man's love to 'thoſe that love him, is no 
more than a certain expreſſion or effect of ſelf- love. 
No other principle is needful in order to the —_ 
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if nothing intervenes] to countervail the natural ten- 
dency of {elf-love. ; Therefore there is no more true 
virtue in a man's thus loving his friends merely from 
ſelf-love, than there is in ſell- love iſelf, the principle 


from whence it proceeds. So, a man's deing diſpoſed 


to hate thoſe that hate him, or to reſent injuries done 
nim, ariſes from ſelf. love, in like manner as the lovin 
thoſe that tr 85 and r TONE for 3 


9 ſhe wn us. 


But it is ſaid by ſons; that it is apparent We is 
fonte other principle concerned in exciting ihe paſſions 
of gratitude and anger beſides ſelf- love, viz. a moral 
ſenſe, or ſenſe of moral beauty and deformity, deter- 


mining the minds of all mankind to approve of, and be 
pleaſed with virtue, and to diſapprove of vice, and be- 
hold it with diſplicence; and that their ſeeing or ſup- 
-poling this moral beauty or deformity, in the kindne ſs 
of a benefactor, or oppoſition of an adverſary, is the 


occaſion of thefe affections of gratitude. or anger. O- 
therwiſe, why are not theſe affections excited in us to- 


wards inanimate things that do us good or hurt? 
Why do not we experience gratitude to a garden, or 
fruitful field? And why are we not angry with a tem- 
peſt, or blaſting mildew, or an overflowing ſtream ? 


We are very differently affected towards thole that do 
us good from the virtue of generoſity, or hurt us from 


the vice of envy. and malice, than towards things thzt 
hurt or help us, which are deſtitute of reaſon and will. 
| — Cy thy, > would make ſeveral re- 


marks. | 

1. 1 1 who thus argue, that ks and: anger 
cannot proceed from felf-love, might argue in the 
ſame way and with equal reaſpn, that neither can theſe 


affections ariſe from love to others : 5 een contrary 
to their own icheme. © — | 


They ſay, that the mae why we are affected with 


gratitude and. anger towards men, rather than things 
without life, is moral ſenſe: which they ſay is dhe 
effect of that prineiple of benevolence or love to o- 
chers, or love · to the ble, which 1 is naturally in tbe 
8 5 n 


hearts of all mankind-—-But now I might ſay, accord- 
ing to their own way of arguing, gratitude and auger 
cannot ariſe from love to others, or love to the oe, 
or any ſenſe of mind that is the fruit of public affection. 
For how differently are we affected towards thoſe that 
do good or hurt to the public from underſtanding and 
will, and from a general public ſpirit, or public motive, 
I ſay, bow differently affected are we towards 
theſe, from what we are towards ſuch inanimate things 
as the ſun and the clouds, that do good to the public, 
by enlightening and enlivening, beams and refreſhing 
ſhowers; or mildew, and an overflowing ſtream, that 
does hurt to the public, by deſtroying the fruits of the 
earth? Lea, if ſuch a kind of argument be good, is 
will prove that gratitude add anger cannot ariſe from 
the united influence of ſelf- love, and public love, or 
moral ſenſe ariſing from public affection. For, if ſo, 
why are we not affected towards inanimate things, 
that are beneficial or injurious both to us and the pub- 
lic, in the ſame manner as to them that are profitable 
or hurtful to both on choice and deſign, and from be- 
nevolence or malice ? | : „„ 
2. On the ſuppoſition of its being indeed fo, that 
men love thoſe who love them, and are angry with 
thoſe who hate them, from the natural influence of 
ſelf-love ; it is not at all ſtrange that the Author of Na- 
ture, who obſerves order, unitcrmity, and harmony in 
eſtabliſhing its laws, ſhould ſo order that it ſhould be 
natural for ſelf-love to cauſe the mind to be affected 
differently towards exceedingly different objects; and 
that it ſhould cauſe our heart to extend itſelf in one 
manner towards inanimate things, which gratify ſelf- _ 
love, without ſenſe or will, and in another manner to- 
wards. beings which we look upon as having under- 
Nanding and will, like ourſelves, and exerting theſe 
faculties in our favour, and promoting our intereſt 
from love to us. No wonder, ſeeing we love our- 
ſelves, that it ſhould be natural to us to extend fome- 
thing of that: ſame kind of love which we. have for 
ourſelves,” to them who are the ſame kind of beings 
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as ourſelves, and comply with the inclinations of our 
ſelf. love, by exprefling the ſame fort of love towards 
3. If we ſhould allow that to be univerſal, that in 
atitude and anger there is the exerciſe of ſome kind 
of moral ſenſe (as it is granted there is ſomething 
that may be ſo called.) All the moral ſenſe that is 
eſſential to thoſe aſfeCtions, is a ſenſe of DESERT; 
which is to be referred to that fenſe of juſtice, before 
ſpoken of, conſiſting in an apprehenſion of that ſecond- 
ary kind of beauty that lies in uniformity and propor- 
tion: Which ſolves all the difficulty in the objection. 
his, or ſome appearance of it, to a narrow pris 
vate view, indeed attends all anger and gratitude. 
Others love and kindneſs to us, or their ill-will and in- 
juriouſneſs, appears to us to deſerve our love or our 
reſentment. Or, in other words, it ſeems to us no o- 
ther than juſt, that as they love us and do us good, 
we alſo ſhould love them and do them good. And ſo 
it ſeems juſt, that when others hearts oppoſe us, and 
they from their hearts do us hurt, our hearts ſhould' 
oppoſe them, and that we ſhould defire they themſelves. 
may ſuffer in like manner as we have ſuffered: i. e. 
there appears to us to be a natural agreement, propor- 
tion, and adjuſtment between theſe things; which is 
indeed a kind of moral ſenſe, or ſenſe of a beauty in 
moral things. But, as was before ſhewn, it is a moral 
ſenſe of a ſecondary kind, and is entirely different from: 
a fenſe or reliſh of the original eſſential beauty of true 
virtue ; and may be without any principle of true vir- 
tue in the heart. Therefore, doubtleſs, it is a great 
miſtake in any to ſuppoſe, all that moral ſenſe which. 
appears and is exerciſed in a ſenſe of deſert, is the 
' fame. thing as a love of virtue, or a diſpoſition and de- 
termination of mind to be pleaſed with true virtuous- 
beauty, conſiſting in public benevolence. Which 
may be further confirmed, if it be conſidered that even. 
with reſpect to a ſenfe of juſtice or deſert, conſiſting: 
in uniformity [and agreement between others actions 
towards us, and our actions towards them, in a way 
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of. well-doing, or of ill-doing] it is not abſohnely ne- 
ceſlary to the being of theſe paſſions of gratitude and 
anger, that there ſhould be any notion of juftice in 
them, in any public or general view of things 
as will appear by what ſhall be next obſerved. _ 
4. Thoſe authors who hold, that that moral ſenſe 
which is natural to all: mankind, conſiſts in a natural 
reliſh of the beauty of virtue, and fo ariſes from a prin- 
ou of true virtue implanted by nature in the hearts 
of all, —they hold that true virtue conſiſts in publir 
benevolence. Therefore, if the affections of gratitude 
and anger neceflarily imply ſuch a moral ſente as they 
ſuppoſe, then theſe affe ctions imply ſome delight in 
the public good, and an averſion ot the mind to pub- 
lie evil. And if this were ſo, then every time any 
man feels anger for oppoſition he meets with, or gra- 
titude for any favour, there muſt be at leaſt a ſuppo- 
ſition of a tendency. to public injury in that oppoſition, 
and a tendency to public benefit in the fayour that 
_ excites his gratitude, But how far js this from being 
true? As in ſuch inſtances as theſe, which, I preſume, 
none will deny to be pofiible,. or unlike to any thing 
that ever happens among mankind. A ſhip's crew/en- 
ter into a conſpiracy againſt the maſter, to murder 
him, and run away with the ſhip, and turn pirates: 
but before they bring their matters to a ripeneſs for. 
execution, one of them repents, and opens the whole 
deſign; whereupon. the reſt are apprehended and 
brought to juſtice. The crew are enraged with him 
| that has betrayed them, and earneſtly ſeek opportunity 
| to revenge themſelves upon him.——And for an in- 
ſtance of gratitude; A gang of robbers that have long 
infeſted the neighbouring country, have a particular 
| houſe whither they reſort, and where they meet from 
time to time, to divide their booty or prey, and hold 
their conſultations for carrying on their pernicious de- 
ſigns. The magiſtrates and officers of the country, 
aſter many fruitleſs endeayours to diſcover their ſecret 
haunt and place of reſort, at length by ſame means are 
well informed where it is, and are prepared wy ſuf- 
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ficient force to ſurpriſe them, and ſeize them all, at 
the place of rendezvous, at an hour appointed, when 
they underſtand they will all be there. A little before 
the arrival of the appointed hour, while the officers 
with. their bands are approaching, ſome perſon is to 
kind to theſe robbers, as to give them notice of their 
danger, ſo as juſt to give them opportunity to eſeape. 
They are thankful to him, and give him a handful of 
money for his kindneſs. Now, in ſuch initances, I 
think it is plain, that there is no ſuppoſition of a public 
injury in that which is the occaſion of their anger; yea, 
they know the contrary. Nor is there any ſuppoſition 
of public good in that which excites their gratitude; 
neither has public benevolence, or moral ſenſe, conſiſt- 
ing in a determination to approve of what is for the 
public good, any influence at all in the affair. And 
though there be ſome affect ion, beſides a ſenſe of uni- 
formity and proportion, that has influence in ſuch an- 
ger and gratitude, it is not public affection or benevo- 
Jence,:but private affection; yea, that affection Which 
is to the higheſt degree private, conlifting in a man's 
Japei ofechis Sn... 
F. The paſſion of anger, in particular, ſeems to have 
been unluckily choſen as a medium to prove a ſenſe 
and determination to delight in virtue, conſiſting in 
bene volence natural to all mankinß gd 
Por if that moral ſenſe which is exerciſed in anger, 
Were that which aroſe from a benevolent temper of 
beeart, being no other than a ſenſe or reliſh; of the beau- 
ty of benevolence, one would think, a diſpoſition to 
anger ſhould increaſe, at leaſt in ſome proportion, as 
a man had more of a ſweet, benign, and benevolent 
temper: which ſeems ſomething diſagreeable to rea- 
Jon, „as well as contrary to experience, which ſhews 
that the leſs men have of benevolence, and the more 
they have of a contrary temper, the more are they 
_ diſpoſed to anger and deep reſentment of injuries. 
And though gratitude be that which many ſpeak of 
as a certain noble principle of virtue, which God has 
_ implanted in the hearts of all mankind ; and RE 
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be true there is a gratitude that is truly virtuous, and 

the want of gratitude, or an ungrateful temper, is truly 
vicious, and argues an abominable depravity of heart 
(as I may have particular occaſion to ſhew afterwards) 


yet I think, what has been obſerved, may ſerve to 
convince ſuch as impartially conſider it, not only that 


not all anger, or hating thoſe which hate us, but alſo 
that not all gratitude, or loving thoſe which love us, 
ariſes from a truly virtuous benevolence of heart. 
Another ſort of affections, which may be properly 


_ - refered to ſelt-love, as its ſource, and which might be 


expected to be the fruit of it, according to the general 
analogy of nature's laws, is affections to ſuch as are 
near to us by the ties of nature.; that we look upon as 
thoſe whoſe beings we have been the eccaſions of, 


and that we have a very peculiar propriety in, and 


-Whoſe circumſtances, even from the firſt beginning of 
their exiſtence, do many ways lead them, as it were 
neceſſarily, to an high eſteem of us, and to treat us 
with great dependence, ſubmiſſion and compliance; 
and whom. the conſtitution of the world makes to be 


united in intereſt, and accordingly to act as one in in- 


numerable affairs, with a communion in each other's 
affections, deſires, cares, friendſhips, enmities, and pur- 
ſuits; which is the caſe of mens affection to their 
children. And in like manner, ſelf- love will alſo 
beget in a man ſome degree of affections towards o- 
thers, with whom he has connection in any degree 
parallel. As to the opinion of thoſe that aſcribe the 
natural affection there is between parents and children 
to a particular iaſtinct of nature, I ſhall take notice of 
it afterwards, _ 4 N 
And as men may love perſons and things from ſelf- 
love, ſo may love to qualities and characters ariſe 
from the ſame ſource. Some repreſent as though there 
were need of a great degree of metaphyſical refinin 
to make it out, Sou men approve of others from (elf. 


love, whom they hear of at a diſtance, or read of in | 

Juſtory,. or ſee repreſented on the ſtage, from whom 

they expect no profit or advantage. But perhaps it is 
Ra TEN, not 
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not conſidered, that what we approve of in the firſt 
place is the character; and from the character we ap- 


| e the perſon. And is it a ſtrange thing, that men 
0 


uld from felf-love like a temper or character, which 
in its nature and tendency falls in with the nature and 


tendency of ſelf- love; and which we know by expe-: 


rience and ſelf-· evidence, without metaphyſical reſi- 
nefit ? nd on the contrary, ſhould diflike what 
they fee tends to mens pain and miſery ?——[s there 
need of a great degree of ſubtilty and abſtraction, to 
make it out, that a child, which has heard and ſeen 
much, ſtrongly to fix an idea of the pernicious deadly 
nature of the rattle- ſnake, ſhould have averſion to that 
ſpecies or form from ſelf- love; fo as to have a de- 


ning, in the 2 tends to mens pleaſure and be- 


_ gree of this averſion and diſguſt excited by ſeeing even 
the picture of that animal ? And that from the ſame 


ſelf-love it ſhould be pleaſed and entertained with a 
lively figure and repreſentation of ſome pleaſant fruir, 
which it has often taſted the fweetneſs of? Or, with 
the image of ſome bird, which it has always been 
told is innocent, and whoſe pleaſant finging it has of- 


ten been entertained with Though the child nei- 
ther fears being bitten by the picture of the ſnake, 


nor expects to eat of the painted fruit, or to hear the 


figure of the bird ſing. I ſuppoſe none will think it 


difficult to allow, that ſuch an approbation or diſguſt of 
a child may be accounted for from its natural delight in 
the pleaſures of taſte and hearing, and its averſion to 
pain and death, through ſelf- love, together with the 


| Habitual connection of theſe agreeable or terrible ideas 


with the form and qualities of theſe objects, the ideas 
of which are impreſſed on the mind of the child by 


their images. 


And where is the difficulty of allowing, that a child 


or man may hate the general character of a ſpiteful 
and malicious man, for the like reaſon as he hates the 
. general nature of a ſerpent; knowing, from reaſon, 
inſtruction and experience, that malice in men is per- 
nicious to mankind, as well as ſpite or poiſon in a ſer- 


pent ? 


- 
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pent ? And if a man may from ſelf. love diſapprove the 


vices of malice, envy, and others of that ſort, which 
naturally tend to the hurt of mankind, why may he not 
from the ſame principle approve the contrary virtues 


of meekneſs, peaceableneſs, benevolence, charity, ge- 
neroſity, juſtice, and the ſocial virtues in general; 


which; he as eaſily and clearly knows, naturally tend 
tothe good of mankind ? Tr ig 


* 


It is undoubtedly true, that ſome have a love to theſe 


virtues from a higher principle. But yet I think it as 
certainly true, that there is generally in mankind 2 


fort af approbation of them, which ariſes from ſelf- 


love. | * n | | 
+ Beſides what has been already ſaid, the ſame thing 
further appears from this; that men commonly are 


moſt affected towards, and do moſt highly approve, 


thoſe virtues which agree with their intereſt meſt, ac- 
cording to their various conditions in life. We ſee 


that perſons of low condition are eſpecially enamoured 


with a condeſcending, acceſſible, affable temper in the 
great; not only in thoſe Whoſe condeſcenſion has been 
exerciſed towards themſelves; but they will be pecu- 
harly taken with ſuch a character when they have ac- 


counts of it from others, or when they meet with it 


in hiſtory, or even in romance. The poor will moſt 
highly approve and cominend liberality.— The weak- 
er ſex, who eſpecially need affiftance and protection, 
will peculiarly eſteem and applaud fortitude and ge- 


neroſity in thoſe of the other ſex they read or hear 


of, or have repreſented to them on a ſtage. - 


As I think it plain from What has been obſeryed, 
that men may approve, and be diſpoſed to-commend a 


benevolent” temper from ſelf. love, ſo the higher the 


degree of benevolence is, the more may they approve 


of it; which will account for ſome kind of approba- 


tion, from this principle, even of love to enemies; viz. 
as a man's loving his enemies is an evidence of a high 


degree of benevolence of temper be degree of 
3 1 the obſtacles it overcomes. 


it may be here obſerved, that the confidera- 
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ſew, how men in general may approve c juſtice from 


dary beauty there is in uniformity. te proportion, 
th 


ceſſity of it for themſelves, in inſtances that continu- 
vour, and to fix an habitual approbation of it from ſelf- 
EGG 
Tal agreement and proportion, will have a kind of r 2 
bene volence, and diſapprove. malice; as men ſee that 
and puniſhed, and that he who is bene volent, and loves 


loved and rewarded by others, as they ſee the natural 


rheſe things. And having always ſeen this, maleuo- 
loved and rewarded by others, which is grateful to ſelt- 
influence of ſelf· love, through an habitual connection 


of ideas of contempt. with it; contempt being what 


The idea of contempt becomes aſſociated with the i- 
dea of ſich vices, both becauſe we are uſed. to obferve 


| Some of them appear marks of littleneſs, i. e. of ſmall 


ee 
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tion of the tendency and influence. of ſelf-love: may 
another ground, belides that approbation of ſhe ſecon- 


which is natural to all. Men, from their infancy, ſee 
the neceſſity of it, not only that it is neceſſary for 
others, or for human ſociety ; but they find; the ne- 


ally occur: which tends to prejudice them in its fa- 


and deſert, ariſing from a ſenſe of the beauty of natus 
flex, and indirect influence to cauſe, men to approve 
he who hates and injures others deſerves to be hated 


others, and does them good, deſerves himſelf alſo to be 


4 


congruity or agreement, and mutual adaptedneſs..of 


lence becomes habitually connected in the mind with 
the idea of being hated and puniſhed, which is FURgTCEr 
able to ſelf love; and the idea of benevolence, is habi- 
vally connected and aſſociated with the idea of bein 
love. And by virtue af this aſſociation of ideas, bene- 
volence itſelf, becomes grateful, and the contrary. diſ- 


Plesſing. ity i el e bajo N ci Oh 
may become in a degree odious by the 


Some vi 


ſelf· love abhors. So it may often be With drunkenneſs, 
gluttony, ſottiſhneſs, cowardice, floth, niggardlineſs.— 


that theſe things Are commonly objects of contempt, | 
and alſo find that they excite contempt. in ourſelves,— 


a abilities, 


7 55 


es 


but what by the 


—— 
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abilities, and weakneſs of mind, and inſufficiency for 
any conſiderable effects among mankind. —By others, 
mens influence is contracted into a narrow ſphere, 
and by ſuch means perſons become of leſs importance, 
and more inſiggitcant e mankind, And things of 
little importance are naturally littte accounted of 
And ſome of theſe ill qualities are ſuch as mankind 
ud it their intereſt to treat with contempt, as they 


are very hurtful to human ſociety. 
There are no particular moral virtues whatſoever, 
put What in ſome or other of theſe ways, and moſt of 
them in ſeveral of theſe ways; come to have ſome kind 
of approbation from ſelf-love, without the influence of 
a truly virtuous Peres 3 nor any particular vices, 
ſame means meet with ſome diſappro- 
SRD 8 
This kind of approbation and diſlike, through the 
joint-influence of ſelf-love and aſſociation of ideas, is 
in very many vaſtly heightened by education; as this 


is the means of a ftirong, cloſe; and almoſt irrefragable 


aſſociation, in innamerable inſtances of ideas, which 
Have [no*conneRtion” any other way than by educa- 


tion; and of Rien . ſtrengthening that aſſociation, or 
51 


connection, which perſons are led into by other means: 
as any one would be convinced, perhaps more effectu- 
ally than in moſt other ways, if they had opportunity 
any conſiderable acquaintance with American ſava- 
ges and their childrfen. 14 
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CHAPTER VV... 


Of natural conſcience, and the moral ſenſe. * 
7 d ee In FL SINE ITO WAA 
4 | | y : + * * x * 
3 ii n S0F- SD IT2T "OO SATIN OE A. 
e | HERE is yet another. diſpoſition, or pringiple, of 
great importance, natural to mankind; which, if we 


conſider the conſiſtence and harmony of natpre's laws, 


may alſo be looked upon as in ſome ſort ariſing from 


ſelf- love, or ſelt· union; and that is a diſpoſition in man 


to be unealy., in à conſciouſueſs of being inconſiſtent 


With. himſelf, and as it were againſt. himſelf, in his 
.own actions. This appears particularly in the incling 
tion of the mind to be uneaſy in the conſciouſneſs « 
doing that to others, which he ſhouldbe- angry with 
them for doing to him, if they were in his caſe, and he 
In theirs; or of forbearing to do that to.them,, Which 


he would be. diſpleaſed wü them for neg} ing to do 


i „ $5 4 


? : 7. 15 Ei 4310; 17 n 1 
I have obſerved, from time to time, that in pure 
love to others (4. e. love not ariſing. from ſelf-love), 


there is an union of the heart with others; a kind of 


enlargement of the mind, whereby-it ſo extends itſelf 
as to take others into a man's ſelf: and therefore it im- 


plies a diſpoſition to feel, to deſire, and to act as the“ 
others were one with ourſelves. So ſelf-love implies 8 


inclination to feel and act as one with ourſelves ; which 
naturally renders a ſenſible inconſiſtence with ourſelves, 
and ſelt-oppoſition in what we ourſelves chuſe and do, 


tobe unealy to the mind :. which will cauſe uneaſineſs of 


mind to be the conſequence of a malevolent and unjuſt 
behaviour towards others, and a kind of diſapprobation 
of acts of this nature, and an approbation of the contrary. 
To do that to another, which we ſhould be angry wih 
him for doing to us, and to hate a perſon for doing 

that to us, which we ſhould incline to and inſiſt on 


doing to him, if we were exactly in the ſame caſe, 
is to diſagree with ourſelves, and contradict ourſelves. 
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It would be for ourſelves both to chuſe and adhere to, 


and yet to refuſe and utterly reject as it were the ve- 
ry ſame thing. No wonder, this is contrary to nature. 
No wonder, that ſuch a ſelf-oppoſition, and inward war 
with a man's ſelf, naturally begets unquietneſs, and 
raiſes diſturbance in his mind. ... 

A thus approving of actions, becauſe we therein act 
as in agreement with ourſelves, or as one with our- 


ſelves,—and a thus difapproving and being uneaſy in 
tlie conſciouſneſs of ' difagreeing and being 'inconfiſtent 


with ourſelves 'in what we do, —is quite a different 
thing from approving or diſapproving actions becauſe 
in them we agree and are united with being in gene- 


ral: Which is loving or hating actions from a ſenſe of 
the primary beauty of true virtue, and odiouſneſs of 


ſin. he former of theſe principles is private: the 
latter is public, and truly benevolent in the higheſt 
ſenſe. ' The former (7. e. an inclination to agree with 


ourſelves) is a natural principle: but the latter (i. e. 


an agreement or union of heart to the great ſyſtem, 


and te God the head of it, who is all and all in it) is 


"6 * 


a divine e . 


lm that uneaſineſs now mentioned, conſiſts very much 
of that inward trouble men have from reflections of 


donſeience: and when they are free from this uneaſi- 
neſs, and are conſcious to themſelves, that in what they 
have acted towards others, they have done the ſame 


Which they ſhould have expected from them in the 
fame caſe, then they have what is called peace of con- 
ſcience, with reſpect to theſe actions. And there is 


alſo an approbation of confcience, of the conduct of 
others towards ourſelves, As when we are blamed, 
condeinned, or puniſhed by them, and are conſcious 


to ourſelves that if we were in their caſe, and they 


in ours, we ſhould in like manner, blame, condemn, and 


puniſh them. And * men's conſeiences may juſtify 
God's anger and condemnation. When they have Ge 
ideas of God's greatneſs, their relation to him, the be- 
nefits they have received from him, the manifeſtations 


he has made of his will to them, &c. ſtrongly impreſſed 
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on their minds, a conſciouſneſs is excited within them 
of thoſe reſentments, which would be occaſioned in 
themſelves by an injurious treatment in any wiſe pa · 
rallel. | ogy 


2 


There is ſuch a. conſciouſneſs as this oftentimes with · 
in men, implied in the thoughts and views of the 
mind, which, perhaps. on reflection, they could hardly 
give an account of. Unleſs mens conſciences are 
greatly ſtupified, it is naturally and neceſſarily ſuggeſts 
ed; and does habitually, ſpontaneouſly, inſtantaneouſe 
ly, and, as it were, inſenſibly ariſe in the mind. And- 

the more fo for this reaſon, viz, that we have not, 
nor ever had from our infancy, any other way to con- 
ceive of any thing which other perſons act or ſuffer, 
or of any, thing about intelligent, moral agents, but by: 


recalling. and exciting the ideas of what we ourſelves Y 


are conſcious of in the acts, paſſions, ſenſations, yoke 
tions, &c. which we have found in our own minds; 
and by putting the ideas which we obtain by this, 

means in the. 4. of another; or, as it were, ſubſti - 
tuting ourſelves in their place. Thus we have no con- 
ception, in any degree, what underſtanding, percep- 
tion, love, pleaſure, pain, or deſire are in others; but 

by putting ourſelves as it were in their ſtead, or tranſ- 
ſerring the ideas we obtain of ſuch things in our own. 
minds by conſciouſneſs into their place; making ſuch+ 
an alteration, as to degree and circumſtances, as what 
we obſerve of them requires. It is thus in all moral 
things that we conceive of in -others, which are all 
mental, and not corporeal things ; and every thing. 
that we conceive of, belonging to others, more than. 
ſhape, ſize, complexion, ſituation, and motion of their. 
bodies. Andi this is the only way that we come to be. 
capable of having ideas of any perception or act even 
of the Godhead. We never could have any notion? 
what underſtanding or volition, love or hatred are, 
either in created. ſpirits or in God, if we had never 
experienced what underſtanding and. volition, love and. 
Hatred: are in our own minds. Knowing what they 
are by conſciouſneſs, we can add degrees, * 
„ VV imits, 


* 
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limits, and remove changeableneſs and other imperfec» 
tions, and aſcribe. them to God; which is the only 
way we come to be ne oh; Hemenee of _ ning | 


| or the Deity. 22 * n 


t though ĩt be ſo, that men in thinking of others 
Fg as it were put themſelyes in their place, they do it 


ſo naturally, or rather habitually, inſtantaneouſſy, and 
without ſet purpoſe, that they do it inſenſibly, and can 


ſcarce. give any account of it, and many would think 
ſtrange if they were told of it. So it may be in mens 
ſubſtitoriog themſelves in others place in ſuch exerciſes 
of conſcience as have been ſpoken of: and the former 
ſubſtitution leads to the latter, i in one whoſe (conſcience. 
is not greatly-ſtupified... For in all his thoughts of the 
other. perſon, in whatever he apprehends or conceives 


_ of his moral conduct to others or to himſelf, if it be in 


loving or hating him, approving or condemning him, 


rewarding, or puniſhing him, he: neceſſarily as it were 


puts himſelf in his ſtead, for the forementioned reaſons 


and therefore the more naturally, eaſily, / and quietly, 


ſees whether he, being in his place, ſhould. approve or- 
e be angry or pleaſed as he is. 


Natural canſcience confiſts'i in theſe'two things. 5 


1. In that Which has now been fpoken of: that diſs. 
poſition to approve or diſapprove the moral treatment. 
which paſſes between us and others, from a determi- 
nation of the mind to be eaſy or uneaſy, in a conſci- 
ouſneſs oſ oun being conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with our- 


| ſelves. Hereby we have a diſpoſition to approve our- 
con treatment of another, when we: are. conſcious to: 


ourſelves. that we treat bim ſo as We ſhould expect to 


and to diſapprove of our own treatment of another, 
| When we are conſcious that we ſhould be diſpleaſed 


with the like treatment from him, if we were in his 
caſe... So we in our conſciences approve of another's 


treatment of us, if we are conſcious to ourſelves, that 
i we were in his caſe, and he in ours, we ſhould think 
it Sr to treat him as he treats us: and diſapprove his 


- 


t treatment 
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treatment of us, when we are. conſcious that we ſhould © 
think it unjuſt,” if we were in his caſe. Thus mens 
conſciences approve or diſapprove the ſentence of their 
judge, by which' they are acquitted or condemned. 
—— But: this is not all that is in natural conſcience. 

Beſides this approving or diſapproving from uneaſineſs 
as being inconſiſtent with ourſelves, there is another 
thing that muſt precede: it, and be the foundation of it. 
As for inſtance, when my. conſcience diſapproves my 
own treatment of another, being conſcious to myſelf, - 
that were I in his caſe, I ſhould be difpleaſed and an- 
gry with him for ſo treating me; the queſtion miphe © 
be aſked, but what would be the ground of that ſup- 
poſed diſapprobation, diſpleaſure, and anger, which I - 
am conſcious would be in me in that caſe? That 
diſapprobation muſt be on ſome other grounds. 
Therefore, e eee eee 


tion or diſapprobation of natural conſcience,-is the ſenſe 
of deſert Which was ſpoken of before; conſiſting, as 
was obſerved, in a natural agreement, proportion and 
harmony, between male volence or injury, and reſent- 
ment and puniſhment; or between loving and bylng : 
loved, between ſhewing kindneſs and being rewarded, - 
&c. Both theſe kinds of approving or difapprovitg, - 
concur in the approbation or diſapprobation of con- 
ſcience: the one ſounded on the other. Thus, when 
a man's conſcience diſapproves of his treatment of his 
- neighbour, in the firſt place, he is conſcious, that if he 
were in bis neighbour's ſtead, he ſhould reſent fach 
treatment from a ſenſe of juſtice, or from a ſenſe of 
uniformity and equality between ſuch treatment, and 
reſentment, and puniſhment”; as before explained. - 
And then, in the next place, he perceives, that there-- 
fore he is not conſiſtent with himſelf, in doing what 
he himfelf ſhould reſent in that caſe; and hence diſ- 
approves it, as being naturally averſe to oppoſition to -. * 
Approbation and diſapprobation of conſcience, in 
the ſenſe now explained, will extend to all virtue and 


2. The other thing which belongs to the | approba- - = 
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vice; to every thing whatſoever that is morally good 
or evil, in a mind. which does not confine its view to 
a private ſphere, but will take things in general into 
Us conſideration, aud is free from. {ſpeculative error. 
For, as all virtue or moral good may be reſolved into” 
love to others, eitber God or creatures, ſo men eaſily 
ſee the uniformity and natural agreement there is be- 
tween: loving others, and being accepted and favoured 
by athers. And all vice, fin, or moral evil ſummarily 
 conbſting in the want of this love to others, or in the 
contrary, viz. batred or malevolence, ſo men eaſily ſee 
the natural agreement there is between hating ang 
doing ill to others, and being hated by them, and ſuf - 
fering ill from them, or from him that acts for all 
and has the; care of the whole ſyſtem. And as this 
lenſe of equality. and matural agreement extends to all 
moral good and evil, ſo this lays a foundation of an 
equal extent with the other kind of approbation and 
diiſapprobation, which is tage upon it, ariſing from 
an averſion to ſelf. inconſiſtence and oppoſition. For in 
all caſes of bene volence, or the contrary towards others, 
we are capable of potting ourſelves in the place of o- 
thers, and are naturally led to do it; and fo of refle cting 
or being conſeious to ourſelves, how we ſhould like or 
dliſlike ſuch treatment from others. Thus natural con- 
ſcience, if the underſtanding be properly enlightened, 
and exrors and | blinding ſtupifying prejudices are res» 
moved, concurs with the law of God, and is of equal 
2 with it, and joins its voice with it in every ar 
And thus in particular, we may ſee in what reſpe&t 
this natural conſcience that has been deſcribed extends 
to true virtue, conſiſting in union of heart to being in 
general, and ſupreme love to God. For, although it 
ſees not, or rather does not taſte its primary and eſſen - 
tial beauty, 4. e. it taſtes no ſweetneſs in benevolence 
to being in general, ſimply conſidered, or loves it not 
for being in- general's ſake (for nothing but general 
benevolence itſelf can do that), yet this natural conſci - 
ence, common to mankind, may approve of it _ 0 
Ni Kite | | . 


— 


that uniformity, equality and juſtice, which there is in 
it, and the demerit which is ſeen in the contrary, con- 
ſiſting in the natural agreement between the contrary, 
and being hated of being in general. Men, by natu- 
ral conſcience, may ſee the juſtice (or natural agree · 
ment) there is in yielding 1 to God, as we receive 
all from God; and the juſtice there is in being his that 
has made us, and being willingly ſo, which is the ſame 
as being dependent on his will and conformed to his 
will in the manner of our being; as we are far our be- 


wilh on whoſe will we! are univerſally and moſt per: 
fectly dependent; and alſo the juſtice there is in our 
fupreme love to God from his goodneſs, the natu- 
ral agreement there is between our having ſupreme 
. reſpe& to him ' who exertiſes infinite pgoagneſs to us, 
and from whom we receive all well-being, Beſides 
that diſagreement and'diſcord appears Worſe to natn- 
ral ſenſe (as was obſerved before) in things nearly re- 
lated, and of great importance: and therefore it muſt 
appear very ill, as it reſpects the infinite Being, and 
in that infinitely. great relatiqn which there is berween 
che Creator and his creatures. And it is eaſy to con- 
ceive bow. that ſenſe which is in natural conſeience; 
ſhould ſee the deſert of puniſhment, which there is in 
the contrary of true virtue, v. oppoſition and enmity 
to being in general. For, this is only to ſee the natu - 
ral agreement there is between oppoſing being in ge · 
neral, and being oppoſed by being in general; with 
a conſciouſneſs how, that if we were infinitely great; 
we ſhould expect to be regarded according to our 
proving and ſhould proportionably refent contempt: 
This natural conſcience, if well informed, will approve 
of true virtue, and will diſapprove and condemn the want 
ol it, and oppoſition to it; and yet without ſeeing the 
true beauty of it. Yea, if mens conſciences were ful 


5 eee, if they were delivered ſrom being con- 


410 a private ſphere, and brought to view, and.con- 
fider things in gener al, and delivered from N 


* 


ing itſelf, and in the conformity of our will to his 


u- 
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be at the day of judgment, they would approve no- 


the Being of beings, is moſt juſt; and that every thing 


* 


of ideas, is the ſame, with this natural conſcience that 


moral ſenſe ſo much inſiſted on in the writings of ma- 


* 1 


| Fe. ; . 8 . 5 
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thing but true virtue, nothing but general benevolence, 
and thoſe, affections and 5 5 that are conſiſtent 
with it, and ſubordinate to it. For they muſt ſee, that 
conſent. to being in general, and ſupreme reſpect to 


* 
- 


ea is inconſiſtent with it, and interferes with-it, or 
lows from the Want of it, is unjuſt, and deſerves the 


* 


oppoſition of univerſal exiſtence. . | 


di b . : 


Thus has God eſtabliſhed and ordered that this prin- 


ciple of natural conſcience, which, though it implies no 
ſuch thing as actual benevolence to being in, 8 8 


„ 


£ 


are approved and condemned by a ſpiritual ſenſe or 
virtuous taſte. 233) ant ter ol ART Nr by 
That moral ſenſe which is natural to mankind, ſo 
far as it is diſintereſted, and not founded in aſſociation 


has been deſcribed. The ſenſe of moral good and evil, 


and that diſpoſition to approve virtue, and diſapprove 
yice, which. men have by natural conſcience, is that 


ny of late : a miſunderſtanding of which ſeems to have 
been the thing that has miſled thoſe moraliſts who have 
inſiſted on a diſintereſted moral ſenſe, univerſal in the 


Sails 8 
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moral taſte, or ſenſe of moral good and evil, natural to 


all, which do not properly arife from ſelf.love. / ret 1 
conceiye there are no inſtances of this kind which may 
not be referred to natural conſcience, and particularly 


to that which I have obſe:wed to be primary in the 


approbation of natural conſcience, viz. a fenſe of de- 
ſert and approbatipif of that natural agreement there 
1s, in manner and meaſure, in juſtice. But I think it 
is plain from what has been ſaid, that neither this, nor 


any thing elſe wherein conſiſts the ſenſe of moral 

und evil, which there is in natural conſcience, is o the 
nature of a truly virtuous taſte, or determination of 
mind to reliſh and delight in the N beauty of 


true virtue, ariſing "Om A virtuons ben REVERENLE of 


Nee & Reber appeich fig bis If the Gobi 


tion of conſcience were the ſame with the approbation 


of the inclination of the heart, or the natural diſpoſi- 
tion and determination of the mind, to love and be 
pleaſed with virtue, then approbation and condemna- 
tion of conſcience would always be in proportion. to 


the virtuous temper of the mind; or rather, the de 


would be juſt the fame. In that perſon 'who "had. a 


high degree of a virtuous temper, therefore, the teſti- 


mony of conſcience in favour of virtue would be e- 


qualiy full: But he that had but little, would bave as 
little a degree of the teſtimony of conſcience for vir- 


tue, and againſt vice. But, I think, the caſe is evi- 
dently otherwiſe. Some men, through the ſtrength 


of vice in their hearts, will go on in fin againſt clearer 
ght and ftronger convictions of conſcience than o- 
thers. If conſcience, its approving duty and diſapproving 


ſin, were the ſame thing as the exerciſe of a virtuous 


prineiple of the heart, in loving duty and hating fin, 
then remorſe. of conſcience will be the ſame thing as 


'repentance : and juſt in the ſame degree as the ſinner 


feels remorſe of conſcience for fin, in the ſame degree 
is his heart turned from the love of fin to the hatred 
oe it, inaſmuch as they are the very fame thing. 


"Chriltfans have the greateſt reaſon to e from 


the 
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the ſeriptures, that in the future day of the revelation 
of the righreous judgment of God, when ſinners ſhall 
be called to anſwer before their judge, and all their 
- wickedneſs, in all its aggravations, brought forth, and 
Geatly' manifeſted in the perfect light of that day ; and 
_ God will reprove them, and ſet their fins in order be- 
Fore them, their conſciences, will be greatly awakeved 
and convinced, their mouths vill be Nopped, all ſtupi- 
dity of tonſcience will be at an end, and conſcience 
in have its full exerciſe; and therefore their con- 
ſtiences will approve the dreadful ſentence of the judge 
"againſt chem; and ſeeing that they have deſerved ſo 
Farnen, will join with the judge in con- 
demning them. And this, according to the notion I 
Aath-oppoling, would be the ſame tbing as their being 
brought to the fulleſt repentance; their hearts being 
„ hate ſin and love holineſs; and 
Firtue or holineſs of heart in them will be brought to 
the moſt full and perfect exerciſe. But how much. o- 
therwiſe, have we reaſon to ſuppoſe it will then be ? 
"viz, that the ſin and wickedneſs of their heart will 
come to its higheſt dominion and completeſt exerciſe; 
"that they hall be wholly left of God, and given up to 
their wickedneſs; even as the devils are! When God 
"has done waiting on ſinners, and his Spirit done ſtri- 
ving with them, he will not reſtrain their wickedneſs, 
bs he does now. But lin ſhall then rage in their hearts, 
as a fire no longer reſtrained or kept under, It is pro- 
per for a judge when he condemns a criminal, to en- 
deavour fo to ſet his guilt before him as to convince bis 
conſcience of the juſtice of the ſentence. This the Al- 
mighty will do effeQually, and do to perfection, ſo as 
moſt thoroughly to awaken and convince the con- 
- ſcience, But if natural conſcience, and the diſpoſition 
of the heart to be pleaſed with virtue, were the ſame, 
then at the ſame time that the conſcience was brought 
do its perfect exerciſe, the heart would be made per- 
fectly holy; or, would have the exerciſe of true vir- 
tue and holineſs in perfect benevolence of temper. 
But inſtead of this, their wickedneſs will then be 
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brought to perfeftion, aud wicked men will become 
very devils, and accordingly will be ſent away as cur- . 
ſed e fire prepared for the devil and is > 
% + Fc ugh bn 2! £0 791 . 5 TI 
But ſuppoſing natural conſcience to be what has been 
_ deſcribed, all theſe difficulties and abſurditiesare wholly 
avoided. Sinners, when they ſee the greatneſs of the 
being whom they have lived in contempt of, and in 
rebellion and oppoſition to, and have clearly ſet before 
them their obligations to him, as their Creator, pre- 
ſerver, benefactor, &c.; together with the degree in 
which they have acted as enemies to him, may have a 
clear ſenſe of the deſeri of their ſin, conſiſting in the 
natural agreement there is between ſuch contempt and 
oppoſition of ſuch a being, and his de ſpiſing and oppo- 
Aing them; between their being and acting as ſo great 
enemies to ſuch a God, and their ſuffering the . 
ful confequences of his being and actin as their g eat 
enemy: and their being conſcious 59 50 themſelyes 
of the degree of anger, which would naturally ariſe in 
their own hearts in ſuch a caſe, if they were in the 
place and ſtate of their judge. In order to theſe things, 
there is no need of a 2 9 benevolent temper, re- 
Tiſhing and deli giting in bene volence, and loathing the 
contrary. ; The conſcience may ſee the natural agree- 
ment between oppoling and being oppoſed, between 
hating and being hated, without abhorring malevolence 
from a, benevolent temper of mind, or Without loving 
God from a view of the beauty of his holineſs. Theſe 


things have no neceflary dependence. one on the o- 
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| ofintare; determining their minds to certain affections 
and actions towards Partievlar” objects: Which laws 
ſeem to be eſtabliſhed chiefly” for the pre ſer vation of = 
mankind; though not only for this; dur alſo for tlieir | 
comfortabl ſubſiſting in the world. W nich diſpoſitions i 
may be called inflinfts. 


forally : ſuch are many of our natural appetites and 


b averſſons. Some of them are not wholly perſonal, but 
more ſocial, and extend to others: ſuch are the mu- 


are ſumè of our natural inclinations that are perſonal ; 


fections of the mind, which mankind naturally exerciſe 
towards men in gencral. Some of theſe inflinas that 


ſections; as having ſomething in them of benevolence, 


of 2. 2 | e 
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T WHERE are various diſpoſitions and Wa 0 na · _ 
'2 raFat te men, \ which depend on particular laws 
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Some of theſe” inſtincts reſpect only ourſelves per- 


* 


tua] inclinations between the ſexes, &c.— Some of 
theſe diſpoſitions are more external and ſenſitive: ſuch 


as thoſe that relate to meat and drink. And of this 
ſort alſo are ſome diſpoſttions that are more ſocial, and 
in ſome reſpects extend to others: as, the more ſen⸗ 
ſuive inclinations of the ſexes towards ench other. Be- 
ſides theſe inſtincts of the ſenſitive ind, there are o- 
thers that are more internal and mental: conſiſting i in af- 


towards ſome of their fellows creatures, or in ſome caſes 


are mental and ſocial; are what may be'called kind af- 


or e of it. And others are of a different 5 / s 
tort, having ſomerhing in them that carries an angry = 
appearance; ſuch as the paſſion of jealouſy between the 1 
lanes! eſpecially: in the male towards the female. 


It is only the former of theſe two laſt mentioned * 
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ſorts. that ix is to my purpoſe to conſider in this plate, 


_ viz, thoſe natural inſtincts which appear in benevolent 


affections, or which have the appearance of benevo- 
lence, and ſo in fomereſpets eee. Theſe 
I ſhall therefore conſider ; and ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
that none of them can be of, the nature of uu virtue. 
That kind affedtion which is exereiſed towards thoſe 
who are near one to another in natural relation, par- 
ticularly the love of parenis to their children, called 
natural affection, is by many referred to inſtinqt. I 
have already, conſid ered. this fort: of love as an aſſection 
chat ariſes from ſelf- love,; and in that view, and in 
that ſuppoſition, have ſhewn it cannot be of he nature 


af true virtue. But if any think, that natural affection 


is more properly to be referred to a particular inſtinct 


of nature than to ſelf-loye, as its cauſe; 1 ſhall not 


think it a point worthy of any controverſy or diſpute. 
on is owing to natural. inſtind, and alſo that it arifes: 


: 


ſrom ſelf-Jove. It may be; ſaid. to ariſe from inſtinct, 


as it depends ow a law of nature. Bat yet it may be 


truly reckoned as an affection ariſing from felf-love ; 
becauſe, though it ariſes from a law of nature, yet 
that is ſuch a law as according to the order and har-« 
mony every where obſerved among the laws of na- 


ture, is connected with, and: follows from ſelf- love; as 
Was ſhewn before. However, it is not neceſſary to 
my preſent purpoſe to inſiſt on this. For if it be ſo, 


% 
W 


that natural affection to a man's children or family, or 
near relations, is not properly to be aſeribed to ſelf- 
love, as its cauſe in any reſpect, but is to be eſteemed 
an affetction ariſing from a particular independent in- 
ſtinct of nature, Which the Creator in his wiſdom has 
implanted in men for the preſer vation and well- being 
of the world of mankind, yet it cannot be of the na- 


ture of true virtue. For it has been obſerved, and. I 


bumbiy conceive, proved before (Chap. II.) that if any 


being or beings have by natural inſtinct, or any other 


means, a determination of mind to benevolence, ex- 
tending only to ſome particular perſons or priyate ſy- 
. . 1 8 
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ſtem, however large that ſyſtem may be, or however 

eat a number of individuals it may contain, ſo long 
as it contains but an infinitely ſmall part of univerſal 
exiſtence, and ſo bears no proportion to this great and 
univerſal ſyſtem, ſuch limited private benevolence, 


not ariſing from, nor being ſubordinate to benevolente * 


to being i m erer, cannot have the nature of true 
htm e 

— it may not ves amiſs briefly to "obſerve 
now; that it is evident to a demonſtration, thoſe affec- 
tions cannot be of the nature of true virwe, from G7 715 
two thing 1 Din Bos 1 GEL EE. 
Fur ſtz e do not. ariſe from a principle of 
vines principle of virtue, I think, is owned by 


the moſt conſiderable of late writers on morality to be 


general benevolence or public affection: and I think 


n has been proved to be union of heart to being ſimply _ 
conſidered: which n 2 diſpoſition to benevolence 
OW, by the ſuppoſition, the af- 


to being in general. 
fectiens we are ſpeaking of do not ariſe from this. prin- 


fel lovey or from particular inſtincts: becauſe either 
of thofe ſources' Wn from a principle of moan 
e eee And, 

Seconaiy, Theſe rata Actions, if they Abbes n- 
Ale fam general bene volence, and they are not con- 
nected · wirh it in their firſt exiſtence, have no tenden- 

to produce it. This appears from what has bœen 
obſerved 4 for being not dependent om it, their de- 
rached and unſubordinate operation rather tends: to, 
and implies. oppoſition to being in general, than gene- 


val benevolence; as every one ſees and owns with re- 
ſpect ro: ſelf.love. And there are the very ſame rea- 


forts why any other private affection, confined to li- 


miis infinitely; ſhort of univerſal exiſtence, ſhould have 

_tliarinfluence;/aswell as love that is confined to a ſin- 

gle perſtn. Now upon the whole, nothing can be 
phiner than that affections which do not ariſe from a 


Virryons' principle; 1 have no % mares to true vir - 
vl 4 * r g ger 3, 4 N- 3 p 172185 . ww 
* * : / 


oiple ; und that; whether we ſuppoſe they ariſe ſrom 
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oy me, as their effect eanuot be of the nature of trug vir- 

N tue. W ee, St - nn Lo 4 2 en der nnen 
For the reaſons which have been given, it is unde - 
niably true, that if perſons by any means come to have 

a benevolent affection, limited to a party chat is very 
large, or to the country ar nation in general, of which 
they are a part, or the publie community they belong 
to, though it be as large as the Roman empire was of 
old, yea, if there could be an inſtinct or other cauſe 
determining a perſon to benevolence towards the 
whole, world of mankind, or even all created ſenſible 
natures throughout the univerſe, excluſive of union o 
heart, to general exiſtenee and of love to God, nor de- 

N Fan from. that temper. of mind which diſpoſes to a 

ſupreme regard to him, nor ſubordinate to ſuch divine 

| love, it cannot be of the nature of. true virtue, 6 1142 * 
If what is called natural affe ction, ariſes from a par- 

_ ticular. natural inſtinct, ſo much more indiſputabl ß, 
does that . mutual | affection which naturally ariſes be- 
tween. the ſexes. JLagree with Autabiſou and Hume 
in this, that there is a foundation laid in; nature for, 
kind affectians between the ſexes,: that are truly di- 
verſe from. all inclinations to ſenſuive pleaſure, and do 

7 not properly ariſe from any ſuch inclinat ion. There 

is doubtleſs a difpoſition. both to a mutual bene volence 
and mutual complacence, that: are not naturally and 

neceſſarily connected with. any ſenſiai ve deſires. But 
yet it is manifeſt ſuch aſſections as are limited go p- 
peſite ſexes, are from a. particular: inſtinct thus direct- 
ing and limiting them; and not ariſing from a prin- 
ciple of general benevolence; for his has · no tendency 
to any ſuch /Jlimitatien; And though theſe: aſſect ions 
do not properly ariſe from the ſenſitive» deſires Which 
are between the. ſexes, yet ahey are implant ed by the: 
Author of Nature chiefly far the ſame pur poſe, viz.: 
che preſervation or continuation: of the world · of man · 


* 


8 Ly 


neee eee Through; 8 
with that ſeries. of labours, anxieties, and paing re qu. 
ſite to the being, ſupport, and education of a family of 
children. Though not only ſor theſe ends, but partly 
alſo ſor the comfort of manłkind as united in a marriage- 
relation But I ſuppoſe ſew, (if any) will deny, 
that the peculiar natural diſpoſitions] there are to mu- 
tual affection between the ſexes, ariſe from an inſtinqt 
or particular law of nature. And therefore: it is mam 
feſt, from what has been ſaid already, ihat thoſe natu- 
ral diſpoſitions cannot be of ihe nature of true virtue. 
Another affection which is owing to a particular in- 
ſtin&, implanted in men for like purpoſes. with other 
inſtincts, is that pity Which is natural to mankind when 
they ſee others in great diſtreſs.— It is acknowledged,  -- 
that ſuch an affection is natural to mankind. But I a 
think it evident, that the pity which is general and == . 
natural, is owing to a particular inſtinét, and is not of 
ihe nature of true virtue. Fam far from ſaying, that 
there is no ſuch; thing as a truly virtuous ; pity among 
mankind. For I am far from thinking, that all the pity, 
or merey Which is any where to be found among them, 9 
ariſes merely ſrom natural inſtinct, or, that none is to (8 
be found, which ariſes from that truly virtuous divine i 
principle of general benevolence to ſenſitive beings. 
Vet at the ſame time I think, this is not the caſe with 
all pity, or with:that diſpoſition to pity which is natu- 
ſay, this does not ariſe from general benevolence, nor 
is truly of the nature of benevolence, or properly call- 
ed hy Wenn 4 59 Et te 350 
Af all that uneaſineſs on the fight of others extrem  V 
diſtreſs, which we call pity, were properly of the na 
ture of benevolence, then they who are 3 of 9 
this paſſion, muſt needs be in a degree of une aſineſs in; 
ſuch as ey would be diſpoſed to pity in extreme di · 
and operation of benevolence or good: will, to deſire 
the happineſs of its object. But now this is not the 
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cafe univerſally, where men are diſpbſed to exerciſe 
pity. There are many men, with whom that is the 
caſe” in reſpect to ſome others in the world; that ic 
would not be the oceaſſon of their being ſenfibly af. 
fected with any uneaſineſs to know they were dead, 
(yea men, who are not influenced by the eonſideration 
of a future ſtate, but view death as only a ceſſation of 
all ſenſibility, and conſequently an end of all happineſs): 
who yet would haye been moved with pity towards 
the ſame perſons, if they had ſeen them under ſome: 
very extreme anguiſnñ . Some men would be moved? 
With pity by ſeeing a brute- ereature under extreme 

and long torments,” who yet ſuffer no uneaſineſs in 
knowing that many thouſands of them every day ceaſe 
to live, and ſo have an end put to all their pleaſure; at 
butchers ſhambles in great cities. It is the nature 
of true benevolence to deſire and rejoice in the pro- 
perity and pleafure of the object of it; and that, in 
me proportion to its degree of prevalence. But per- 
ſons — if 8 pity thoſe that are in extreme pain, 

whoſe poſitive pleafure they may ſtill be very indiffer- 
ent about. In this caſe, a man may be much moved 
and affected with uneafineſs, who yet would be affect. 
ed with no ſenfible joy in ſeeing ſigns of the ſame per- 
ſon's or being's enjoyment of very high degrees of 
pleaſure. 1044 r 74s = DA ere | 9 
Fea, pity may not only be Without benevolence, but 
may conſiſt with true male volence; or with ſuch ill. 
Will as thalt cauſe men not only not to- deſire the poſi- 
tive happiueſs of another, but even to deſire his cala - 
mity. They may pity ſuch an one when his calamity 
goes beyond their hatred, A man may have true ma 
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for him, bur evil: and yet his Hatred not be infinite; 
but ny tou certain degree. And when heders{ die 
perſon whom hie thus hates in miſery far beyond his 
iH. will, he may then pity Mm beeauſe then the nain-- 
ral ĩuſtinct begins to operate. For malevolence will! 
0p overcome: tlie natural inſtinct, inclining to pity o- 
thors in extreme calamity, any fupther than it god, or 
965 | | 80 


levolence towards another, defiring no poſitive good 


- Ig 5 
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to the limits of the degree of: miſery it wiſnes to its 


object. Men max pity others under exquiſite tormeny, 
when-yet; they would: have! been grieved if they had 
ſeen their -proſperity. And ſome men have ſuch a 
grudge againſf one or another; that they would be far 
mom being uneaſy at their very death, nay, would 
even be glad of it. And when this is the caſe. with 
mem, it is manifeſt tliat their heart is void of bene vo- 
lence towards fuch perſons, and under the power of 
malevolence. Let at the ſame time they are capable 
of pitying even theſe very perfons, if they ſhould fee 
them under a degree of — very much diſpropor - 
onen dun their Will.. 


- Theſe things may conuvinee us, that natural pity is of 


a nature very different from true virtue, and not ari- 
ſing from a diſpoſition of heart to general benevolenee:? 


but is owing to a particular iuſtinct, whieh the Creator 


has implanted in mankind, for the ſame purpoſes as 


moſt other inſtincts, vis. chiefly for the preſer vation 


ef mankind, though not excluſive of their well-being. 
The giving of this inſtinct is the ſruit of God's mercy,. 
and an iuſtanee of his love of the world of mankind, 
and an evidence, that though the world be ſo finful, it 
is not God's deſign to make it a world of puniſhment; 


and therefore has many ways made a merciful proyi- 


ſion for mens relief in extreme calamities: and among 
others has given mankind in general a diſpoſition to 
pity ; the natural exerciſes whereof extend beyond 
thoſe whom we are in a near connection with, eſpe- 
cially in caſe of great calamity ; becauſe commonly in 
ſuch caſes men ſtand in need of the help of others be» 

{ide their near friends,” and becauſe commonly thoſe 

calamities which are extreme, without relief, tend to 


mens deſtruction. This may be given as the reaſon 


why men are ſo made by the Author of Nature, that 
they have no. inſtinct inelining as much to rejoice at the 


ſight of others great proſperity and pleaſure, as to be 


grieved att tlieir extreme calamity, viz. becauſe they 


do not ſtand in equal meceſiny of fuch an inſtinct as 


that in order to their preſer vation. Pur if pure benes 
LILIES. 8 | | volence 
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valence were the ſource. of 1 1 pity, daubtleſs it 
would operate to as great a degree in cngtatnlation, 
ing gaſes of others great proſperity, as in compaſſion to- 
Wards them in great miſet j... 
The inſtincts God has given to.mankind in this world, 
which in lone: <LI reſemble; a/ virtuous benevo- 
lence, are agreeable ro the ſtate that God deſigned 
mankind for here, whete:he: intends their preſerva- 
tion and COTS ſubſiſtence. But in the world 
of puniſhments: where; the ſtate; of the wicked inhabi- 
tants will be exceeding different, and God will haue 


nahe of thele merciſul (deſigns to anſwer, there, W 


4055 reat reaſon to think, will be no ſuch thing as a 
i ion to pity, in any caſe ; as alſo: there will be 
no 31 790 affection toward near eee and no mu- 
tual aſfection between oppoſite ſ exe. 

To-conclyde. what I Haye to ſay on the natural in- 
; fink diſpoſing men to pity others in aifery,:Þ would 
oblerye, that this-4 is a ſource of a kind of; abhorrenee 
in men of ſome vices, as eruelty and oppreſſion ;, and 
ſo of a ſort of approbation of the contrary virtues, ha- 
manity, mercy, &c.; which averſion and approbatian, 
however, ſo far as they ariſe from this is ſe Wn 2 
not from a Fee true virtue. 
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., mentioned, which have not the «fence of vir. 


tue, have yet by many: been nidalen for- true 
virtue. CCC 
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T HE fixſt reabon that 825 455 given af this is, that 
4 alhough they have not tlie ſpediſic and diſſin · 
0 an and eſſence of virtue, yet they have 
| ſomething _ 
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fomenting tat n 10 the general mature of virtue. 


w— Lhe general nature of true virtue is love. It 


is expreſſed both in love of benevolence and compla- 


5 cence ; but primarily in benevolence to perſons and 
beings, and conſequently and ſecondarily. in compla- 


* in virtue. as has been ſhewn. There is ſome- 
of the general nature of virtue in thoſe! natural 
py sand prineiples' that have been mentioned, in 


„3 reſpects. TIE n 


2 many of theſe dane, eddie there is Ge: 


ef the appearance of love to perſons. In ſome 


— em there appears the tendeney aud effect of be- 


| neyolence, i in part. Others have truly a ſort of bene- 
volence in them, though it be a private benevolence, 
aud in ſeveral reſpects fall ſhort of the extent of true 


virtuous benevolence, both in its nature and object. 
The laſt mentioned paſſion, natural to mankind in 


their preſent ſtate, viz. that of pity to others in di- 
tres, though not properly of the nature of love, as has 

been demonſtrated, yet has partly the ſame influence 
and effect with benevolence. One effect of true be 


nevolenee is to cauſe perſons: to be uneaſy, when the 


objects of it are in diſtreſs, and .to deſire _ relief, 


Ana natural pity has the ſame eff. 
Natural gratitude, though in ever pay Wag ies 


is appears it is not properly called love, becauſe per- 
ſons may be moved with a degree of gratitude towards 


perſons on certain occaſions, whom they have no real 


and . r friendſhip for; as in the inſtance of Sau to- 


wards David, once and again, after David's ſparing 


his lier ben he had ſo fair opportunity to kill Arbe 


Jet it has the ſame or like operation and effect with 


_ friendſhip, i in part, for a ſeaſon, and with regard to ſo 
much of the welfare of its object, as appears a deſer- 


ved xequital of: kindneſs received. And in ather;in- 
ances, it may have a more general and abiding influ- 


.ence, ſo as more properly to be called by the name of 
love. So that many times men, from nate ral gratitude, 


do really with a ſort of bene volence love thoſe who 


ov — From thin, bogethers with-ſome other na- 


tural 


I 
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What they are eſſentially d 


leave the divine Be 
1 mou him in their conſideration, or to regard him in 


| tural principles, men may love their near eee 


their n party, loue their ountr y, Gr: 7 


The natural diſpoſition there is to 5 affection 


| between the be xes, often operates by what may proper. 
ly be called love. There is oftentimes truly a kind 


bothtof benevolence and eee As there alſo is 
between parents:and children; 'F TIT ITE Fr 4 * it 


"Ih Thus theſe: things have ſomething: ten general na- 


ture of virtue, which is love: and eſpecially the thing 


haſt mentioned have ſomethin my of a love of benevolehce. 
ective in, is, that they are 
private in their nature, they do not ariſe rom any tem- 


per of benevolence to being in general, nor have they 


A tendency to any ſuch effect in their operation. But 


pet agreeing with virtue in its general nature, they are ' 


beautifub within their own private ſphere :- 1. e. they 


appear beautiful if we conſine our views to that private 
ſyitem, and while we ſint all other things theq ſtand 
in any relation to out of our conſideration. If that 


private ſyſtem contained the ſum of univerſal exiſtence, 


then their-benevolence would have true beauty; or, in 
other words, would be beautiful, all things confidered: 


bur now it is not ſo. Theſe private fyſtems are fo 
far from containing the ſum of univerſal» being, or 


comprehending all ex iſtence hich We- ſtaud related 


to that it contains but an infinitely ſmall part of it. 
The-reaſon why men are ſo ready to take theſe pri- 


vate affections for true virtue, is the narrowneſs of 


their views; and —_ all, that they are fo ready 'to 
ont of their view, and to ne- 


3 as though he were not properly belong 


ing to the ſyſtem of real exiſtence, but as à kind of 


ſhadowy, imaginary being. And though moſt men al- 


low that thereis a God, yet, in their ordinary view c of 


things, his being is not apt to come into the account, 


and to have the influence and effect of a real exiſtence, 
As it is with ther beings which th 
Vverſamt with by their external ſenſes. In their views 
of beauty n a and in the inward en. | 


ſee, and are con- 
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ef difplicence and approbation which riſe in their minds, 
inis not a thing natural to them to be under the influ- 


ence of a view of the Deity as part of the ſyſtem, 


aud as the bead of the ſyſtem, and he who is all in all, 
in compariſon of whom all the reſt is nothing, and with 


vegard to whom all other things are to be viewed, and 
their minds to be accordingly impreſſed and affected. 
Lea, we are apt through the narrowneſs of our views, 


ging of the beauty of affections and actions, 


to limit our conſideration to only a ſmall part of the 


_ created fyſtem. When private affe ctions extend them- 
felves to a conſiderable number, we are very ready to 


Jook upon them as-truly virtuous, and accordingly to 
applaud them highly. Thus it is with reſpect to love 
to a large party, or a man's love to his country. For 
though his private ſyſtem contains: but a ſmall part even 
ef the world of mankind, yet, being a conſiderable 
number, through the contracted limits of the mind and 


the narrownels of his views, they are ready to fill his 
mind and engroſs his ſight, and to ſeem as if they were 


all. Hence, among the Romans, love to their country 
was the higheſt virtue: though this affection of theirs, 
#4o-mneh extolles among them, was employed as it 


were for. the deſtruction of the reſt of the world of 
mankind. The % eee number is that private 


affection extends to, the more apt men are, through 
the -narrownelſs of their ſiglit, to miſtake it for true 
virtue; becauſe then the private ſyſtem appears to 


| have more of the image of the wiiverſal ſyſtem. 


Whereas, when the circle it extends to is very ſmall, 
it is: not ſo apt to be looked upon as virtuous or not fo 
virtuous. As, a man's love to his own children.. 


And this is the reaſon why ſelf- love is by nobody 


miſtaken for true virtue. For though there be ſome- 
thing of the general nature of virtue in tlüs, here is 


love and good- will, yet the object is fo private, the 


limits fo narrow, that it by no means enprofles the 
view; unleſs it be of the perſon himſelf, who through 
the greatneſs of his pride may imagine himſelf as it 
were all. The minds of men are large enough to 
ph 9 m9 : 168 take 


il 


take in a vaſtly greater extent: and though ſelf. love 
is far from being uſeleſs in the world, yea, iis ex- 
_ ceeding neceſſary to (ociety, beſides it is directly and 
greatly ſeeking the good of one, yet every body ſees 
that if it be not ſubordinate to, and regulated by, ano- 
ther more. extenſive principle, it may make a man a 
common enemy to the ſyſtem he is related to. And 
though this is as true of any other private affection, 
notwithſtanding its extent may be to a ſyſtem that con- 
tains thouſands of individuals, and thoſe private ſy- 
items. bear no greater proportion to the whole of uni- 
verſal exiſtence than one alone, yet they bear a great- 
er proportion to the extent to the view and comprehen- 
lion of mens minds, and are more apt to be regarded 
as if they were al/, or at leaſt as ſome reſemblance of 
the univerſal ſyſtem. VVV 
Tus I have oblerved how many of thieſe natural 
principles, which have been ſpoken. of, reſemble virtue 
in its primary operation, which is benevelence. * Ma- 
ny of them alſo have a reſemblance of it in its ſecon- 
dary operation, which is its approbation of and com- { 
placence in virtue itſelf. Several kinds of approba» 
tion of virtne bave been taken notice of, as common 
10 mankind, which are not of the nature of a truly 
virtuous approbation, conſiſting in a ſenſe and reliſh; of 
the effential beauty of virtue, conſiſting in a being's cor · 
dial union to being in general, from a ſpirit of love to 
being in general. As particularly, the approbation of 
cConſcience, from a ſenſe of the inferior and fecondary 
deauty which there is in virtue, conſiſting in uniformi- 
ty, and from a ſenſe of deſert, conſiſting in a ſenſe of 
the natural agreement of loving and being beloved, 
thewing kindneſs and receiving kindneſs. So from the 
lame principle, there is a diſapprobation of vice, from 
2 natural oppoſition to deſormity and diſpropor tion; 
and a ſenſe ef evil deſert, or the natural agreement 
there is between hating aud being ai and 
being oppoſed, &c. together with a painful ſenfation 
naturally ariſing in a ſenſe of ſelf-· oppoſition and incon- 
ſiſtence. Approbation of conſcience is the more · 
„ „„ readily 
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readily miſtaken for a truly virtuous approbation, be - 
cauſe by the wiſe conſtitution of the great Governor of 
the world (as was obſerved) when conſcience is well 
informed, and thoroughly awakened, it agrees with 
the latter fully and exactly, as to the object approved, 
though not as to the ground and reaſon of approving. 
It approves all virtue, and condemns all vice. It ap- 
proves true virtue, and indeed approves nothing that 


is againſt it, or that falls ſhort of it; as was ſhewn be- 


fore. And indeed natural conſcience is implanted in 
all mankind, there to be as it were in God's ſtead, and 
to be an internal judge or rule to all, whereby to di- 
ſtinguiſſi right and-wrong, | Subba 
It has alſo been obſerved, how that virtue, conſiſt- 
ing in benevolence, is approved, and vice, conſiſting 
in i1-will, is difliked, from the influence of ſelf-love, 
together with. aſſociation of ideas, in the ſame manner 
as men diſlike thoſe qualities in things withont life or 
reaſon, with which they have always connected the 


ideas of hurtfulneſs, malignancy, perniciouſneſs; but 


like thoſe things with which they habitually connect 
the ideas of profit, pleaſantneſs, comfortableneſs, &c. 
This ſort of approbation or liking of virtue, and diſlike 
of vice, is eaſily miſtaken for true virtue, not only be- 
cauſe thoſe things are approved by it that have the 
nature of virtue, and the things diſliked have the na- 
ture of vice, but becauſe here is much of reſemblance 
of virtuous approbation, it being complacence from 
love; the difference only lying in this, that it is not 
from love to being in general, but from ſelf. love. 
There is alfo, as has been ſhewn, a liking of ſome 


virtues, and diſlike of ſome vices, from the influence 


of the natural inſtin& of pity. This men are apt to 


©miſtake for the exerciſe of true virtue on many ac- 


counts. Here is not only a kind of complacence, and 
the objects of complacence are what have the nature 
of virtue, and the virtues indeed very amiable, ſuch as 
humanity, mercy, tenderneſs of heart, &c. and the 


contrary very odious ; but beſides, the approbation is - 
not merely from ſelf-love, but from eompaſhon; an af- 
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fectian that reſpects others, and reſembles benevolence, 
as has been ſhewn. l 
Another reaſon why the things which have been 
mentioned are miſtaken for true virtue, is, that there 
is indeed a true negative moral gopdneſs in them. By 
a negative moral goodneſs, I mean the negation or ab- 
lence of true moral evil. They have this negative 
moral goodneſs, becauſe a being without them would 
de an evidence of a much greater moral evil. Thus, 
the exerciſe of natural conſcience in ſuch and ſuch de- 
grees, wherein appears ſuch a meaſure of an awaken- 
ing or ſenſibility of conſcience, though it be not of the 
nature of real poſitive virtue or true moral goodneſs, 
yet has a negative moral goodneſs ; becauſe in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, it is an evidence of the abſence of 
that higher degree of wickedneſs, which cauſes great 
inſenſibility or ſtupidity of conſcience. For fin, as was 
obſerved, is not only againſt a ſpiritual and divine 
ſenſe of virtue, but is alto againſt the dictates of that 
moral ſenſe which is in natural conſcience. No-won- 
der, that this ſenſe, being long oppoſed and often con» 
22 = weaker. All ſin has its fource from 
ſelfiſhneſs, or from ſelf. love, not ſubordinate to regard 
to being in general. And natural conſcience chieffy 
conſiſts in a ſenſe of deſert, or the natural agreement 
between fin and miſery. But if ſelf were indeed all, 
and ſo miore conſiderable than all the world beſides, 
there would be no ill deſert in his regarding thimfelf 
above all, and making all other ee give place to 
private intereſt.— And no wonder that men, by long 
acting from the ſelfiſn principle, and by being habitu- 
ated to treat themſelves as if they were a, increaſe 
in pride, and come as it were naturally to look on 
themſelves as a//, and fo to loſe entirely the ſenſe of 
ill deſert in their making all other intereſts give place 
to their own,——And no wonder that men, by often 
repeating acts of fin without puniſhment, or any viſi- 
ble appearance of approaching puniſhment, have lets 
and leſs ſenſe of the connection of ſin with puniſhment. 
Chat ſenſe which an awakened conſcience has = — 
| #* 15 elcrt 
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© deſert of ſin, conſiſts chiefly-in a ſenſe of its deſert of- 


reſentment of the Deity, the fountain and head of uni- 
verſal exiſtence. But yo wonder that, by a long con- 
tinued worldly and. ſenſual life, men more and more 
loſe all ſenſe of the Deity, who is a ſpiritual and invi- 
ſible Being. The mind being long involved in, and 
engroſſed by, ſenſitive objects, becomes ſenſual in all 
ts operations, and excludes all views and impreſſions 


of ſpiritual objects, and is unkt for their contemplation. - 
Thus the conleience and general benevolence are en- 
tirely different principles, and ſenſe of conſcience dif- 


fers from the holy complacence of a benevolent and 
truly virtuous heart. Yet wickedneſs may by long has 
bitual exerciſe greatly diminiſh a ſenſe of conſcience. 


8o that there may be negative moral goodneſs, in ſen- 


ſibility of conſcience, as it may be an argument of the 
abſence of that higher degree of wickedneſs, which 
cauſeth ſtupidity of conſcience. 


Soc with reſpect to natural gratitude, though there 
may be no virtue merely in loving them that love us, 
. yet the contrary may be an evidence of a great de- 
gree of depravity, as it may argue a higher degree of 
4elfiſhnelſs, ſo that a man is come to look upon himſelf 
ad all, and others as nothing, and ſo their reſpect and 


kindneſs as nothing. Thus an increaſe of pride dimi- 
niſhes gratitude. 80 does ſen':ality, or the increaſ- 
of ſenſual appetites, and coming more and more under 
the power and impre ſſion of ſenſible objects, tends by 


_ degrees to make the mind inſenſible to any thing elſe; 
and thoſe appetites take up the Whole ſoul; and thro” 


habit and cuſtom the water is all drawn out of other 


channels, in which it naturally flows, and is all carried 


as it were into one channel. . 
In like manner, natural affection, and natural pity, 


though not of the nature of virtue, yet may be dimi- 


niſhed greatly by the increaſe of thoſe two principles 


of pride and ſenſuality, and as the conſequence of this, 
being habitually diſpoſed to enyy, malice, &. Theſe 
luſts, when they prevail to a high degree, may over- 


come and diminiſh the exerciſe of thoſe natural princi- 
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ples; even as they often overcome and diminiſh com- 
mon prudence in a man, as to ſeeking his own private 
intereſt in point of health, wealth, or honour, and yet 
no one will think it proves that a man's being cunning, 
in ſeeking his own perſonal and temporal intereſt, has 
any thing of the nature and eſſence of true virtue. 
Another reaſon why theſe natural principles and af- 
fections are miſtaken for true virtue, is, that in ſeveral 
reſpects they have the ſame effect which true virtue 
3 tends to; eſpecially in theſe two ways 
= 1. The preſent ſtate of the world is ſo ordered and 
v1 conſtituted by the wiſdom and goodneſs of its ſupreme 
Ruler, that theſe natural principles for the moſt part 
tend to the good of the world of mankind. So do na- 
tural pity, gratitude, parental affection, &c. Herein 
they agree with the tendency of general benevolence, 
Which ſeeks and tends to the general good. But this 
is no proof that theſe natural principles have the na- 
ture of true virtue. For ſelf-love is a principle thatis il 
exceeding uſeful and neceſſary in the world of man- 1 
kind. So are the natural appetites of hunger and thirſt, 
&c. But yet nobody will affert: that theſe bave the 
, nature of true virtue, | TE, OS 
2. Theſe principles have a like effect with true vir: 
tue in this reſpect, that they tend ſeveral ways to re- 5 
rain vice, and prevent many acts of wiekedneſs. - 
So natural affection, love to our party, or to particu- 
lar friends, tends to keep us from acts of injuſtice to- 
wards theſe perſons; which would be real wickedneſs. 
—pity preſerves from cruelty, which would be real 
and great moral evil. Natural conſcience tends to re- 
Main ſin in general, in the preſent ſtate of the world. 
hut neither can this prove theſe principles them- 
ſelves to be of the nature of true virtue. For ſo is 
his prefent- ſtate of mankind ordered by a merciful 
God, that mens ſelf- love does in innumerable reſpects 
reſtrain from acts of true wiekedneſs; and not only 


fo, but puts men upon ſeeking true virtue : yet is not | 


nſelf true virtue, but is the ſource of all the wicked- 1 
Wo 1 Another 
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Another reaſon why theſe inferior affections, eſpe- 
cially ſome of them, are accounted virtuous, is, that 

there are affections of the ſame denomination which 

are truly virtuous. Thus, for inſtance, there is a truly 

virtuous pity, or a compaſſion to others under affliction 

or miſery from general benevolence. Pure bene vo- 

lence would be ſufficient to excite pity to another in 

ealamity, if there were no particular inſtinct, or any 

other principle determining the mind tbereto. It is 

eaſy to ſee how benevolence, which ſeeks another's 

good, ſhould cauſe us to deſire his deliverance from 

| evil. And this is a ſource of pity far more extenſive 

than the other. It excites compaſſion in caſes that are 

overlooked by natural inftindt; and even in thoſe 

_ cafes to which inſtin&t extends, it mixes its influence 

with the natural principle, and guides and regulates 

its operations. And when this is the caſe, the pity 

which is exerciſed, may be called a virtuous compal- 

ſion. So there is a virtuous gratitude, or a gratitude 

that ariſes not only from ſelf- love, but from a ſuperior 

principle of diſintereſted general benevolence. As it 

is manifeſt, that when we receive kindneſs from ſuch 

as we love already, we are more diſpoſed to gratitude, 

and diſpoſed to greater degrees of it, than when the 

mind is deſtitute of any fach friendly prepoſſeſſion. 

Therefore, when the ſuperior principle of virtuous love 

has a governing hand, and regulates the affair, it may 

be called a virtuous gratitude.— So there is a virtuoys 

love of juſtice, ariſing from pure benevolence to being 

in general, as that naturally and neceſſarily inclines the 

heart, that every particular being ſhould have ſuch a 

ſhare of benevolence as is proportioned te its dignity, 

4 conſiſting in the degree of its being, and the degree of 

ts virtue. Which is entirely diverſe from an appre- 

benſion of juſtice, from a ſenſe of the beauty of uni- 

ſformity in variety: as has been particularly ſhewn al- 

ready. And ſo it is eaſy to ſee how there may be a 

virtuous ſenſe of deſert different from what is natural 


* and common. - And ſo a virtuous conſcienciouſneſs, or 
a ſanctified conſcience, -—— And as when natural affec- 
LL tions 


virtuous benevolence, and are directed and determined 
hereby, they may be called virtuous; ſo there may be 


a virtuous love of parents to children, and between o- 
ther near relatives; a virtuous love of our town, or 


country, or nation. Tea, and a virtuous love between 
the ſexes, as there may be the influence of virtue 


mingled with inſtinct, and virtue may govern with re- 
gard to the particular manner of its operation, and 
reeable to the great 


may guide it to ſuch ends as are ag 
ends rs purpoſes of true virtue. . 


Genuine virtue prevents that inereaſe of the habits. 


of pride and ſenſuality, which tend to overbear and 
2 diminiſh the exerciſes of the forementioned uſe. 


_ ful and neceſſary principles of nature. And a princi- 
ple of general beneyolence ſoftens and ſweetens the 


mind, and makes it more ſuſceptible of the proper in+ 
fluence and exerciſe of the gentler natural inſtincts, 
and directs every, one into. its proper chaunel, and de- 
termines the exerciſe to the proper manner and mea» 
ſure, and guides all to the beſt purpoſes. 


* 
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CHAPTER: vt 


In what reſpects virtue or moral good is founded 
in ſentiment ; and how far it i founded in F 


_ the reaſon and nature of things... 


any'one beholding it to whom it is beautiful, which ap- 
pears in itſelf, agreeable or comely to him, or the view 
or idea of which is; immediately pleaſant to the mind. 
I ſay, agreeable. in it/elf,. and 1mmediately pleaſant, to, 


* 
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tions have their operations mixed with the influence of 


THAI Which is called virtue, is u certain kind of 
beautiful nature, form or quality, that is obſerved 
in things. That form or quality. is called. beautiful, to 


diſtinguiſun 


— 
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diſtinguiſt it from things which in themſelves are hot 
agreeable nor pleaſant, but either indifferent or diſ- 
—.— which yet appear eligible and agreeable in- 
directiy for fomething elſe that is the conſequence of 
them, or with which they are connected. Such a kind 
of indirect apreeableneſs or eligibleneſs in things not for 
themſelves, but for ſomething elſe, is vot what is call- 
ed beauty. But when a form or quality appears love - 
ly, pleaſing, and delightful in itfelf, chen it is called 
beautiful; and this agree ableneſs or gratefulneſs of the 
idea is what is called beauty. It is evident therefore 
by this, that the way we come by the idea or ſenſa- 
tion of beauty, is by immediate ſenſation of the grate- 
fulneſs of the idea called beautiful; and not by finding 
out by argumentation any conſequences, or other things 
that it ftands connected with; any more than taſting 
the ſweetneſs of honey, or pereeiving the harmony of 
a tune, is argumentation on connections and conſe- 
quences. And this manner of being affected with the 
immediate prefence of the beautiful idea depends not, 
therefore, on any reafonings about the idea, after we 
have it, before we can find out whether it be beauti- 
ful or not; but on the frame of our minds, whereby 
they are ſo made, that ſuch an idea, as ſoon as we have 
it, is grateful, or appears beautiful. 
- Therefore, if this be all that is meant by them who 
affirm virtue is founded in ſentiment and not in rea- 
ſon, that they who ſee the beauty there is in true vir- 
tue do not perceive it by argumentation on its connec- 
tions and conſequences, but by the frame of their own 
minds, or a certain ſpiritual ſenſe given them of God, 
whereby they immediately perccive pleaſure in the 
preſence. of the idea of true virtue in their minds, or 
are directly gratißed in the view or contemplation of 
this object, this is certainly true. e A 
But if thereby is meant, that the ſrame of mind, or 
inward lenſe given them by Ged, whereby the mind is 
diſpoſed to delight in the idea or view of true virtue, 
is given arbitrarily, fo that if he bad pleaſed he might 
| havegiven a contrary ſenſe and determination of "yh ; 
1 N F; | which 
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which would-have agreed as well with the neceſſary 
nature of things, this I think is not true. 
Virtue, as I have obſeryed, conſiſts in the contin) 


conſent or union of being to being in general. And, 
as has alſo been obſerved, that frame of mind, where» 
by it is diſpoſed to reliſh and be pleaſed with the view 
of this, is benevolence or union of heart itſelf to being 
in general, or a univerſally benevolent frame of mind: 


becauſe he waoſe temper is to love being in general, 


therein mulſt have a diſpoſition to approve and be plea- - 


ſeg with love to being in general. Therefore now the 


queſtion. is, Whether God, in giving this temper to a 
created mind, whereby it unites to or loves being in ge · 


neral, acts ſo arbitrarily, tbat there is nothing in the 


neceſſary nature of things to hinder, but that a contrary 


temper might have agreed or conkted as Well with 


what nature of things as this?? 


And, in the f place, I ab, that to Gare this 


would be a plain abſurdity, and contrary to the very 
| ſuppoſition. For here it is ſuppoſed, that virtue in its 


very eſſence conſiſts in agreement or conſent. of being 


to being. Now certainly agreement itſelf to being in 
general muſt neceſſarily agree better with general ex+ 


iſtence, than oppoſition and contrariety to it. 
I obſerve ſecondly, that God in giving to the crear 
ture ſuch a temper of mind, gives that which is agree- 


able to what is by abſolute neceſſity his own-temper_ 
and nature. For, as has been often obſerved, God 
himſelf is in effect 3 in general; and ee all 


doubt it is in itlelf neceftary, and impoſſible it ſhould 


be otherwiſe, that God ſhould-agree with himſelf, be 
united with himſelf, or love himſelf : and therefore, 
When he gives the fame. temper to his creatures, this 
is more agreeable to his neceſſary nature, than the op- 
polite temper : yea, the latter would be anten con- 
trary to his nature. : 

Let it be noted, thirdly, bo this temper only. can 
created beings be unter to, and agree with one an- 


other. This appears, becauſe it couſiſis in conſent and 
union to being in general; which implics agreement 
| and 
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and union with every particular being, except ſuch as 
are oppoſite to being in general, or excepting ſuch 
caſes wherein union with them is by ſome means incon- 
filtent with union with general exiſtence. But certain- 
ly, if any particular created being were of a temper to 
oppole being in general, that wonld infer the moſt 
yniverſal and greateſt poſſible diſcord, not only of crea- 
tures with their Creator, but of created beings one 
With another. | FO LIEN 
__ +» *Fourthly, | obſerve, there is no other temper but 
this that a man can have, and agree with bimtelf, or 
be without ſelf-inconſiſtence, i. e. without having ſome: 
inclinations and reliſhes repugnant to others; and 
that for theſe reaſons. Every being that has under- 
ſtanding-and will neceffarily loves happineſs. For, to 
ſuppoſe any being not to love happineſs, would be to 
ſuppoſe he did not love what was agreeable to him; 
Which is a contradiction : or at leaſt would imply, that 
nothing was agreeable or eligible to him, which is the 
ſame as to ſay that he has no ſuch thing as choice, or 
any faculty of will. So that every being who has a 
faculty of will, muſt of neceſſity have an inclination to 
happineſs. And therefore, if he be conſiſtent with 
bimſelf, and has not ſe-e inclinations repugnant to 
others, he muſt approve of thoſe inclinations whereby 
beings deſire the happineſs of being in general, and 
muſt be againſt a diſpoſition to the miſery of being in 
general: becauſe otherwiſe he world approve of op- 
poſition to his own happineſs. For, if a temper in- 
clined to the miſery of being in general prevailed uni- 
verſally, it is apparent, it would tend to univerſal mi- 
ſery. But he that loves a tendency to univerſal mite- 
ry, in effect loves a tendency to his own miſery: and 
as he neceſſarily hates his own miſery, he has then one 
inclination repugnant to another. And beſides, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows from ſelſ- love, that men love to be 
loved by others; becauſe in this others love agrees 
with their own love. But if men loved hatred to be- 
ing in general, they would in effect love the hatred of 
themſelves; and fo would be inconſiſtent with them- 
. ; | * ſelves, 
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ſelves, having one natural inclination contrary to an- 
other. 45 dais Fe : £ a 12 5 1 9 1 rye 2 
- Theſe things may help us to underſtand why that 
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ſpiritual and divine ſenſe, by which thoſe that are truly 


- virtuous and holy, perceive the excellency of true vir- 
tue, is in the ſacred ſcriptures called by the name of 


light, knewledge, underſtanding,” &c. If this- divine 


| ſenſe were a thing; arbitrarily given, without any foun- 
dation in the nature of things, it would not properly 


be called by ſuch names. For if there were no cor- 


reſpondence or agreement in ſuch a ſenſe with the na- 
ture of things, any more than there would have been 
in a diverſe or contrary ſenſe, the idea we obtain by 
this ſpiritual ſenſe could in no reſpe& be ſaid to be a 


knowledge or perception of any thing beſides what 


was in our own minds. For this idea would. be no re- 
preſentation of any thing without. But ſince it is o- 
_ therwiſe, ſince it is agreeable in the reſpects above- 


mentioned to the nature of things, and eſpecially ſince 


it is the repreſentation and image of the moral perfec- 
tion and excellency of . the divine Being, hereby we 
have a perception of that moral excellency, of which 
we could have no true idea without it. And it being 


ſo, hereby per ſons have that true 3 Goc, 
knowledge 


which greatly enlightens the mind in the 
of divine things in general, and does (as might be 


mne wu, if it were neceſſary to the main purpoſe of this 


_ diſcourſe): in many reſpects aſſiſt perſons to a right un- 
derſtanding of things in general; to underftand/which 
our faculties were chiefly given us, and'which do'chief- 
ly concern our intereſt ; and aſſiſts us to fee the nature 
of them, and the truth of them, in their proper evi- 
dence. Whereas, the want of this ſpirity: 


do it, tends to darken and diſtract the mind, and dread- 
fully to delude and confound mens underſtandings. 
And as to that moral ſenſe common to mankind, 


which there is in zatural conſcieure, neither can this 
be truly ſaid to be no more than a ſentiment arbitra- 
rily given by the Creator, without any relation to the 
„„ | AS neceſſary 
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neceffary nature of things: but is eſtabliſhed in an a- 5 0 | 
greement with the nature of things; ſo as no ſenſe of 1 


mind that can be ſuppoſed of a contrary nature and 
tendency could be. This will appear by theſe two ws 
1. This moral ſenſe, if the underſtanding be well 

informed, and be exerciſed at liberty and in an exten- 


five manner, without being reſtrained to a private 

ſphere, - approves the very fame things which a ſpiri- -- 
tual and divine ſenſe approves; and thoſe things only; | 
though not on the ſame grounds, nor with the ſme (f 
kind of approbation. Therefore, as that divine ſenſe | 

has been already ſhewn to be agreeable to the neceſ- . 


ſary nature of things, ſo this inferior moral Tenſe, be- 
ing ſo far correſpondent to that, muſt alſo ſo far agree 
with the nature of things. 
2. It has been ſhewn; that this moral fenſe conſiſts 
in approving the uniformity and natural agreement 
there is between one thing and another. So that, by 

the ſuppoſition, it is agreeable to the nature of things. 

For therein it conſiſts, viz; a diſpoſition of mind to 
conſent to, or like, the agreement of the nature of 1 
things, or the agreement of the nature and form of MT 
done thing with another. And certainly ſuch a temper \ 
of mind as likes the agreement of things to the nature [ 
of things, is more agreeable to the nature of things 

than an oppoſite temper of mind: 

Here it may be obſerved——As the uſe of /anguape 

is for mankind to exprels their ſentiments or ideas to 

each other, ſo that thoſe terms in language, by which 

things of a moral nature are ſignified, are to expreſs 

thoſe moral ſentiments or ideas that are common to 

mankind'; therefore it is that moral ſenſe which is in 


4 


natural conſcience” that chiefly governs the uſe of lan- * 

guage among mankind, and is the mind's rule of lan- — 

guage in theſe matters among mankind; it is indeed Bo 
the general natural rule which God has given to all 1 
men, whereby to judge of moral good and evil. By j 


fach words, right and wrong, good and evil, when 
uſed in a-moral ſenſe, is meant in common fpeech, that 174 
e . which ' 1 
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which deſerves praiſe. or blame, reſpect or reſentment. 


But as has been often obſerved, mankind in general 
have a ſenſe of deſert, by this natural moral 15 bo 
Therefore here may ariſe a queſtion which, may de- 


ſerve to be conſidered, viz. Seeing it is thus that ſen- 


| timent among, mankind. is the rule of language, as to 
what is called by the name of good. and evil, worthy 


and unworthy ; and it is apparent. that ſentiment, at 


leaſt as to many particulars, by ſome means or other 


ea fin ee ee 
that being thought to deſerve praiſe by one, which by 


others is thought to be worthy: of blame; how there - 


fore can virtue and vice be any other than arbitrary, 
not at all determined by the nature of things, but by 
the ſentiments of men with relation to the nature of 
oo o FFC 
In order to the anſwering this queſtion with clear- 
neſs, it may be divided into two£ iz. Whether mens 
ſentiments of moral good and evil are not arbitrary, 
or rather caſual and accidental? And whether the 
Way of their uſing words in What they call good and 


evil is not arbitrary, without reſpect to any common 


ſentiment in all, conformed. to the nature of things? 
As to the Frſt, I would obſerve, that the general 
diſpoſition or ſenſe of mind exerciſed in a ſenſe of de- 
ſert of eſteem or reſentment may be the ſame in all: 
though as to particular objects and occaſions with re- 


gard to which it is exerciſed, it may be very various 
in different men or bodies of men, through the parti» 


ality. or error that may attend the view or attention 
of the mind. In all, a notion of deſert of love or re- 


lentment may conſiſt in the ſame thing, in general, 


pig. a ſuitableneſs, or natural uniformity and agreement 
between the affections and acts of the agent, and the 
aſfections and treatment of others ſome way, concern- 
ed; or the natural agreement between love (or ſome · 


thing that ſome way implies love, or proceeds from it, 


or tends to it) and love; a natural agreement between 
treating well, and being well: treated; the natural a- 


reement between hating (or ſemeibing that ſome 
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way partakes of the nature of hatred) and being ha 
ted, &c. I ſay, this general notion of deſert may be 
the ſame: and yet occaſions and objects through ya- 
riety of apprehenſions about theſe occations and objects, 
and the various manner in which they are viewed, by 
reaſon of the partial attention of the mind, may be ex- 
tremely various; and example, cuſtom, education, and 


aſſociation may have a hand in this, in ways innumer- 
able. But it is needleſs. to dwell long on this, ſince 


things which have been ſaid by others (Mr Hutchiſon, 
in particular) may abundantly ſhew, that the differen- 
ces which are to be found among different perſons and 
nations, concerning moral good and evil, are not in- 
confiſtent with a general moral ſenſe, common to all 
mankind. - 1 Kits T6: 68 
Nor, ſecondly, is the uſe of the words, good and e- 
vil, right and wrong, When uſed in a moral ſenſe al- 


together unfixed and arbitrary, according to the variety 
of notions, opinions, and views, that occaſion the fore- 


mentioned variety of ſentiment. For though the fig- 


nification of words is determined by uſe, yet that which 


overns in the uſe. of terms is general or common uſe. 
1 mankind, in what they would ſignify by terms, 


are obliged to aim at a conſiſtent uſe : becauſe it is 


eaſily found that the end of language, which is to be 


a common medium of manifeſt ing ideas and ſentiments, 


cannot be obtained any other way than by a conſiſtent 
uſe of words; both that mam ſhould be conſiſtent 
with themſelves, and one wit another, in the uſe of 
them. But men cannot call any thing right or wrong, 
worthy or ill-deſerving, conſiſtently, any other wa 


than by calling things ſo, which truly deſerve praiſe 
or blame, #. e. things, wherein (all things conſidered) 


there is moſt uniformity in connecting with them praiſe 
or blame. There is no other way that they can uſe 


- theſe terms conſiſtently with themſelves. Thus, if 


thieves or traitors may be angry with informers that 
bring them to juſtice, and call their behaviour by odi- 


- ous names, yet herein they are inconſiſtent with them- 


ſelves ; becauſe, when they put themſelves in the place 
; e 
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of | thoſe: that have injured them, they approve the 
ſame things they condemn. And therefore ſuch are 
capable of being convinced, that they apply theſe odi- 
ous terms in an abuſive manner. So, a nation that 
proſecutes an ambitious deſign of univerſal empire, by 
ſubduing other nations with fire and ſword, may affix 
terms that ſignify the higheſt degrees of virtue, to 
the conduct of ſuch as ſhew the moſt engaged, ſtable, 
reſolute ſpirit in this affair, and do moſt of this bloody 
work. But yet they are capable of being convinced, 
that they uſe theſe terms inconſiſtently, and abuſe lan- 
guage in it, and ſo having their mouths ſtopped. —And 
not only will men uſe ſuch words inconſiſtently with 
themſelves, but alſo with. one another, by uſing them 
any otherwiſe than to ſignify true merit or ill deſer- 
ving, as before explained. For there is no way elſe, 
wherein men have any notion of good or ill deſert, that 
mankind in general can agree in. Mankind in general 
ſeem to ſuppoſe ſome ym ſtandard or- foundation 
in nature for an univerſal conſiſtence in the uſe of the 
terms whereby they expreſs moral good and evil; which 
none can depart from but through error and miſtake, 
This is evidently ſuppoſed in all diſputes they may 
have one with another about right and wrong; and 
in all endeavours uſed to evince or prove that any thing 
- I either good or evil, in a moral ſenſeee. 
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